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BOOK      XIV. 
Settlement  of  the  Englifh  in  the  American  IJJands, 


A 


NEW  order  of  things  now  opens  itfelf  to  B  O  q  K 
our  view.  England  is,  in  modern  hiftory,  the 


country  of  great  political  phcenomena.  It  is  there 
that  we  have  feen  liberty  the  mod  violently  com- 
bating with  defpotifm,  fometimes  trampled  un- 
der it's  feet,  at  other  times  victorious  in  it's 
turn.  It  is  there  that  it's  triumph  has  been  com- 
pleted \  which  every  thing,  even  the  fanaticifm 
of  religion,  had  concurred  in  bringing  about. 
There  it  is,  that  one  king,  juridically  brought  to 
the  fcaffold,  and  another  depofed,  with  his  whole 
race,  by  the  decree  of  the  nation,  have  given  a 
great  lefibn  to  the  earth.  There  it  is,  that  in  the 
Vol.  V.  B  midfl 
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BOOK  midft  of  civil  commotions,  and  in  the  intervals 
y^J^  of  momentary  tranquillity,  we  have  feen  the  exaft 
and  deep  fciences  carried  to  their  greated  perfec- 
tion, we  have  feen  the  minds  of  men,  accudomed 
to  reafon,  to  reflect,  and  to  turn  their  attention 
particularly  to  government.  It  is  there,  in  a 
word,  that  after  long  and  violent  druggies,  that 
conditution  hath  been  formed,  which,  if  it  be 
not  per  feci:,  and  free  from  all  inconveniences, 
is  at  lead  the  mod  happily  fuitcd  to  the  fituation 
of  the  country;  the  mod  favourable  to  it's  trade; 
the  bed  calculated  to  unfold  genius,  eloquence, 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind ;  the  only 
conditution,  perhaps,  fince  man  hath  lived  in  a 
fbcial  date,  where  the  laws  have  fecured  to  him 
his  dignity,  his  perfonal  liberty,  and  his  freedom 
of  thought ;  where,  in  a  word,  they  have  made 
him  a  citizen,  that  is  to  fay,  a  condituent,  and 
integral  part  of  the  conditution  of  the  date,  and 
of  the  nation.  • 

Theftate        England  had  not  yet  difplayed  to  the  world 
°f  ^"g-    this   great   fcene,    when   her   fettlements   in  the 
fhe  begaT  Archipelago  of  America  were  firft  begun.     Her 
to  form     agriculture  was  not  extended  either  to  flax   or 
merits  in    nemP*      Tne   attemps   that   had   been    made   to 
theAmc-    raife  mulberry-trees  and   breed   filk-worms,  had 
•fjCaid        been  unfuccefsful.     The  labours  of  the  hufband- 
men  were  wholly  engaged  in  the  growing  of  corn, 
which,  notwithdanding.the  turn  of  the  nation  for 
rural  employments,    was    feldom    fuffkient    for 
home  confumption,  and  many  of  their  granaries 
were   ftored  from   the  fields   bordering   on  the 
Baltic. 

Industry  was  dill  lefs  advanced  than  agricul- 
ture. It  was  confined  to  woollen  manufactures. 
Thefe  had  been  increafed  fince  the  exportation  of 
unwrought  wool  had  been  prohibited  ;  but  thefe 

iflanders, 
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iflanders,  who  fecmed  to  work  only  for  them-B  O  o  K 
felves,  were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  fpreading  t  ^IV- 
thefe  elegant  ornaments  upon  their  fluffs,  which 
tafle  contrived,  to  promote  the  fale  and  confump- 
tion  of  them.  They  fent  their  cloths  over  to 
Holland,  where  the  Dutch  gave  them  their  co- 
louring and  glofs ;  from  whence  they  circulated 
all  over  Europe,  and  were  even  brought  back  to 
England. 

Navigation  fcarcc  employed,  at  that  time, 
ten  thoufand  failors.  Thefe  were  in  the  fervice 
of  exclufive  companies,  which  had  engroffed  every 
branch  of  trade,  not  excepting  that  of  woollen 
cloth,  which  alone  conftituted  a  tenth  part  of  the 
commercial  riches  of  the  nation.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, were  centered  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
hundred  perfons,  who  agreed,  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, to  fix  the  price  of  goods,  both  at  going 
out  and  coming  into  the  kingdom.  The  privi- 
leges of  thefe  monopolizers  were  exercifed  in  the 
capital,  where  the  court  fold  the  provinces* 
London  alone  had  fix  times  the  number  of  {hips 
that  all  the  other  ports  of  England  had. 

The  public  revenue  neither  was  nor  could  be 
very  confiderable.  It  was  farmed  out ;  a  ruinous 
method,  which  has  preceded  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  finance  in  all  ftates,  but  has  only  been  conti- 
nued under  arbitrary  governments.  The  ex- 
pences  were  proportionable  to  the  low  (late  of  the 
treafury.  The  fleet  was  finall,  and  the  fhips  fo 
weak,  that  in  times  of  necefhty  the  merchantmen 
were  turned  into  men  of  war.  A  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  militia,  which  was  the  whole 
military  ftrength  of  the  nation,  were  armed  in 
time  of  war.  There  were  no  (landing  forces 
in  time  of  peace,  and  the  king  hirofelf  had  no 
guards 

B  1  With 
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BOOK      With  fuch  confined  powers  at  home,  the  na- 
X1V-     tion  mould  not  have  ventured  to  extend  itfelf  in 
v-"""v"-~-^  fettlements  abroad.     Notwithstanding  this,  fome 
colonies    were   eftabliihed,    which    laid   a  folid 
foundation    of  profperity.     The   origin   of  thefe 
fettlements  was  owteto  certain  events,  the  caufes 
of  which  may  be  traced  very  far  back. 
Caufes  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and 

tlnedthe"pr0grefs  of  the  Englifh  government,  knows  that 
population  the  regal  authority  was  for  a  long  time  balanced 
Sftiflands"  onty  ^y  a  fmall  number  of  great  proprietors  of 
land  called  Barons.  They  perpetually  oppreffed 
the  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  de- 
graded by  flavery;  and  they  were  conftantly 
itruggling  againft  the  power  of  the  crown,  with 
more  or  lefs  fuccefs,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  leading  men,  and  the  chance  of  circumftances. 
Thefe  political  diifentions  occafioned  much  blood- 
ihed.  . 

The  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by  inteftine 
wars,  which  had  laded  two  hundred  years,  when 
Henry  VII.  alTumed  the  reins  of  government  on 
the  decifion  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  nation,  di- 
vided into  two  camps,  had  fought  to  give  itfelf  a 
mafter.  That  able  prince  availed  himfelf  of  the 
itate  of  dcprefiion  into  which  aferies  of  calamities 
had  funk  his  fubjecls,  to  extend  the  regal  autho- 
rity, the  limits  of  which,  the  anarchy  of  the  feu- 
dal government,  though  continually  encroaching 
upon  them,  had  never  been  able  to  fix.  He  was 
affiled  in  this  undertaking  by  the  faclion  which 
had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  which, 
being  the  weakeft,  could  not  hope  to  maintain 
itfelf  in  the  principal  employments  to  which  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  it  had  been  railed,  unlefs 
they  fupported  the  ambition  of  their  leader.  This 
plan  was  ftrengthened  by  permitting  the  nobility, 
i  '  for 
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for  the  firft.  time,  to  alienate  their  lands.  This  B  O  O  K 
dangerous  indulgence,  joined  to  a  tafte  for  luxury,  XI  v* 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  Europe,  brought 
on  a  great  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  indivi- 
duals. The  immenfc  fiefs  of  the  barons  were 
gradually  diffipated,  and  the  eftates  of  the  com- 
moners increafed. 

The  rights  belonging  to  the  feveral  eftates 
being  divided  with  the  property  of  them,  it  be- 
came fo  much  the  more  difficult  to  unite  the  will 
and  the  power  of  many  againft  the  authority  of 
one.  The  monarchs  took  advantage  of  this  pe- 
riod, fo  favourable  to  their  ambition,  to  govern 
without  controul.  The  decayed  nobility  were  in 
fear  of  a  power  which  they  had  reinforced  with  all 
their  lofles.  The  commons  thought  themfelves 
fufficiently  honoured  by  the  privilege  of  impofwg 
all  the  national  taxes.  The  people,  in  fome  de- 
gree eafed  of  their  yoke,  by  this  flight  alteration 
in  the  conftitution,  and  whole  circle  of  ideas  is 
always  confined  to  bufinefs  or  labour,  became 
tired  of  feditions,  from  the  defolation  and  miferies 
which  were  the  confequence  and  the  punifhment 
of  them.  So  that,  while  the  nation  was  employed 
in  fearch  of  that  fovereign  authority  which  had 
been  loft  in  the  confufion  of  civil  wars,  it's  views 
were  fixed  upon  the  monarch  alone.  The  majefty 
of  the  throne,  the  whole  luftre  of  which  was  cen- 
tered in  him,  feemed  to  be  the  fource  of  that 
authority,  of  which  it  mould  only  be  the  vifible 
fign  and  permanent  inftrument. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  England,  when 
James  I.  was  called  thither  from  Scotland,  as 
being  foie  heir  to  the  two  kingdoms,  which,  by 
his  accefiion,  were  united  under  one  head.  A 
turbulent  nobility,  imparting  their  fury  to  their 
barbarous  vaffals,  had  kindled  the  fire  of  fedition 

in 
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fecOKin  thofe  northern  mountains  which  divided   the 
2?ZLj  iiland  into  two  diftinct  dates.     The  monarch  had, 
from  his  earlier!  years,  been  as  averfe  from  limited 
authority,  as  the  people  were  from  defpotifm  and 
abfolute  monarchy,  which  then  prevailed  all  over 
Europe ;  and  as  the  new  king  was  equal  to  other 
fovereigns,  it  was  natural  that  he  mould  be  am- 
bitious of  the  fame  power.     His  predeceffors  had 
enjoyed  it,  even  in  England,  for  a  century  pad, 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  they  owed  it  to  their 
own  political  abilities,  or  to  favourable  circum- 
flances.     This  religious  prince,  who  believed  he 
held  all  from  God  and  nothing  from  men,  fancied 
that  flrength  of  reafon,  wifdom,  and  council,  was 
centered  in  himfelf,  and  feemed  to  arrogate  to 
himfelf  that  infallibility  of  which  the  pope  had 
been  deprived  by  the  reformation,  the  tenets  of 
which   he    adopted,    though    he    difliked    them. 
Thefe   falfe  principles,  which  tended  to  change 
government  into  a  myflery  of  religion,  the  more 
odious,  as    it    equally  influences    the   opinions, 
wills,  and  actions  of  men,  were  fo  rooted  in  his 
mind,  together  with  all  the  other  prejudices  of  a 
bad   education,   that  he   did  not   even    think  of 
fupporting  them  with  any  of  the  human  aids  of 
prudence  or  force. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  ge- 
neral difpofition  of  the  people  than  this  fyftem. 
All  was  in  commotion  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  difcovery  of  America  had  haftened  the  ad- 
vancement of  Europe.  Navigation  extended 
round  the  whole  globe.  The  mutual  intercourfe 
pf  nations  would  fopn  have  removed  prejudices, 
and  opened  the  door  to  induflry  and  knowledge. 
The  mechanical  and  liberal  arts  were  extended, 
and  were  advancing  to  perfection  by  the  luxury 
diat  prevailed.  Literature  acquired  the  orna- 
ments 
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mcnts  of  tafte ;  and  the  fciences  gained  that  de-BOOK 
gree  of  folidity  which  fprings  from  a  fpirit  of  v  ^I^j 
calculation  and  commerce.  The  circle  of  politics 
was  extended.  This  univerfal  ferment  exalted 
the  ideas  of  men.  The  feveral  bodies  which 
compofed  the  monftrous  coloflus  of  gothic  go- 
vernment, roufed  from  that  lethargic  (late  of 
ignorance  in  which  they  had  been  funk  for  many 
ages,  foon  began  to  exert  themfelves  on  all  fides, 
and  to  form  enterprifes.  On  the  Continent, 
where  mercenary  troops  had  been  adopted,  under 
pretence  of  maintaining  difcipline,  mod  princes 
acquired  an  unlimited  authority,  oppreffing  their 
fubjects  either  by  force  or  intrigue.  In  England, 
the  love  of  liberty,  fo  natural  to  every  feeling, 
or  thinking  man,  excited  in  the  people  by  the 
authors  of  religious  innovations,  and  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  men,  enlightened  by  becoming  con- 
verfant  with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  who 
derived  from  their  democratic  government  that 
fublimity  of  reafon  and  fentiment  by  which  they 
are  diftinguifhed  ;  this  love  of  liberty  kindled  in 
every  generous  bread  the  utmoft  abhorrence  for 
unlimited  authority.  The  afcendant  which  Eliza- 
beth found  means  to  acquire  and  to  preferve,  by 
an  uninterrupted  profperity  of  forty  years,  with- 
held this  impatience,  or  turned  it  to  enterprifes 
that  were  beneficial  to  the  ftate.  But  no  fooner 
did  another  branch  afcend  the  throne,  and  the 
fcepter  devolved  to  a  monarch,  who,  by  the  very 
violence  of  his  pretenfions,  was  not  much  to  be 
dreaded,  than  the  nation  afferted  it's  rights,  and 
entertained  the  ambitious  thoughts  of  governing 
itfelf. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  warm  difputes  arofe 
between  the  court  and  the  parliament.  Both 
powers  feemed  to  be  making  trial  of  their  ftrength 
by  continual  oppofuion.     The  prince  pretended, 

that 
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BOO  Kthat  an  entire  pafnve  obedience  was  due  to  him  ; 
and  that  national  afifemblies  were  only  the  orna- 
ments, not  the  bads  of  the  conftitution.  The 
citizens  loudly  exclaimed  againfl  thefe  principles, 
always  weak  when  they  come  to  be  difcufied  ; 
and  maintained,  that  the  people  were  an  eflential 
part  of  government,  as  well  as  the  monarch,  and, 
perhaps,  in  a  higher  degree.  The  one  is  the  mat- 
ter, the  other  the  form.  Now  the  form  may, 
and  mufl:  change,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
matter.  The  fupreme  law  is  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  not  that  of  the  prince ;  the  king  may 
die,  the  monarchy  may  be  at  an  end ;  and  fo- 
ciety  fubfift  without  either  monarch  or  throne. 
In  this  manner  the  Englifh  reafoned  at  the  dawn 
of  liberty.  They  quarrelled,  they  oppofed,  and 
threatened  each  other.  James  died  in  the  midfh 
oi  thefe  debates,  leaving  his  fon  to  difcufs  his 
rights,  with  the  refolution  of  extending  them. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  has  fhewn,  that  the 
ilate   of  tranquillity  which  follows  the  eflablifh- 
j  ment  of  abfolute  power,  occafions  a  coolnefs  in 

h  the   minds  of  the  people,  damps  their  courage, 

cramps  their  genius,  and  throws  a  whole  nation 
into  an  univerfal  lethargy.  But  let  us  explain 
the  fuccefiive  progreffion  of  this  mifery ;  and  let 
the  people  be  acquainted  with  the  profound  ftate 
of  annihilation  into  which  they  are  funk,  or  with 
which  they  are  menaced. 

As  foon  as  the  great  object,  which  men  only 
view  with  fear  and  trembling,  hath  been  raifed 
up  in  the  midft  of  the  nation,  the  fubjecls  are 
divided  into  two  claffes.  One  of  them  keeps  at 
a  diflance,  from  fear  ;  the  other  approaches,  this 
object  from  ambition  ;  and  the  latter  flatters  it- 
felf  with  fecurity  from  the  confeioufnefs  of  it's 
meannefs.  It  forms,  between  the  defpot  and  the 
reit  of  the  nation,  an  order  of  fubaltern  tyrants, 

not 
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not  lefs  fufpicious,  and  more  cruel,  than  theirBOOK. 
matter.  One  hears  nothing  from  them  but  theie  XIV- 
words  :  The  king  hath  faid  it ;  it  is  the  king's 
pleafure ;  I  have  feen  the  king ;  I  have  fupped 
with  the  king  ;  it  is  the  king's  intention.  Thcfe 
words  are  always  lidened  to  with  adonifhment; 
and  they  are  foon  confidered  as  the  orders  of  the 
fovereign.  Should  there  be  any  energy  remain- 
ing, it  is  among  the  military,  whofe  fenfe  of  their 
own  importance  only  ferves  to  make  them  more 
infolent.  What  part  doth  the  pried  act  in  this 
conjuncture  ?  If  he  be  in  favour,  he  completes 
the  flavifhnefs  and  degeneracy  of  the  people  by 
his  example  and  by  his  difcourfes :  if  he  be 
neglected,  he  grows  out  of  humour,  becomes 
factious,  and  feeks  out  fome  fanatic,  who  will 
facrifice  himfelf  to  his  views.  In  all  parts  where 
there  are  no  fixt  laws,  no  judice,  no  unalterable 
forms,  no  real  property,  the  influence  of  the  ma- 
gidrate  is  little  or  nothing ;  he  waits  only  for  a 
iignal,  to  become  whatever  one  may  chufe.  The 
great  nobleman  cringes  before  the  prince,  and 
the  people  cringe  before  the  great  nobleman. 
The  natural  dignity  of  man  is  eciipfed ;  and  he 
hath  not  the  lead  idea  of  his  rights.  Around  the 
defpot,  his  agents  and  his  favourites,  the  fubjects 
are  crufhed  under  foot,  with  the  fame  inadvert- 
ence that  we  crufh  the  infects  which  fwarm 
among  the  duft  of  our  fields.  The  morals  are 
become  corrupt.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
mofl  inordinate  vexations,  and  the  mod  unheard- 
of  outrages  lofe  their  atrocious  character,  and 
no  longer  excite  horror.  Any  one  who  fhould 
pronounce  the  names  of  virtue,  of  patriotifm,  and 
of  equity,  would  only  be  confidered  as  a  man  of 
too  much  warmth  ;  an  exprefnon  which  always 
implies,  an  abject  indulgence  of  crimes  by  which 

we 
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B  o  O  K  we  profit.  The  body  of  the  nation  becomes  dif- 
folute  and  fuperiiitious;  for  defpotifm  cannot  be 
edabliihed  without  the  interference  of  fuperftition, 
nor  be  maintained  without  it's  fupport ;  and  fer- 
vitude  leads  on  to  debauchery,  which  affords 
fomc  relief  to  the  mind,  and  is  never  fupprefTed. 
Men  of  information,  if  there  be  any  of  them  re- 
maining, have  their  views;  they  pay  their  court 
to  the  great,  and  profefs  the  religion  of  policy. 
Tyranny,  leading  on  in  it's  train  a  number  of 
fpies  and  informers,  thefe  are  confequently  to  be 
found  in  all  dates,  not  excepting  the  mod  didin- 
guifhed  of  them.  The  lead  indifcretion,  afluming 
the  hue  of  high-treafon,  enemies  are  very  dan- 
gerous, and  friends  become  fufpicious.  Men 
think  little,  fay  nothing,  and  are  afraid  of  rea- 
foning :  they  are  even  alarmed  at  their  own  ideas. 
The  philofopher  keeps  his  thoughts  to  himfelf, 
as  the  rich  man  conceals  his  treafure.  The  man 
who  leads  the  bed  life,  is  the  mod  unknown. 
Midrud  and  terror  form  the  bafis  of  the  general 
manners.  The  citizens  live  feperate  from  each 
other ;  and  the  whole  nation  becomes  melan- 
choly, pufiilanimous,  dupid,  and  iilent.  Such  is 
the  feries,  fuch,  the  fatal  fymptoms,  or  the  fcale 
of  mifery,  by  which  every  nation  may  learn  the 
degree  of  it's  own  wretched nefs. 

If,  in  lieu  of  the  preceding  phcenomena,  we 
imagine  others  that  are  directly  contrary,  they 
will  indicate  that  motion  of  legiflative  bodies 
which  tends  to  liberty.  It  is  diforderly,  it 
is  rapid,  it  is  violent.  It  is  a  fever,  more  or 
lefs  ardent,  but  always  attended  with  convulfions. 
Every  thing  announces  fedition  and  murders. 
Every  thing  makes  the  people  tremble,  led  a 
general  diilbiution  fhould  take  place  ;  and  if 
they    be    not    ded'med   to    experience   this   lad 
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evil,  it  is  in   blood  that  their  felicity   mini   re-BOOK 
vive.  XIV- 

England  experienced  this  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  who,  though  not  fo 
great  a  pedant  as  his  father,  was  equally  fond  of 
authority.  The  divifion  which  had  begun  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  parliament,  ipread  it- 
felf  throughout  the  nation.  The  higheft  clafs 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  fecond,  which  was  the 
riched,  afraid  of  being  confounded  with  the  vul- 
gar, engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king,  from  whom 
they  derived  that  borrowed  luftre,  which  they 
returned  him  by  a  voluntary  and  venal  bondage. 
As  they  dill  poifefled  mod  of  the  coniiderablc 
land-elfates,  they  engaged  almoft  all  the  country 
people  in  their  party;  who  naturally  love  the 
king,  becaufe  they  think  he  mud  love  them. 
London,  and  all  the  great  towns,  infpired  by 
municipal  government  with  the  republican  fpirit, 
declared  for  the  parliament,  and  drew  along  with 
them  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  who,  valu- 
ing themfelves  as  much  as  the  merchants  in 
Holland,  afpired  to  the  fame  freedom  as  that  de- 
mocracy. 

These  divifions  brought  on  the  fharped,  the 
mod  bloody,  and  the  mod  obilinate  civil  war 
ever  recorded  in  hiftory.  Never  did  the  Engliili 
fpirit  (hew  itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner.  Every 
day  exhibited  frefh  fcenes  of  violence,  which 
feemed  to  have  been  already  carried  to  the  higheit 
excefs  ;  and  thefe  again  were  outdone  by  others, 
(till  more  atrocious.  It  feemed  as  if  the  nation 
was  juft  upon  the  brink  of  dedrucYion,  and  that 
every  Briton  had  fworn  to  bury  himfelf  under 
the  ruins  of  his  country. 

In    this   general   tumult,    the    mod   moderate  By  what 
fought  for  a  peaceable  retreat  in  the  American •nien  the 

nlands. 
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BOO  Kiilands,  which  the  Englidi  had  lately  feized  upon. 

^Xiv.    ^pj-jg  tranquillity  they  found  there,  induced  others 

illands       to  follow  them.     While  the  fedition  was  fpread- 

were  peo-  kig  in  the  mother-country,  the  colonies  grew  up 

Pled'        and  were  peopled.     The   patriots  who  had  fled 

from  faction  were  foon  after  joined   by  the  roy- 

alifts,  who  were  oppreffed  by  the  republican  party, 

which  had  at  lafl  prevailed. 

Both  thefe  were  followed  by  thofe  reftlefs  and 
fpirited  men,  whofe  ftrong  paflions  infpire  them 
with  great  defires  and  vaft  projects ;  who  defpife 
dangers,  hazards,  and  fatigues,  and  wifli  to  fee  no 
other  end  to  them  but  death  or  fortune ;  who 
know  of  no  medium  between  affluence  and  want ; 
equally  calculated  to  overturn  or  to  ferve  their 
country,  to  lay  it  wafte  or  to  enrich  it. 

The  iflands  were  alfo  the  refuge  of  merchants 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade,  or  were  re- 
duced by  their  creditors  to  a  flate  of  indigence 
and  idlenefs.  Unable  as  they  were  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  this  very  misfortune  paved  the  way 
to  their  profperity.  After  a  few  years  they  re- 
turned with  affluence  into  their  own  country,  and 
met  with  the  higher!:  refpcct  in  thofe  very  places 
from  whence  they  had  been  banifhed  with  igno- 
miny and  contempt. 

This  refource  was  flill  more  neceflary  for  young 
people,  who  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  youth  had 
been  drawn  into  excefles  of  debauchery  and  licen- 
tioufnefs.  If  they  had  not  quitted  their  country, 
fhame  and  difgrace,  which  never  fail  to  deprefs 
the  mind,  would  have  prevented  them  from  re- 
covering either  regularity  of  manners  or  public 
efteem.  But  in  another  country,  where  the  ex- 
perience they  had  of  vice  might  prove  a  lefTbn  of 
wifdom,  and  where  they  had  no  occafion  to  at- 
tempt  to   remove  any  unfavourable  impreflions, 

they 
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they  found,  after   their    misfortunes,  a  harbour  BOOK 
in  which  they  refled  with  fafety.     Their  indudry  ^_*IV' 
made  amends  for  their  pad  follies ;  and  men  who 
had   left  Europe  like   vagabonds,  and  who   had 
difgraced    it,    returned   honed  men,  and   ufeful 
members  of  fociety. 

All  thefe  feveral  colonifts  had  at  their  difpofal, 
for  the  clearing  and  tilling  of  their  lands,  the 
mod  profligate  fet  of  men  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
who  had  deferved  death  for  capital  crimes ;  but 
who,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  good  policy, 
were  fuffered  to  live  and  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  date.  Thefe  malefactors,  who  were  tranf- 
ported  for  a  term  of  years,  which  they  were  to 
fpend  in  flavery,  became  indudrious,  and  acquired 
manners,  which  placed  them  once  more  in  the 
way  of  fortune.  There  were  fome  of  thofe,  who, 
when  redored  to  fociety  by  the  freedom  they  had 
gained,  became  planters,  heads  of  families,  and 
the  owners  of  the  bed  plantations ;  a  proof  how 
much  it  is  for  the  intered  of  a  civilized  fociety  to 
admit  this  lenity  in  the  penal  laws,  fo  conforma- 
ble to  human  nature,  which  is  frail,  but  capable 
of  fenfibility,  and  of  turning  from  evil  to  good. 

The  mother-country,  however,  was   too  much  Under 
taken  up  with    it's  own  do  medic  diflenfions,  to  wfhat  form 
think  of  giving  laws  to  the  iflands  under   it's  do-  men^thiT" 
minion ;  and  the   colonids  were  not   fufficiently  Bmifh 
enlightened  to   draw  up  fuch  a  fydem  of  legifla-  jj^jf^. 
tion  as  was  fit  for  an  infant  fociety.     While   the  biifned. 
civil  war  was  rectifying   the  government  in  Eng- 
land, the  colonies,  juft  emerging  from  a  date   of 
infancy,  formed   their  own  conltitution  upon  the 
model  of  the  mother-country.     In  each  of  thefe 
feparate  fettlements,  a  chief  reprefents  the  king; 
a  council  the  peers ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  fe- 
veral didricls,  the  commons.     The  general  afiem- 

bly 
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BOO  Kbly  enacts  laws,  regulates  taxes,  and  judges  of 
xlY^the  adminiflration.  The  executive  part  belongs 
to  the  governor ;  who  alfo  occafionally  determines 
upon  caufes  which  have  not  been  tried  before, 
but  in  conjunction  with  the  council,  and  by  the 
majority  of  votes.  But  as  the  members  of  this 
body  derive  their  rank  from  him,  it  is  feldom  that 
they  thwart  his  defigns. 

Great  Britain,  to  reconcile  her  own  interefts 
with  the  freedom  of  her  colonies,  took  care  that 
no  laws  mould  be  enacted  there  which  were  in- 
confiftent  with  their  own.  She  hath  required 
that  her  delegates  mould  take  an  oath  that,  in 
the  places  fubject  to  their  authority,  they  would 
never  allow,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  any 
deviation  from  the  regulations  eftablifhed  for  the 
profperity  of  her  trade.  This  tie  of  an  oath  hath 
been  contrived,  becaufe,  as  the  iflands  them- 
felves  regulate  and  pay  the  greater  part  of  the 
falaries  of  their  chiefs,  it  was  to  be  apprehended 
that  fome  of  thefe  commanders  might  endeavour 
to  excite  liberality  by  their  indulgence.  Another 
check  hath  been  put  to  corruption.  It  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  ftipend  granted  to  the  governor, 
mould  extend  to  the  whole  duration  of  his  admi- 
niflration ;  and  that  it  mould  be  the  object  of 
the  fir  ft  bill  paflcd  on  his  arrival.  Thefe  precau- 
tions have  however  appeared  inefficient  to  fome 
perfons  of  a  defpotic  turn  of  mind.  Accord- 
ingly, it  hath  been  their  opinion,  to  profcribe  a 
cuitorn,  which  in  fome  meafure  made  thole  who 
iflue  orders  dependent  upon  men  who  were  fub- 
ordinate  to  them  ;  but  the  parliament  have  al- 
ways refufed  to  make  this  alteration.  Juftly 
dreading  that  fpirit  of  rapacioufnefs  which  in- 
duces men  to  crofs  the  leas,  they  have  always 
kept    up  a   cuiioui   which  they  think   proper  to 

check 
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check   the   fpirit  of  cupidity  and  tyranny.     It  isE  o  o  K 
with    the   fame   view,    that   they   have   decreed  t  Xiv. 
againft   thofe   governors  who  fhould  violate  the 
laws  of  the  colonies,  the  fame  penalties   as   are 
inflicted  in  England  on  thofe  who   trefpafs  upon 
the  national  conftitution. 

The  parliament  have  likewife  impowered  the 
iflands,  to  have  in  the  mother-country  deputies 
appointed  to  take  care  of  their  interefts.  Their 
principal  duty  is  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of 
the  ftatutes  patted  in  the  colonies.  Thefe  acts 
are  executed  provifionally  :  but  they  do  not  pafs 
into  a  law,  till  they  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  fovereign.  This  fanction  once  obtained, 
they  can  only  be  revoked  by  an  affembly  of  the 
colony  itfelf,  or  by  the  parliament ;  which  exer- 
cifes  fupreme  authority  over  the  whole  empire. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  agents  of  the  iflands  at  Lon- 
don, is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  in  the  Britifh  fenate.  Unhappy  will 
it  be  for  the  date,  if  ever  it  fhould  difregard  the 
clamours  of  the  reprefentatives,  whoever  they 
may  be.  The  counties  in  England  would  rife  ; 
the  colonies  would  fhake  off  their  allegiance  in 
America  ;  the  treafures  of  both  worlds  would  be 
loft  to  the  mother-country,  and  the  whole  empire 
would  fall  into  confufion. 

The  fourccs  of  public  felicity  have  not  yet 
been  corrupted  by  this  improper  fpirit.  The 
fettlements  formed  in  the  Weft  Indies  have  been 
always  attached  to  their  own  country  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  and  by  thofe  of  neceflity.  Their 
planters  have  been  conftantly  looking  up  to  their 
mother-country,  who  is  ever  attentive  to  their 
preservation  and  their  improvement.  One  might 
fay,  that  as  the  eagle,  who  never  lofes  fight  of 
the  neft    where   die  foftcrs.  her  young,  London 

feems 
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BOO  Kfeems  to  look  down  upon  her  colonies,  and  to  fee 
i^Jj^Z^j  them  grow  up  and  profper  under  her  tender  care. 
Her  numberlefs  veffels,  covering  an  extent  of  two 
thoufand  leagues  with  their  proud  fails,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  bridge  over  the  ocean ;  by  which 
they  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  communication 
between  both  worlds.  With  good  laws,  which 
maintain  what  fhe  has  once  eftablifhed,  fhe  pre- 
ferves  her  pofleffions  abroad  without  a  (landing 
army,  which  is  always  an  oppremve  and  ruinous 
burden.  Two  very  fmall  corps,  fixed  at  An- 
tigua and  Jamaica,  are  fufficient  for  a  nation 
which  thinks,  with  reafon,  that  maritime  forces, 
well  maintained,  kept  in  continual  employment, 
and  always  directed  towards  the  public  good,  are 
the  true  fortifications  of  thefe  ufeful  fettlements. 

By  thefe  beneficent  regulations,  dictated  by  hu- 
manity and  found  policy,  the  Englifh  iflands  foon 
grew  happy,  though  not  rich.  Their  culture  was 
confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo. 
Some  of  the  enterprifing  colonics  imported  fu- 
gar  canes  from  Brazil,  and  they  multiplied  pro- 
digioufly,  but  to  no  great  purpofe.  They  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  this  valuable 
plant,  and  drew  from  it  fuch  indifferent  fugar, 
that  it  was  either  rejected  in  Europe,  or  fold  at 
the  lowed  price.  A  feries  of  voyages  to  Fernam- 
bucca  taught  them  how  to  make  ufe  of  the  trea- 
fure  they  had  carried  off;  and  the  Portuguefe, 
who  till  then  had  engroffed  all  the  fugar  trade, 
found,  in  1650,  in  an  ally,  whofe  induftry  they 
thought  precarious,  a  rival  who  was  one  day  to 
fupplant  them. 
Meanscm-  THE  mother-country,  however,  had  but  a  very 
file  mo- y  ^ma^  ^are  m  tne  prosperity  of  her  colonies. 
thercoun-  They  themfelves  fent  their  own  commodities  di- 
try  t©ie-    re6tly  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  thought 

they 
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they  would   be    difpofed  of  to    moft  advantage  ;B  OOK 
and  indifcriminately  admitted  (hips  of  all  nations  ^J^", 
into   their  ports.     This  unlimited    freedom  mutt  felf  all  the 
of  courie  throw  alm.oft  all  their  trade  into  the  hands  produ&i- 
of  that   nation  which,  in  confequence  of  the  low  ^nds.^ 
intereft  their  money  bears,  the  iargenefs  of  their 
flock,  the  number  of  their  (hips,  and  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  their   duties   of  import  and   export, 
could  afford  to  make  the  bell  terms,  to  buy  at 
the  dearefl,  and  fell  at  the  cheapeft  rate.     Thefe 
people  were  the  Dutch.     They  united  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  fuperior  army;  which,  being  ever 
mailer  of  the  field,  is  free  in  all  it's   operations. 
They  foon  feized  upon  the  profits  of  fo  many  pro- 
ductions,  which    they    had  neither   planted   nor 
gathered.     Ten  of  their  fhips  were  feen  in  the 
Britifh  iflands  to  one  Englifli  veffel. 

The  nation  had  paid  little  attention  to  this  evil 
during  the  difturbances  of  the  civil  wars  ;  but  as 
foon  as  thefe  troubles  were  compofed,  and  the 
flate  reflored  to  tranquillity  by  the  very  violence 
of  it's  commotions,  it  began  to  turn  it's  views  to- 
wards it's  foreign  poffefnons.  It  perceived  that 
thofe  fubjects,  who  had  as  it  were  taken  refuge  in 
America,  would  be  loft  to  the  flate,  if  foreign 
powers,  which  confumed  the  fruits  of  the  in- 
du(try  of  the  colonies,  were  not  excluded.  The 
deliberate  and  weighty  difcuflion  of  this  point 
broughc  on  the  famous  navigation  aft  in  1651, 
which  excluded  air  foreign  fhips  from  entering 
the  harbours  of  the  Englifh  iflands,  and  confe- 
quently  obliged  their  produce  to  be  exported  di- 
rectly to  the  countries  under  the  dominion  of 
England.  The  government,  though  aware  of 
the  inconveniences  of  fuch  an  exciulion,  was  not 
alarmed  ai  it>  but  confidenng  the  empire  only  as 
a  tTKi9  the  fop  q£  whivm  jnult  b*  turned  back  to 

Vol,  V.  C  '  the 
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JB  o  OK  the  trunk,  when  it  flows  too  freely  to  fome  of  the 
XIV-     branches. 

However,  this  retraining  law  was  not  then 
enforced  in  it's  utmoft  rigour.  Perhaps  the  (hips 
belonging  to  the  mother-country  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  carry  off  all  the  productions 
of  the  iflands  ;  perhaps,  apprchenfions  might  pre- 
vail, that  the  colonifts  might  be  exafperated  by 
fuddenly  depriving  their  coafts  of  a  competition 
which  increafed  the  price  of  their  commodities. 
Perhaps,  the  plantations  dill  required  fome  fup- 
port,  in  order  to  bring  their  cultures  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  that  was  expected.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion was  not  rigoroufly  put  in  execution  till  1660. 
At  this  period,  the  Englifh  fugars  had  been  fub- 
ftituted  to  thofe  of  Portugal,  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they 
would  equally  have  fupplanted  them  to  the  fouth, 
had  not  the  obligation  impofed  upon  all  the  na- 
vigators to  flop  at  the  Britifh  ports  before  they 
paired  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  put  an  infur- 
mountable  obflacle  to  this  trade.  It  is  true,  that 
in  order  to  attain  this  fuperiority  over  the  only  na- 
tion that  was  in  pofTeffion  of  this  commodity,  the 
Englifh  had  been  obliged  greatly  to  lower  the 
price  of  it ;  but  their  plentiful  crops  made  them 
ample  amends  for  this  necefTary  facrifice.  If  other 
nations  were  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs  to  raife 
plantations,  at  lead  for  their  own  confuuiption, 
the  Englifh  opened  other  markets,  which  fuppli- 
ed  the  place  of  the  former.  The  only  misfortune 
they  experienced  in  a  long  feries  of  years,  was, 
the  feeing  many  of  their  cargoes  taken  by  French 
privateers,  and  fold  at  a  low  price.  The  planter 
fuftained  by  this  a  double  inconvenience,  that  of 

lofing 
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lofing  part  of  his  fugars,  and  being  obliged  to  fell  b  o  o  it 
the  remainder  below  their  value.  XIV- 

Notwithstanding   thefe  tranfient   piracies,  Diminuti- 
which  always  ceafed  in  time  of  peace,  the  plant- on  of  the 
ations  fiill  continued   to  increafe  in  the  Englifh  ^j^tase$ 
iflands.     All  the  productions  peculiar  to  America  England 
were  more  carefully  attended  to;  but  the  wealthy  derived 
proprietors  attached  themfelves  more  particularly^™^1* 
to  the  culture  of  fugar,  the  fale  of  which  was  con-Caufes  of 
flantly  increafed    throughout  all  Europe.     This11, 
profperity  exifted  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  century, 
when   attentive    men  perceived  that  the  exporta- 
tions   decreafed.     It   was  then  almoft  generally 
believed  that  the  colonies  were  exhaufted  ;    even 
the  national  fenate  adopted  this  idea,  not  confider- 
ing  that  if  the  foil  no  longer  had  that  degree  of 
fertility  peculiar  to  lands  newly  cleared,  it   ftili 
retained  that  fhare  of  fruitfulnefs  which  the  earth 
feldom  lofes,  unlefs  it's  fubftance  be   altered  by 
the  calamities  or  by  the  irregularities  of  nature. 
The  truth  was  foon  afcertained,  and  the  Englifh 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  foreign 
marts  were  infenfibly  fliut  againfh  Great  Britain, 
and  would  foon  be  opened  only  to  France.     This 
kingdom,  which,   from   it's  natural  advantages, 
and  from  the  a&ive  genius  of    it's  inhabitants, 
mould   be  foremoft  in  every  undertaking,  is  fo 
retrained  by  the  nature  of  it's  government,  that 
it   is   the  laft  in  becoming  acquainted  with  it's 
own  interefts.     The  French  firft  procured  their 
fugars  from  the  Englifh.     They  afterwards  made 
ibine  for  their  own  confumption,  then  for  fale, 
till  reftraints  of  every  kind  obliged  them  to  con- 
fine themfelves   merely  to  what  they  wanted.     It 
was  not  'till  171 6,  that   their  iilands  began  again 
to  fupply  other  nations.     The  fuperiority  of  their 
foil,  the   advantage  of  frs{h  lands,  the  frugality 
C  2  of 
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BOOKof  their  planters,  who   were   yet   poor,  all  con* 
^J^Y^fpired  to   enable  them  to  fell  the  production  at  a 
lower  price  than  their  competitors.     It  was  more- 
over of  a  better  quality ;  accordingly,  as   it  in- 
creafed,  that  which  was  formerly  in  fo  great  re- 
queft,  was  rejected  in  ail  the  markets.     Towards 
the  year  1740,  the  fugar  of  the  French  plantations 
became   fufneient  for  general  confumption,  and 
at  this  period  the  Englifh  were  reduced  to  culti- 
vate  no   more  than  what   they  wanted   for  their 
own  ufe.     The  quantity  they  made  was  Hill  very 
trifling  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  the 
ufc  of  tea,  and  the  habit  of  other  indulgences, 
foon   increafed   prodigioufly  the   confumption  of 
this  article. 
J^cfEns"„      Barbadoes  was  one   of  the  Britifh  pofieflions 
fettiemen*  which    fumifhed  mod  of  this  commodity.     This 
atBarba-  ifland,  which   is  fituated  to  windward  of  all   the 
p?ofp?rkytre^'  appeared  to  have  never  been  inhabited  even 
of  this      by  lavages,  when,  in  1627,  fome  Englifh  families 
ifland.       went  to  fettle  there,  but  without  any  interference 
of  government.     It  was  not  tiii  two  years    after, 
that  a  regular  colony  was  eftablifhed  there,  at  the 
expence  and  by  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle, 
who,  on  the  tragical  death  of  Charles  I.  was   de- 
prived of  a  property  which  had  been  too  impru- 
dently granted  him  by  that  weak  prince.     It  was 
found   covered   with  l'uch  hrge  and  hard  trees* 
that  uncommon  reiblution  and  patience  were   re- 
quired   to    fell    them   and   root    them    up.     Th« 
ground  was  foon  cleared  of  this  incumbrance,  or 
Itripped  of  this  ornament :  for  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther nature  does  not  decorate  her  own  work  bet- 
ter than  man,  who  alters  every  thing  for  himfelf 
alone.     Some    patriots,  tired  of  feeing  the  blood 
of  their  countrymen  fpilt,  went  and  peopled  this 
foreign  land.     While  the  other  colonies  were  ra- 
ther 
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ther  ravaged  than  cultivated  by  thofe  vagabonds  BOOK 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  country  ^*iv* 
by  poverty  or  licentioufnefs,  Barbadoes  daily  re- 
ceived new  inhabitants,  who  brought  along  with 
them  not  only  their  itock  of  money,  but  a  turn 
for  labour,  courage,  activity,  and  ambition  ;  thefe 
vices  and  virtues  which  are  the  effect  of  civil 
wars. 

By  thefe  means,  an  ifland,  which  is  no  more 
than  feven  leagues  in  length,  from  two  to  five  in 
breadth,  and  eighteen  in  circumference,  attained, 
in  lefs  than  forty  years,  to  a  population  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls  ;  and  to  a  trade 
that  employed  four  hundred  fhips  of  150  tons 
burthen  each.  Never  had  the  earth  beheld  fuch 
a  number  of  planters  collected  in  fo  fmall  a  com- 
pafs,  or  fo  many  rich  productions  raifed  in  fo 
fhort  a  time,  The  labours,  directed  by  Euro- 
peans, were  performed  by  flaves  purchafed  in 
Africa,  or  even  flolen  in  America.  This  new 
fpecies  of  barbarity  was  but  a  ruinous  kind  of 
prop  for  a  new  edifice,  and  very  nearly  occafion- 
ed  the  fubverfion  of  it. 

Some   Englifhmen,    who  had  landed   on   thecWpira- 
coafts  of  the  continent  to  get  flaves,  were  difco-  cyforna^ 
vered  by  the  Caribs,  who  were  the  objects  of  their  flaves  in 
fearch.     Thefe  favages  fell  upon  them,  and  put  Barbadoes, 
them  all  to  death  or  to  flight.     A  young   man, 
who  had   been  long  purfued,  ran  into  a  wood  ; 
where  an  Indian  woman  meeting  him,  faved    his 
life,  concealed  arid  fed  him,  and  forne  time  after 
conducted  him  to  the  fca-nde.     Kis  companions 
were  lying  at  anchor  there,  waiting  for  the  men 
they  miffed,  and  fent  the  boat  to  fetch  him.     His 
deliverer  infifted  on  following  him  on  board  the 
fhip.     They  were  no  fooner  landed  at  Barbadoes, 
but  the  monfter  fold  her  who  had  faved  his  life, 

and 
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BOO  Kand  had  beftowed  her  heart  as  well  as  her  perfon 
XIV*  upon  him.  To  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation,  one  of  their  poets  has  recorded  this 
fhecking  inftance  of  avarice  and  perfidy,  to  be 
abhorred  by  pofterity  :  It  has  been  told  in  feveral 
languages,  and  held  out  to  the  deteflation  of  all 
foreign  nations. 

The  Indians,  who  were  not  bold  enough  to  un- 
dertake to  revenge  themfclves,  imparted  their 
refentment  to  the  Negroes,  who  had  ftronger 
motives,  if  pofiible,  for  hating  the  Englilh.  The 
Haves  unanimouily  vowed  the  death  of  their  ty* 
rants.  This  confpiracy  was  carried  on  with  fuch 
fecrecy,  that,  the  day  before  it  was  to  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  the  colony  had  not  the 
lead  fufpicion  of  it.  But,  as  if  generofity  was 
always  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  wretched,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  plot  informed  his  matter  of  it. 
Letters  were  immediately  difpatched  to  all  the 
plantations,  and  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  im- 
pending deftruction.  The  following  night  the 
Haves  were  feized  in  their  huts ;  the  moft  guilty 
were  executed  at  break  of  day;  and  this  acl:  of  fe- 
verity  reduced  the  reft  to  obedience. 
Frefent  They  have  never  revolted  (ince,  and  yet  the 

gate  of  colony  hath  declined  confidcrably  from  it's  former 
profpenty.  It  it  ill  reckons  ten  thouiand  white 
people,  and  fifty  thoufand  Negroes  ;  but  the  crops 
are  not  anfwerable  to  the  population.  In  the 
moft  favourable  feafons,  they  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  twenty  millions  weight  of  fugar,  and 
are  very  often  below  ten  millions  ;  and  yet  to 
obtain  this  trifling  produce,  expences  are  required 
much  more  considerable  than  were  necelfary  for 
double  the  produce  in  the  beginning. 

The  foil  of  the  colony,  which  is  no  more  than 

a  rock  of  calcareous  (tone,  covered  with  very  lit. 

i  tic 
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tie  earth,  is  entirely  exhauded.  It  is  neceflfary  toBOOK 
make  a  deep  opening  in  it  every  year,  and  to  rlllv  X1^j 
up  with  manure  the  holes  which  have  been  made. 
The  moft  ordinary  of  thefe  manures  is  the  Varec, 
a  fea-weed  which  is  periodically  thrown  upon  the 
coaft  by  the  fea-tide.  The  fugar-canes  are  plant- 
ed in  this  fea-weed.  The  natural  foil  is  of  little 
more  ufe  in  the  growth  of  them,  than  the  chefts 
in  which  the  orange  trees  are  put  in  Europe. 

The  fugar  which  is  produced  by  thefe  cultures, 
hath  generally  fo  little  confidence,  that  it  cannot 
be  exported  in  it's  raw  (late,  but  mult  previouily 
be  earthed  ;  a  method  which  is  not  followed  in 
the  other  Engliih  fettlements,  although  it  be  not 
prohibited  there,  as  feveral  writers  have  advanced. 
One  great  proof  of  it's  bad  quality  is,  that  it 
is  fooner  reduced  to  melaffes  than  any  where 
elfe.  The  droughts,  which  are  fo  frequent  at 
Barbadoes  fince  the  country  hath  been  entirely 
laid  open,  ferve  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  which  was  formerly 
in  fo  flourifhing  a  (late. 

Accordingly,  though  the  taxes  do  not 
amount  annually  to  more  than  136,291  livres  % 
paid  by  a  trifling  poll-tax  upon  the  Negroes 
and  by  fome  other  impofts,  the  colonifts  are  re- 
duced to  a  ftate  of  mediocrity  which  approaches 
to  indigence.  This  fituation  prevents  them  from 
leaving  the  care  of  their  plantations  to  agents,  in 
order  to  go  and  inhabit  milder  climates.  It  even 
renders  them  inhuman  towards  their  Haves,  whom 
they  treat  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  unknown  in 
the  other  colonies. 

Barbadoes  was  very  lately  the  only  trading 
poffefTion  belonging  to  the  Englifh  in  the  Wind- 
ward  Iflands.     The   fhips   coming   from   Africa 

*  5j^?8I,   15s.   lod. 
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BOOK  ufed  generally  to  put  in  there.  They  delivered 
XiV*  their  whole  cargo  to  one  fingle  purchafer,  and  at 
a  fettled  price,  without  diftinction  of  either  age 
or  fex  in  the  bargain.  Thefe  Negroes,  thus 
bought  in  the  wholei'ale  way  by  the  merchants, 
were  fold  in  retail  in  the  iiland  itfelf,  or  in  the 
other  Engliih  fettlemenrs,  and  the  refufe  of  them 
was  either  clancleflinely  or  openly  introduced  in 
the  colonies  of  the  other  nations.  This  great 
trade  hath  confiderably  decreafed.  Hence  moifc 
o^  the  other  Britifn  iflands  have  chofen  to  re- 
ceive their  flaves  directly  from  Guinea,  and  have 
fubmitted  to  the  eftablimed  cuftom  of  paying  for 
them  with  bills  of  exchange  at  ninety  days  fight. 
This  credit,  which  was  infufficient,  hath  fince 
been  extended  to  a  twelvemonth,  and  it  hath 
frequently  been  neccffary  to  prolong  it  even  be- 
yond that  term. 

Before  this  revolution,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fpice  was  in  circulation  at  Barbadoes. 
The  little  coin  which  is  at  prefent  {till  found 
there,  is  Spanifh  ;  it  is  confidered  as  mcrchandife, 
and  is  only  taken  by  weight.  The  navy  which 
is  appropriated  to  this  fettlement  confifts  of  a  few 
veflels,  which  are  rieceffary  for  it's  feveral  cor- 
refpondences,  and  of  about  forty  iloops,  employ- 
ed in  the  fifhery  of  the  flying-hm. 

Barbadoes  is  generally  even,  and  every  where 
fufceptible  of  cultivation,  except  in  a  very  fmall 
number  of  hollow  ways.  It  is  only  at  the  center 
that  the  territory  rifes  imperceptibly,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  mountain,  covered  up  to  it's  fuinmit 
with  plantations  equally  convenient  and  agree- 
able, becaufe  they  were  all  eftablimed  in  times 
of  great  opulence.  The  iiland  is  not  watered 
with  rivers,  but  fprings  of  water  fit  for  drinking 
are  rather  common  in  it  \   and  it  is  interfered 

from 
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from   one  end  to  another  by  very   fine   roads,  book 
Thefe  all  terminate  at  Bridge-town  ;  a  town  badly  ^^J^, 
fuuated  but  well  built,  where   the   commodities 
deitined  for  exportation  are  embarked,  although 
it  be  only  a  road  open  to  feveral  winds. 

The  colony,  divided  into  eleven  pariflies,  doth  isBarba- 
not  afibrd  one  pod  where  an  enemy  once  landed  £oe3£ipa- 
could  be  flopped  ;  and  the  landing,  which  is  notmak°     a 
poffible  in  feveral  parts  of  the  coair,  is  very  prac-  good  de- 
ticable  in    others,  notvvithftanding  the    redoubts       e,? 
and  batteries  planted  to  prevent  it.     Military  men 
think,  that  the  lured  way  of  fucceeding  in  an  at- 
tack, would  be   to   make  it  between  the  capital 
and  the  town  of  Hole-town. 

This  enterprife  would  require  more  confider- 
able  forces  than  might  be  imagined,  considering 
that  Barbadoes  hath  no  regular  troops.  It  is 
filled  with  planters  of  fmall  dature,  brave  and 
active,  accuftomed  to  military  exercifes,  and 
who  probably  would  make  fcarce  lefs  refidance 
than  a  mercenary  army.  The  armament  defin- 
ed for  this  conqued  mould  be  difpatched  from 
Europe;  if  it  were  formed  at  Martinico,  or  at 
any  other  fettlement  fituated  to  leeward,  the 
Englifh  fquadrons  which  would  be  in  thofe  lati- 
tudes, might  block  up  the  port  where  the  expe- 
dition was  preparing,  or  might  arrive  at  Barba- 
does time  enough  to  didurb  the  operations  of  the 
befiegers. 

This  ifland  is  to  the  windward  of  all  the  others, 
and  yet  no  great  advantage  can  be  reaped  from  it's 
pofition,  confidered  in  a  military  light.  It  hath 
only  fuch  harbours  as  are  fit  to  receive  veifels 
that  come  to  trade  there;  and  though  it  be  lefs 
expofed  to  dorms  and  to  hurricanes  than  the 
neighbouring  latitudes,  it  doth  not  offer  at  any 
time  afecure  afylumto  men  of  war,  and  ftill  lefs 
2  during 
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BOOK  during  the  lad  fix  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
X1Y-  fea  is  more  tempeftuous.  The  mother-country 
hath  therefore  formed  no  naval  efiablifhment  upon 
ir.  The  national  fquadrons  are  never  ftationed 
there ;  and  if  any  of  them  fometimes  appear,  it 
is  only  for  a  little  while.  Thus  it  was,  that,  in 
1 76 1  and  in  1762,  during  the  fine  weather,  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  fleets 
deftined  for  the  conqueft  of  Martinico  and  of  the 
Havannah  were  aflembled  there. 
Events  Antigua,  which  hath  a  circular  form,  and  is 

that  h!va  about  twenty  miles  long,  was  found  totally  uninha- 
»Andgua.  bited  by  thofe  few  Frenchmen  who  fled  thither  in 
Produ&i-   1628,  upon  being  driven  from  St.  Chriftopher's  by 
peifces  of"tbe  Spaniards.  The  want  of  fprings,  which  doubt- 
that  ifland.  lefs  was  the  reafon  why  no   favages  had  fettled 
The  im-    there,  induced  thefe  fugitives  to  return,  as  foon  as 
of  it  to     they  could  regain  their  former  habitations.  Some 
GreatBri-  Engiifhmen,    more   enterprifing   than  either  the 
wn'         French    or  the   Caribs,  flattered   themfelves  that 
they  fhould  overcome  this  great  obftacle,  by  col- 
lecting the  rain-water  in  cifterns ;  and  they  there- 
fore fettled  there.     The  year  in  which  this  fettle- 
ment  was  begun  is  not  exactly  known;  but  it 
appears  thzt  in  January  1640  there  were  about 
thirty  families  on  the  ifland. 

The  number  was  not  much  increafed,  when 
Lord  Willoughby,  to  whom  King  Charles  II.  had 
granted  the  property  of 'Antigua,  fent  over  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  inhabitants  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  in  1666.  It  is  probable  they  would  never 
have  enriched  themfelves  by  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco, indigo,  and  ginger,  the  only  commodi- 
ties they  dealt  in,  had  not  colonel  Codrington 
introduced  into  the  ifland,  which  was  then 
reftored  to  the  dominion  of  the  date,  a  fource  of 
wealth,  in  the  year  1680,  by  the  culture  of  fugar0 

This 
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This  being  at  firft  black,  harm,  and  coarfe,  wass  o  o  K 
rejected  in  England,  and  could  only  be  difpofed  XIV- 
of  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Hans  towns,  where  it 
fold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  that  of  the  other 
colonies.  By  the  molt  afliduous  labour,  art  got 
the  better  of  nature,  and  brought  this  fugar  to  as 
great  a  perfection,  and  to  fell  for  as  high  a  price 
as  any  other. 

Every  one  was  then  defirous  of  extending  this 
culture.  In  1741,  it  employed  three  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  white  men,  and 
twenty-feven  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
Negroes.  Since  that  period,  the  number  of  free 
men  hath  been  much  diminifhed,  and  that  of  the 
flaves  is  confiderably  increafed.  Their  united  la- 
bours produce  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  weight 
of  raw  fugar,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
rum.  This  income  is  confiderably  lefs  in  thofe 
feafons,  which  occur  too  frequently,  when  the  co- 
lony is  affli&ed  with  drought  -,  and  for  this  reafon 
it  is  very  much  indebted. 

All  the  tribunals  are  eftablifhed  at  St.  John's, 
fituated  to  the  Weft  of  the  ifland.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  trade  hath  been  likewife  concentrated 
in  that  town.  Unfortunately,  it's  port  is  clofed 
up  by  a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  no  more  than 
twelve  feet  of  water.  If  the  depth  of  water  fhould 
ftill  decreafe,  the  navigators  will  take  in  their 
cargoes  to  the  North  of  the  colony,  in  the  road 
of  Parham,  which  is  much  preferable  to  the  one 
they  now  frequent,  but  which  is  infinitely  lefs  con- 
venient for  the  collecting  of  the  commodities. 

Motives  of  great  importance  fhould  excite 
England  to  prevent,  by  all  poflible  means,  the 
decline  of  fo  valuable  a  fettlement.  It  is  the 
only  bulwark  of  the  numerous  and  fmali  iflands 
which  that   country  polTefles   in  thefe  latitudes. 

They 
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BOOK  They  all  depend  upon  Antigua,  and  upon  the 
Englifh  Havre,  an  excellent  port,  where  the  naval 
forces  defigned  for  their  protection,  anchor,  and 
where  the  fquadrons  find  collected  in  arfenals, 
and  in  well-flocked  magazines,  the  articles  necef- 
fary  to  carry  on  their  operations.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  fmall  fortifications  which  furround 
the  two  principal  harbours ;  part  of  the  pay  of  fix 
hundred  men,  intruded  with  their  defence  ;  the 
cofts  occafioned  by  the  artillery ;  all  thefe  ex- 
pences  are  defrayed  by  the  colony,  and  abforb 
two-thirds  of  the  272,582  livres*  which  it  is  oblig- 
ed to  require  annually  from  it's  inhabitants. 

This  is  too  great  a  burthen.  In  order  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  weight  of  it,  the  afiembly  of  the  ifland 
thought  of  laying  a  tax  upon  thofe  proprietors 
who  fhould  refide  in  Europe :  but  the  mother- 
country  annulled  a  regulation  which  was  evident- 
ly injurious  to  the  liberty  of  individuals.  The 
colony  then  ordered,  that  the  planters  fhould 
for  the  future  have  only  one  white  man,  or  two 
white  women,  to  every  fet  of  thirty  Negroes. 
This  law,  which  was  adopted  by  feveral  other 
iilands,  is  not  much  attended  to,  becaufe  it  is  lefs 
expenfive  to  tranfgrefs  it,  than  to  maintain  free 
me.n,  whofe  attendance  cannot  be  compelled. 
The  penalties,  therefore,  which  are  regulated  for 
punifhing  the  tranfgreflion  of  this  law,  are  be- 
come one  of  the  greatefi:  refources  of  the  public 
treafury  of  that  fcttlement. 

It's  legiflative  body  hath  fometimes  difplayed 
a  remarkable  fhare  of  courage.  The  Englifh 
iilands  have  no  coin  which  belongs  properly  to 
themfelves ;  that  which  is  circulated  there,  is  all 
foreign.     The  mother-country  thought  it  necef- 
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fary  to  fettle  the  value  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  B  o  o  k 
the  century.  This  arrangement  was  judged  to  t  XIV- 
be  contrary  to  the  interefl;  of  the  colony,  who 
themfelves  fettled  it  upon  a  higher  footing.  It 
was  natural  to  imagine  that  parliament  would  an- 
nul an  a£t  fo  repugnant  to  their  authority.  The 
lawyers  agreed,  if  that  event  fhould  take  place, 
never  to  lend  their  afliftance  to  any  of  thofe  who 
fhould  have  refufed  to  accept  the  coin  at  the 
price  fixed  by  the  aifembly. 

Another  occurrence  exhibited  in  a  flill  Wrong- 
er light  the  kind  of  fpirit  which  prevailed  at  An* 
tigua.  The  governor,  colonel  Park,  fetting  equal- 
ly at  defiance  the  laws  of  morality  and  decency, 
was  unreflrained  and  intemperate  in  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. The  colony  demanded,  and  obtained, 
his  recal.  As  he  did  not  feem  difpofed  to  de- 
part, feveral  of  the  mod  considerable  inhabitants 
went  to  expoftulate  with  him,  in  the  ftrongeil 
terms,  upon  this  kind  of  difobedience.  They 
were  repulfed  with  brutality  by  his  guards.  The 
people  took  up  arms,  and  the  tyrant  was  attack- 
ed in  his  own  houle,  and  mafTacred.  His  body 
was  then  thrown  naked  into  the  ftreet,  and  mu- 
tilated by  tfeofe  whofe  bed  he  had  dishonoured. 
The  mother-country,  more  moved  by  the  facred 
rights  of  nature  than  jealous  of  her  own  autho- 
rity, overlooked  an  adt  which  her  vigilance  ought 
to  have  prevented,  but  which  (he  was  too  equita- 
ble to  revenge.  It  is  only  the  part  of  tyranny  to 
excite  a  rebellion,  and  then  to  quench  it  in  the 
blood  of  the  oppreiTcd.  Machiavelifm,  which 
teaches  princes  the  art  of  being  feared  and  deteft- 
ed,  directs  them  to  ftifle  the  victims  whofe  cries 
<>row  importunate.  Humanity  orefcribes  to  kings, 
iutiice  in  legiflsrtionj  inildnei's  in  government, 
lenity  to  prevent  infurrcvlionSj  and  mercy  to  par- 
don 
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BOOK  don   them.     Religion   enjoins   obedience  to  the 
^J^*     people;    but   God,    above  all    things,    requirec 
equity  in  princes.     If  they  violate  it,  innumera- 
ble witnefles  will  rife  Tip  againfl  a  iingle  man  at 
the  final  judgment. 

The  council  of  Antigua  doth  not  extend  it's 
jurifdiclion  over  the  neighbouring  iflands,  which 
have  all  their  particular  aflemblies  :  but  the  go- 
\rernor  of  Antigua  is  alfo  governor  of  the  other 
iflands,  except  Barbadoes,  which,  on  account  of 
it's  pofition  and  importance,  hath  deferved  parti- 
cular diftineYion.  This  governor-general  mud 
pay  an  annual  vifit  to  the  places  under  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  he  ufually  begins  his  tour  by  Mont- 
ferrat. 
State  of  This  iiland,  difcovered  in  1493  by  Columbus, 
the  fettle- and   occupied  in   1632  by  the  Englifh,  is  only 

mentfor-      -    Ut_  it  •?         /  r  ti       r 

medbythe  eight  or  nine  leagues  in  circumference,  lhe  la- 
Engiifh  at  vages,  who  lived  peaceably  in  it,  were  expelled, 
Montfer-  accorcjjng  t0  cuftom,  by  the  ufurpers.  This  act 
of  injuftice  was  not  at  nrft  followed  with  any  very 
fortunate  circumftances.  The  progrefs  of  the 
new  fettlements  was  for  a  long  time  fo  flow,  that 
fix  and  fifty  years  after  it's  foundation  it  fcarce 
contained  feven  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  not 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  that  the  po- 
pulation, both  in  white  men  and  Negroes,  be- 
came as  numerous  as  it  could  be  in  fo  confined 
a  pofleflion.  Sugar  canes  were  then  fubftituted 
to  commodities  of  little  value,  which  had  occa- 
fioned  their  planters  to  languifn  in  a  date  of  mi- 
fery.  War  and  the  elements  overthrew,  at  fe- 
veral  intervals,  the  bed-founded  expectations, 
and  obliged  the  colonifls  to  contract  debts  which 
are  not  yet  paid  off.  At  the  preient  period,  the 
activity  of  a  thoufand  free  perfons,  and  the  la- 
bours of  eight  thoufand  flaves,  produce  five  or 

fix 
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fix  millions  weight  of  raw  fugar,  upon  plains  of B  OOK 

little  extent,  or  in  vallies  which  are  fertilized  by     *iv 

the  waters  falling  from  the  mountains.     One  of 

the  difadvantages   of  this  ifland,  the  public  ex- 

pences  of  which  do  not  exceed  annually  49,887 

livres  %  is,  that  it   has   not   one  fingle  harbour 

where  the  lading  and  unlading  can  eafily  be  made. 

The  fhips   would  even  be  in  danger  upon  thefe 

coafts,  if  the  mafters  did  not  take  care,  when 

they  fee  a  dorm  approaching,  to  put  out  to  fea, 

or  to  take  fhelter  in  fome  neighbouring  harbour. 

Nevis  is  expofed  to  the  fame  inconvenience. 

The  moft  generally  received  opinion  is  that  the  Ancient 

Englifh  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1628.     It  is  pro- ^a.nners 

1  1  •  i  i-i  •     and  Pre~ 

perly  nothing  more  than  a  very  high  mountain, femitate 

of  an  eafy  afcent,  and  crowned  with  tall  trees.  ?*th<f 
The  plantations  lie  all  round  ;  and  beginning  at  Nevis. 
the  fea-fide,  are  continued,  almofl  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ;  but  the  higher  they  (land  the  lefs 
fertile  they  are,  becaufe  the  foil  grows  more  flony. 
This  ifland  is  watered  by  many  dreams,  which 
would  be  fo  many  fources  of  plenty,  if  they  did 
not  in  flormy  weather  fwell  into  torrents,  waih 
away  the  lands,  and  deftroy  the  treafures  they 
have  produced. 

The  colony  of  Nevis  was  a  model  of  virtue,  or- 
der, and  (piety.  Thefe  exemplary  manners  have 
been  ow^njto  the  paternal  care  of  the  firft  gover- 
nor. This  incomparable  man  infpired  all  the  in- 
habitants, by  his  own  example,  with  a  love  of 
labour,  a  reafonable  ceconomy,  and  innocent  re- 
creations. The  perfon  who  commanded,  and 
thofe  who  obeyed,  were  all  actuated  by  the  fame 
principle  of  the  drifted  equity.  So  rapid  was 
the  progrefs  of  this  fingular  fettlement,  that,  if 

we 
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B  O  O  K  vvc  may  credit  all  the  accounts  of  thofe  times,  it 
v_^lv*  foon  contained  10,000  white  people,  and  20,000 
"~v""N->  blacks.  Admitting  even  that  fuch  a  population, 
upon  a  territory  of  two  leagues  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadth,  mould  be  exaggerated,  (till  it 
will  (hew  the  amazing  but  infallible  effect  of  vir- 
tue, in  promoting  the  profperity  of  a  well-regu- 
lated fociety. 

But,  even  virtue  itfelf  will  not  fecure  either 
individuals  or  focieties  from  the  calamities  of  na- 
ture, or  from  the  injuries  of  fortune.  In  1689,  a 
dreadful  mortality  fwept  away  half  this  happy  co- 
lony. It  was  ravaged  in  1706  by  a  French  fqua- 
dron,  which  carried  off  three  or  four  thoufand 
Haves.  The  next  year  the  ruin  of  this  ifland  was 
completed,  by  the  mod  violent  hurricane  ever  re- 
corded. Since  this  feries  of  difafters,  it  has  reco- 
vered a  little.  It  contains  fix  hundred  free  men 
and  five  thoufand  Haves,  the  taxes  upon  whom 
do  not  exceed  45,000  livres*,  and  who  fend  to 
England  three  or  four  millions  weight  of  raw  fa- 
gar,  the  whole  of  which  is  (hipped  under  the 
walls  of  an  agreeable  city  called  Charles-town. 
Perhaps  thofe  who  repine  molt  at  the  deftruction 
of  the  Americans  and  the  Havery  of  the  Africans, 
would  receive  fome  confolation  if  the  Europeans 
were  every  where  as  humane  as  the  Englifli  have 
been  in  this  ifland  of  Nevis,  and  if  all  the  iflands 
in  America  were  as  well  cultivated  in  proportion  ; 
but  nature  and  fociety  afford  few  inftances  of  fuch 
miraculous  profperity. 
St.Ctmf-  Saint  Christopher's  was  the  nurfery  of  all 
topher'd,    t^e  Engjift)  antj  French  colonies  in  America.  Both 

■which  is  at         .       °         .        .     .  _  .  . 

firtf  divid- nations  arrived  there  on  cue  lame  day,  in  1625. 
cd  between  They  (hared  the  ifland  between  them ;  figned  a 
lifh  and"    perpetual  neutrality;    and  entered   into  a  mutual 

engage- 
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engagement  to  aflift  each  other  againft  their  com-  book 
mon  enemy  the  Spaniard,  who  for  a  century  pad  y_j^i^j 
had  invaded  or  difturbed  the   two    hemifpheres.  French,  at 
Unfortunately,  by  an  inconfiderate  kind  of  con-1^^- 
vention,   hunting,  fifhing,    the  woods,   the  har-  t°r"f!te0n~ 
bours,  and  the  falt-pits,  had  all  been  left  in  com-GreatBri- 
mon.     This  arrangement   mixed  too  many  per-tam* 
fons  together,  who  could  not  be  agreeable  to  each 
other,  and  jealoufy   foon  divided  thofe  whom  a 
temporary  intereft  had  united.     This  fatal  paflion 
created  daily    quarrels,  fkirmifhes,   and   devalua- 
tions ;    but   thefe  were  only  domeltic  animofities, 
in    which    the    refpective  governments   took  no 
part.       Concerns  of  great  importance  having,  in 
1666,  kindled  between  the  two  mother-countries 
a    war,  which  continued   almofl   uninterruptedly 
during  the  remainder  of  the   century,  their  fub- 
je&s  in  St.  Chriftopher's  fought  with  a  degree  of 
obftinacy   that  was  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 
Sometimes  conquerors,  and  fometimes  conquered, 
they  alternately  drove  each  other  from  their  plan- 
tations.    This  long  corned,  in  which  both  parties 
alternately  had  the  advantage,  was  terminated  by 
the  total  expulfion  of  the  French  in  1702;  and  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  cut  off  all  their  hopes  of  ever 
returning  thither. 

This  was  no  great  facrifice  for  a  people  who 
had  never  ferioufly  attended  to  the  care  of  culti- 
vating productions  upon  their  domain.  Their 
population  amounted  but  to  66y  white  people,  of 
all  ages  and  both  fexes ;  29  free  blacks,  and  659 
(laves.  All  their  herds  confided  only  of  265 
head  of  horned  cattle,  and  157  horles.  They 
cultivated  nothing  but  a  Jit  tic  cotton  and  indigo, 
and  had  but  one  (ingle  fugar  plantation. 

Though  the  Englifh  had  for  a  lon£  time  made  What  s*- 
a  greater  advantage  of  this  ifland,  yet  they  did  not  pher»8  ^%_ 

Vol.  V.  D  irnme- 
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Book  immediately  reap  all  the  benefit  they  might  have 

^-^i^donc,  from  having  the  fole  pofiefiion  of  it.     This 

came,  mi-  conqueft:  was  for   a  long  time   a  prey  to  rapa- 

der  the      cious  governors,  who  fold  the  lands  for  their  own 

vernment.""  Pro^,  or  gave  them  away  to    their   creatures ; 

though  they   could  only  warrant  the  duration  of 

the  fale,  or  grant,  during  the  term  of  their  admi- 

niftration.     The  parliament  of  England  at  length 

remedied  this  evil,  by  ordering,  that  all   lands 

fhould  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  purchafe- 

nioney  paid  into  the  public  coffers.     After  this 

prudent  regulation,  the  new  plantations  were  as 

well  cultivated  as  the  old  ones. 

The  ifland,  which  is  in  general  narrow,  but 
very  unequally  fo,  may  have  an  extent  of  thirty- 
fix  leagues  fquare.  Mountains,  thick  fet  and 
barren,  though  covered  with  verdure,  and  which 
occupy  one  third  of  the  territory,  interfecT  it  al- 
moft  throughout  it's  whole  length.  From  the  foot 
of  thefe  mountains  iilue  an  infinite  number  of 
fprings,  which,  unfortunately,  are  for  the  mod 
part  dried  up  in  the  dry  feafons.  Scattered  over 
£/  the  plain  we  met  with  a  number  of  agreeable, 
neat,  and  convenient  habitations,  which  are  or- 
namented with  avenues,  fountains,  and  groves. 
The  tafte  for  rural  life,  which  the  Engliih  have 
retained  more  than  any  other  civilized  nation  in 
Europe,  prevails  in  the  highed  degree  at  St. 
Chriftopher's.  They  never  had  the  leaft  occafion 
to  form  themfelves  into  fmall  focieties,in  order  to 
pafs  away  the  time ;  and  if  the  French  had  not 
left  there  a  fmall  town,  where  their  manners  are 
prefer ved,  they  would  full  be  unacquainted  with 
that  kind  of  focial  life,  which  is  productive  of 
more  altercations  than  pleafures  ;  which  is  kept 
up  by  gallantry,  and  terminates  in  debauchery ; 
irhich  begins  with  convivial  joys,  and  ends  in  the 

quarrels 
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quarrels  of  gaming.  Inltead  of  this  image  ofBOOK 
union,  which  is  in  facl  only  a  beginning  of  dif-  ^J^^ 
cord,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  proprietors,  who 
are  almoft  all  of  them  fettled  in  Europe,  the 
number  of  which  amounts  to  eighteen  hundred, 
live  upon  the  plantations ;  from  whence  they 
gather  by  the  labour  of  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  thoufand  Haves,  eighteen  millions  weight  of 
raw  fugar,  which  is  the  finefi  in  the  New  World. 
This  produce  enables  the  colony  to  provide  with 
eafe  for  the  public  expences,  which  do  not  an- 
nually exceed  68,145  livres  10  fols  *. 

Ir   was  at  St.  Chriftopher's,  that  in  1756  was  Wretched 
exhibited  a  fcene  worthy  of  being  recounted.        ph^that 

A  Negroe  had,  from   his  childhood,  partook  have  hap- 
of  the  amufements  of  his  young  mafter.  This  fa- Pen5.<*  *£ 
miliarity,  which   is  commonly  fo  dangerous,  ex-  £opher's." 
tended   the  ideas  of  the    Have,  without  altering; 
his  character.     Quazy  foon  deferved  to  be  chofeu 
overfeer  over  the  labours,  and  over  the  planta- 
tions ;  and  he  difplayed  in  that  important  pod 
an  uncommon  (hare  of  underilanding,  and  an  in-  ' 
defatigable  zeal.     His  conduct  and  his  talents  in- 
creafed  his  favour,  which  appeared  to  be  unalter- 
ably fixed,  when  this  director,  hitherto  fo  much 
beloved  and  fo  much  difiinguifhed,  was  fufpe&ed 
of  having  infringed  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the 
police,   and   publicly  threatened  with  an  humi- 
liating punifhment. 

A  slave  who  had  for  a  long  time  efcaped 
chaitifement,  infii&ed  too  readily  and  too  fre- 
quently upon  his  eo^als,  is  infinitely  jealous  of 
that  diftincYion.  Quazy,  who  dreaded  fhame 
more  than  the  grave,  a.n4  who  did  not  flatter 
liiinielf  with  being  able  to  avert  the  fentence  pro- 

*  2,83?1,  ?s'.   lid. 

D  2  n ou need 
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BOO  Knounced  againft  him  by  his  intreaties,  went  out 
jJ^J^L  in  tne  mid(t  °f  tne  nignt)  m  order  to  obtain  a 
powerful  mediation.  His  mafter  unfortunately 
perceived  him,  and  attempted  to  flop  him.  They 
grappled  with  each  other ;  and  thefe  two  dex- 
terous and  vigorous  champions  wreftled  for  fome 
time  with  varied  fuccefs.  At  length  the  flavc 
threw  down  his  inflexible  mafter,  and  kept  him 
in  that  difagreeable  fituation  ;  when,  putting  a 
dagger  to  his  bread,  he  addreffed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

"  Master,  I  have  been  brought  up  with  you. 
"  Your  pleafures  have  been  mine.  My  heart 
"  hath  never  known  any  other  interefts  than 
"  your's.  I  am  innocent  of  the  trifling  offence 
*c  of  which  I  am  accufed  \  but  had  I  even  been 
"  guilty  of  it,  you  ought  to  have  forgiven  me. 
"  All  my  fenfes  are  roufed  with  indignation  at 
"  the  recollection  of  the  affront  which  you  arc 
"  preparing  for  me ;  and  thus  it  is  that  I  will 
"  avoid  it."  On  faying  thefe  words,  he  cut  his 
own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  curfing 
the  tyrant,  whom  he  covered  with  his  blood. 

In  the  fame  ifland,  love  and  friendihip  have 
been  ilgnalized  by  a  tragic  event,  which  hath  ne- 
ver been  paralleled  either  in  fable  or  in  hiflory. 

Two  Negroes,  both  young,  handfome,  robuft, 
courageous,  and  born  with  a  foul  of  an  uncommon 
ca(t,  had  been  fond  of  each  other  from  their  in- 
fancy. Partners  in  the  fame  labours,  they  were 
united  by  their  fufTerings ;  which,  in  feeling  minds, 
form  a  ftronger  attachment  than  pleafures.  If 
they  were  not  happy,  they  comforted  each  other 
at  lea  ft  in  their  mifery.  Love,  which  generally 
obliterates  the  remembrance  of  all  misfortunes, 
ferved  only  to  make  their's  complete.  A  Negro 
girl,   who   was   likewife  a  flaye,   and  whofe  eyes 

fparkled, 
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fparkled,  no  doubt,  with  greater  vivacity  and  fireB  OOK 
from  the  contrail  of  her  dark  complexion,  excited  v  Xlv- 
an  equal  flame  in  the  hearts  of  thefe  two  friends. 
The  girl,  who  was  more  capable  of  infpiring  than 
of  feeling  a  ftrong  paflion,  would  readily  have  ac- 
cepted either;  but  neither  of  them  would  deprive 
his  friend  of  her,  or  yield  her  up  to  him.  Time 
ferved  only  to  increafe  the  torments  they  fufFered, 
without  affecting  their  friend  (hip  or  their  love. 
Oftentimes  did  tears  of  anguifh  ftream  from  their 
eyes,  in  the  midft  of  the  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship they  gave  each  other,  at  the  fight  of  the  too 
beloved  object  that  threw  them  into  defpair. 
They  fometimes  fvvore  that  they  would  love  her 
no  more,  and  that  they  would  rather  part  with 
life  than  forfeit  their  friendfhip.  The  whole 
plantation  was  moved  at  the  fight  of  thefe  con- 
flicts. The  love  of  the  two  friends  for  the  beau- 
tiful Negro  girl  was  the  topic  of  every  conver- 
fation. 

One  day  they  followed  her  into  a  wood  ;  there, 
each  embraced  her,  clafped  her  a  thoufand  times 
to  his  heart,  fwore  all  the  oaths  of  attachment, 
and  called  her  every  tender  name  that  love  could 
fugged;  when,  fuddenly,  without  fpeaking  or 
looking  at  each  other, they  both  plunged  a  dagger 
into  her  breaft.  She  expired,  and  they  mingled 
their  tears  and  groans  with  her  lafl:  breath.  They 
roared  aloud,  and  made  the  wood  refound  with 
their  violent  outcries.  A  flave  came  running  to 
their  afiiftance,  and  fawtfrem  at  a  diftance,  ftifling 
the.  victim  of  their  extraordinary  paflion  with  their 
kiifes.  He  called  out  to  fome  others,  who  foon 
came  up,  and  found  thefe  two  friends  embracing 
each  other  upon  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl, 
and  bathed  in  her  blood ;  while  they  themfelves 

were 
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BOOK  were  ex,  "ring  in  the  dreams  that  flowed  from  their 
^J^Xij  own  wounds. 

These  lovers  and  thefe  friends  were  flaves.     Is 
it  in    fo    degrading    a  fiation,  that  we   fee  fuch 
actions  as  mud  aftonifn  the  whole  world  ?  If  there 
can   be  a   man  who  is    not  (truck   with   horror 
and  compaflion  at  the  greatnefs  of  this  ferocious 
love,  nature  mud   have  formed  him,  not  for  the 
flavery  of  the  Negroes,  but  for  the   tyranny   of 
their  matters.     Such  a  man  muft  have  lived  with- 
out   commiferating    others,  and  will   die  without 
comfort,  he   muft    never   have  fhed  a  tear,  and 
none  will  ever  be  fhed  for  him. 
ParticuU-      Barbuda,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  Co- 
rmes  c©»- drington  family,  and  the  circumference  of  which 
Barbuda,    is  fix  or  feven   leagues,  hath    dangerous  coafh. 
This  is  perhaps  the  moil  even  of  all   the  Ameri- 
can iilands.     The  trees  which  cover  it  are  weak, 
and  not  very  high,  becaufe  there  are  never  more 
than  fix  or  feven  inches  of  earth  upon  a  layer  of 
llme-flone.     Nature   hath   placed  great  plenty  of 
turtles   here  ;    and    caprice  hath  occafioned    the 
fending  thither  of  deer,  and  feveral  kinds  of  game ; 
chance  hath  filled  the  woods   with  pintados,  and 
other  fowls,  efcaped   from  the  vefTels  after  fome 
fhipwreck.     "Upon  this  foil  are  fed  oxen,  horfes, 
and  mules,  for    the  labours  of  the  neighbouring 
fettlements.     No  other  culture  is  known   there, 
except  that  of  the  kind  of  corn  which  is   necef- 
fary  for  the  feeding  of  the   numerous   herds,  in 
thofe  feaions  when  the  pafture  fails.     It's  popula- 
tion is  reduced  to  three  hundred  and   fifty  Haves, 
and  to  the  fmall  number  of  free  men  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  overlook  them.     This  private  property 
pays  no  tribute  to  the  nation,  though   it  be  fub- 
jecl:  to  the  tribunals  of  Antigua.     The  air  here  is 
very  pure,  and  very  wholefome.     Formerly,  the 

fickly 
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fickly  people  of  the    other  Englifh  iflands  went  BOOK 
to  breathe  it,  in   order  to  flop  the   progrefs    of  ^}]^ 
their    difeafes,    or    to    recover    their    ftrength. 
This  cullom   hath  ceafed,    fmce  fome   of   them 
have  indulged  themfelves  in  parties   of  deftruc- 
tive  chace. 

Must  men  then  be  fufFered  to  perifh,  in  order 
that  animals  ihould  be  preferved  !  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  fo  atrocious  a  cuftom,  which  draws 
down  the  imprecation  of  almoft  all  Europe  upon 
the  fovereigns,  and  upon  the  lords  of  our  coun- 
tries, ihould  be  fuffered,  and  mould  even  be 
eflabiimed  beyond  the  feas  ?  I  have  afked  this 
queftion,  and  I  have  been  anfwered,  that  the 
ifland  belonged  to  the  Codringtons ;  and  that 
they  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  their  property  at 
their  pleafure.  I  now  afk,  whether  this  right  of 
property,  which  is  undoubtedly  facred,  hath  not 
it's  limits  ?  Whether  this  right,  in  a  variety  of 
circumftances,  be  not  facriflced  to  public  good  ? 
Whether  the  man  who  is  in  pofTemon  of  a  foun* 
tain,  can  refufe  water  to  him  who  is  dying  with 
thirft  ?  Whether  any  of  the  Codrington  family 
would  partake  of  one  of  thofe  precious  pintados, 
that  had  coil  his  countryman  or  his  fellow-crea- 
ture his  life  ?  Whether  the  man  who  mould  be 
convicted  of  having  fufFered  a  fick  perfon  to  die 
at  his  door,  would  be  fufficiently  punifhed  by 
the  general  execration  ?  And  whether  he  would 
net  deferve  to  be  dragged  before  the  tribunals 
of  juitice  as  an  aiiarlin  ?  PoiTeiTor  of  Barbuda, 
thou  art  the  affaffin  of  ail  thofe  whom  thou  dofl 
deprive  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  which  would 
have  preferved  them  ;  and  if  this  circumftance 
mould  not  drive  thee  to  defpair  upon  thy  death- 
bed, it  is  becaufe  thine  heart  will  bid  defiance 
to  the  Divine  juilice  !  Haftcn,  therefore,  to  re- 
1  call 
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B  O  O  K  call   tha*  fhamelefs  reprefentative,    who,  in   his 

^J^1V-     concern    for    a  feraglio  of  Mulattoe    women,  in 

~"  whom,  it  is  faid,  all   his   delights  are    centered, 

rigoroufly  purfues  the  execution  of  your  barbarous 

prohibition. 
Thecolo-       Anguilla  is  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  length, 
ny,?i I       "  anc^  IS  vcry  unequal  in  it's  breadth,  which  never 
very  exceeds    two    leagues.     Neither   mountains,  nor 

wretched,  woods,  nor  rivers,  are  found  upon  it,  and  it's  foil 

and  it  s  ,  .  .  ,     ,,  * 

fate  can-    1S  nothing  more  than  chalk. 

not  be  Some  wandering  Englifhmen  fettled  upon  this 

changed.  p0rous  ancj  friable  rock  towards  the  year  1650. 
After  an  cbftinate  labour,  they  at  length  fuc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  this  kind  of  turf  a  little 
cotton,  a  fmall  quantity  of  millet-feed,  and  fome 
potatoes.  Six  veins  of  vegetating  earth,  which 
were  in  procefs  of  time  difcovered,  received  fugar 
canes,  which,  in  the  bed  harveft,  yield  no  more 
than  fifty  thoufand  weight  of  fugar,  and  fome- 
times  only  five  or  fix  thoufand.  Whatever  elfe 
comes  out  of  the  colony  hath  been  introduced 
into  it  clandeftinely,  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  Anguilla  have  formed  feveial  plan- 
tations. 

In  feafons  of  drought,  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quent, the  ifland  hath  no  other  refource  but  in  a 
lake,  the  fait  of  which  is  fold  to  the  people  of 
New  England  ;  and  in  the  fale  of  fheep  and  goats, 
which  thrive  better  in  this  dry  climate,  and  upon 
thefe  arid  plains,  than  in  the  reft  of  America. 

Anguilla  reckons  no  more  than  two  hun- 
dred free  inhabitants,  and  five  hundred  {laves. 
Neverthelefs,  it  hath  an  affembly  of  it's  own,  and 
even  a  chief,  who  is  always  chofen  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  confirmed  by  the  governor  of  Anti- 
gua. A  foreigner  who  mould  be  fent  to  govern 
this  feeble  fettlement,  would  infallibly  be  driven 

away 
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away  by  men  who  have  preferved  fomething  ofB  OOK 
the  independent  manners,  and  of  the  rather  favage  ^JJFT*, 
character  of  their  anceftors. 

The  coaft  of  this  ifland  affords  but  two  har- 
bours ;  and  even  in  thefe  very  fmall  veflels  only 
can  anchor.  They  are  both  defended  by  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which,  for  half  a  century  paft, 
have  been  entirely  unfit  for  fervice. 

The  Virgin  Iflands  arc  a  group  of  about  fixty  Tortoia  i$ 
fmall   iflands,    moft  of  them  mountainous,  dry,  one°of3tha 
and  arid,    where  the   Spaniards   of    Porto-Rico  Virgin 
were  for   a  long  time  alone  employed  in  catch-  ^hkhthe 
ing  turtle,  which  were  very  plenty   there.     TheEngiifh 
Dutch  had   juft  begun  a  fmall  fettlement  at  Tor-h.avecJul- 
tola,  one   of  the  be  ft  of  thefe    iflands,  and    that  The  go- 
which  hath  the  fafeft    harbour,  when,  in    i666,vernment 
they  were  driven    from  it    by  the  Englifh  ;  whocenfured* 
foon  after  difperfed   themfelves  over  the  neigh- 
bouring fmall   iflands    and   rocks.     There   they 
lived,  during   near  a  century,  like  favages,  em- 
ployed folely  in  the  culture  of  cotton.     It  was  not 
'till  after  the  peace  of  1748   that   their   induftry 
was    turned    towards   fugar,  of  which  they  have 
fince  regularly  fent  to  the  mother-country  four  or 
five  millions  weight. 

Before  this  period,  there  had  not  been  any  re- 
gular form  of  government,  nor  any  public  wor- 
ihip  at  Tortoia.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have 
been  very  recently  eftabiifhed  ;  and  what  perhaps 
was  more  difficult  to  bring  about,  the  inhabitants 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  pay  the  treafury 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  going  out  of  their 
productions.  A  prudent  adminiftration  would 
have  folicited  a  bill  to  fecure  the  feveral  proper- 
ties, all,  or  almoft  all,  of  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted in  an  irregular  manner ;  and  if  they  were 

juri- 
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BOO  k juridically  attacked,  there  are  few  colonics  who 
x*v-     might  not  be  legally  ruined. 

^"~v~*"w'  Here  then  is  an  inftance,  at  Tortola,  of  the 
government  being  very  eager  to  draw  money  from 
the  colonifts,  and  caring  very  little  about  fecuring 
their  felicity,  although  it  would  have  coft  them 
only  a  little  benevolence,  without  any  kind  of  fa- 
crifice.  Is  it  poflible  to  fay  to  men  in  a  more 
impudent  manner :  "  You  are  nothing  to  us : 
"  you  have  only  to  continue  (till  to  pay  us,  and 
Cfi  when  you  mall  no  longer  be  able  to  do  it,  you 
"  may  perifh,  you  may  die ;  we  care  very  little 
cc  about  the  matter.  The  concern  we  take  in 
"  your  fate  is  in  proportion  to  the  fums  you  fup- 
cc  ply  us  with  ?"  Such  inhuman  fentiments  are 
never  uttered  in  any  place ;  but  flill  this  is  the 
way  in  which  people  think  and  act  in  all  parts. 
Subjects  are  every  where  treated  as  we  do  the 
mines,  which  we  ceafe  to  attend  to  when  they 
yield  no  more  ore.  It  is  every  where  forgotten, 
that,  with  a  fmall  (hare  of  juftice  and  protection, 
they  would  become  an  inexhauftible  fund.  Em- 
pires in  all  parts  think  themfelves  eternal,  and 
thofe  who  govern  them  conduct  themfelves  as  if 
they  had  not  one  day  to  lad.  The  fame  danger 
that  threatens  Tortola,  does  not  extend  itfelf  to 
Jamaica. 

Defcnp-        This  iiland,  which  lies  to  leeward  of  the  other 

tlon  of  Englifh  iflands,  and  which  geographers  have  rank- 
a  '  ed  among  the  greater  Antilles,  may  be  forty-three 
or  forty-four  leagues  in  length,  and  fixteen  or 
feventeen  in  it's  greated  breadth.  It  is  inter- 
fered with  feveral  ridges  of  high,  craggy  moun- 
tains, where  dreadful  rocks  are  heaped  one  upon 
another.  Their  barrennefs  does  not  prevent  their 
being  covered  all  over  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  trees  of  different  kinds,  that  ftrikc  their  roots 

through 
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through  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  attract  the  BOOK 
rnoifture  that  is  depofited  there  by  (tonus  and  V_^IV* 
frequent  fogs.  This  perpetual  verdure,  kept  up 
and  embellilhed  by  a  multitude  of  plentiful  caf- 
cades,  makes  a  conftant  fpring  all  the  year  round, 
and  exhibits  the  moil  enchanting  profpecl  in  na- 
ture. But  thefe  waters,  which  fall  from  the  bar- 
ren fummits,  and  fertilize  the  plains  below,  are 
brackifii  and  unwholefome.  The  climate  is  Hill 
more  dangerous.  Of  all  the  American  iflands, 
Jamaica  is  the  mod  deflrucTive.  Men  perifh 
there  very  rapidly ;  and  although  the  lands  have 
been  cleared  for  two  centuries  pad,  yet  there  are 
flill  fome  very  fruitful  diftricts,  even  near  the  ca- 
pital, where  a  free  man  would  not  pafs  the  night 
unlefs  in  a  cafe  of  extreme  neceflity. 

Columbus  discovered  this  great  ifland  in  1494,  The  Spa- 
but   made  no  fettlement  there.     Eight  years  af-  riard& Tdlf~ 

•  n  cover  [a— 

ter,  he  was  thrown  upon  it  by  a  ftorm.  Having  maica, and 
loft  his  (hips,  and  being  unable  to  get  away,  hefett]et!'ere 
implored  the  humanity  of  the  favages,  who  gave  af™!  umc 
him  all  the  afMance  that  natural  pity  fuggefis. 
But  thefe  people,  who  cultivated  no  more  land 
than  what  was  jufl  fufficient  to  fupply  their  own 
wants,  foon  grew  tired  of  fupporting  ftrangers, 
to  the  manifeft  rifk  of  ftarving  themfelves,  and 
infenfibly  withdrew  from  their  neighbourhood. 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  indifpofed  the 
Indians  againft  them  by  repeated  acts  of  violence, 
grew  outrageous,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  take 
up  arms  againft  a  humane  and  equitable  chief, 
becaufe  he  difapproved  of  their  ferocity.  Co- 
lumbus availed  himfelf  of  one  of  thofe  natural 
phenomena,  in  which  a  man  of  genius  may 
ibmetimes  find  a  refource,  which  he  may  be 
excufed  for  having  recourfe  to  in  a  cafe  of  urgent 
nee  c  (Tit  y. 

From 
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BOOK  From  theknowledge  he  had  acquired  in  aftrono- 
XI^L  ,  my>  ^c  ^new  there  would  foon  be  an  eclipfe  of  the 
moon.  He  took  advantage  of  this  circumftance, 
and  fummoned  all  the  Caciques  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  come  and  hear  fomething  that  nearly 
concerned  them,  and  was  eflential  to  their  pre- 
fervation.  He  then  pronounced  with  emphafis, 
as  if  he  were  infpired  :  To  punijh  you  for  the  cruelty 
with  which  you  fuffer  my  companions  and  me  to 
perifh,  the  God  whom  I  worjhip  is  going  to  fir  ike  you 
with  his  mofi  terrible  judgments.  This  very  evening 
you  will  fee  the  moon  turned  red,  then  grow  dark, 
and  withhold  her  light  from  you.  This  will  be  only 
a  prelude  to  your  calamities,  if  you  obflinately  perjift 
in  refufing  to  give  us  food. 

The  admiral  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when 
his  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  The  favages  were 
terrified  beyond  meafure  j  they  thought  they  were 
all  loft  ;  they  begged  for  mercy,  and  promifed  to 
do  any  thing  that  ihould  be  defired.  They  were 
then  told,  that  heaven,  moved  with  their  repent- 
ance, was  appeafed,  and  that  nature  was  going  to 
refume  her  wonted  courfe.  From  that  moment, 
provifions  were  fent  in  from  all  quarters ;  and 
Columbus  was  never  in  want  of  any  during  the 
time  he  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  Diego,  the  fon  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  fixed  the  Spaniards  at  Jamaica. 
In  1509,  he  fent  thither  feventy  robbers  from  St. 
Domingo,  under  the  command  of  John  d'Efqui- 
mel  ;  and  others  foon  followed.  It  feemed  as  if 
they  all  went  over  to  this  peaceable  ifland,  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  fhed  human  blood. 
Thofe  barbarians  never  fheathed  their  fword 
while  there  was  one  inhabitant  left  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  a  numerous,  mild,  plain,  and  hcfpU 
table  people.     It  was  happy   for  the  earth  that 

thefc 
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thefe  murderers  were  not  to  fupply  their  place.  BOOK 
They  had  no  inclination  to  multiply  in  an  iiland  X1Y_, 
where  no  gold  was  to  be  found.  Their  cruelty 
did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  their  avarice  ;  and 
the  earth,  which  they  had  drenched  with  blood, 
feemed  to  refufe  her  aiMance  to  fccond  the  bar- 
barous efforts  they  had  made  to  fix  there.  Every 
fettlement  raifed  upon  the  allies  of  the  natives 
grew  unfuccefsful,  when  labour  and  defpair  had 
completed  the  deflruclion  of  a  few  favages  who 
had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  firft  conquefts.  That 
of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  was  the  only  one  that 
fupported  itfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
plunged  in  idlenefs,  the  ufual  confequence  of 
tyranny  after  devaftation,  were  content  with 
living  upon  the  produce  of  fome  few  plantations, 
and  the  overplus  they  fold  to  the  (hips  that  pafTed 
by  their  coafts.  The  whole  population  of  the 
colony  centered  in  the  little  fpot  that  fed  this 
race  of  deftroyers,  confided  of  1500  flaves,  com- 
manded by  as  many  tyrants,  when  the  Englifh 
came  and  attacked  the  town,  took  it,  and  fettled 
there  in  1655. 

The  Engliih  brought  the  fatal  fources  of  dif-  Jamaica  is 
cord  along  with  them.     At   firfl:  the  New  colony  ^X^ 
was  only  inhabited  by  three  thoufand  of  that  fana-  Engiift. 
tical   militia,  which   had    fought   and   conquered  J?venhts 
under    the    ftandards   of  the    republican    party,  happened 
Thefe   were   foon   followed    by   a    multitude    of!nthe 
royalifts,  who  were  in  hopes  of  finding  reft  and  [hey  have* 
peace  in  America,  or  comfort  after  their  defeat.  »ecoma 
The  divifions  which  had  prevailed  for  fo  long  a™fa[ters 
time,  and  with  fo   much  violence,  between  the 
two  parties  in  Europe,  followed  them  beyond  the 
feas.     This    was   fufficient    to    have    renewed    in 
America,    the    fcenes    of   horror    and   bloodmed 
which  had  fo  often  been  acted  in  England,  had 

not 
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BOO  Knot  Pen  and  Venables,  the  conquerors  of  Ja- 
^J^V,  maica,  given  the  command  of  the  iiland  to  the 
molt  prudent  man  among  them,  who  happened 
to  be  the  oldeft  officer.  This  was  Dudley,  who, 
although  he  had  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  a 
conquering  fellow-citizen,  had  not  yet  loft  any  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts.  Twice  did  Crom- 
well, who  had  difcovered  his  fecret  fentiments, 
appoint  fome  of  his  own  party  in  his  (lead,  and 
Dudley  was  as  often  reftored  to  his  office  by  t .ie 
death  of  his  opponents. 

The  confpiracies  that  were  forming  againfl 
him  were  difcovered  and  fruftrated.  He  never 
fuffered  the  finalleft  breach  of  difcipline  to  go 
unpunifhed  ;  and  always  kept  the  balance  even 
between  the  faction  his  heart  detefled,  and  the 
party  he  was  attached  to.  He  excited  induftry; 
and  encouraged  it  by  his  attention,  his  advice, 
and  his  example.  His  authority  was  enforced  by 
his  difinterefted  behaviour.  He  never  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  a  falary,  being  con- 
tent to  live  upon  the  produce  of  his  own  planta- 
tions. In  private  life,  he  was  plain  and  familiar; 
in  office,  an  intrepid  warrior,  a  Heady  and  drift 
commander,  and  a  wife  politician.  His  manner 
of  governing  was  altogether  military,  becaufe  he 
was  obliged  to  reftrain  or  to  regulate  an  infant 
colony,  wholly  compofed  of  foldiers ;  and  to  pre- 
vent and  repulfe  any  invafion  from  the  Spa- 
niards,  who  might  attempt  to  recover  what  they 
had  loft. 

But  when  Charles  II.  was  called  to  the  crown, 
by  the  nation  that  had  deprived  his  father  of  it,  a 
form  of  civil  government  was  eftablifhed  at  Ja- 
maica, modelled,  like  thofe  of  the  other  iilands, 
upon  that  of  the  mother-country.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  year    1682,   that  the  code  of 

law* 
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laws  was   drawn   up,  which  to  this  day  prefervesB  OOK 
the   colony   in   all  it's    vigour.     Three    of  thefc    XiV* 
wile   (latutes  merit   the  attention  of  -our  political 
readers. 

The  defign  of  the  firfi:  is  to  excite  the  citizens 
to  the  defence  of  their  country,  without  prejudice 
to  their  private  fortunes ;  which  might  otherwife 
divert  them  from  attending  to  it.  It  enacts,  that 
whatever  mifchief  is  done  by  the  enemy,  (hall  be 
immediately  made  good  by  the  (late ;  or  at  the 
expence  of  all  the  fubje&s,  if  the  money  found  in 
the  treafury  fhould  prove  infufficient. 

Another  law  concerns  the  means  of  increafmg 
population.  It  enacts,  that  every  (hip-captain 
who  brings  a  man  into  the  colony,  who  is  unable 
to  pay  for  his  paflage,  (hall  receive  a  general 
gratuity  of  22  livres  10  fols  *.  The  particular 
gratuity  is  168  livres  15  fols  j-  for  every  per- 
fon  brought  from  England  or  Scotland;  135 
livres  I  for  every  perfon  brought  from  Ireland; 
78  livres  15  fols  §  for  every  perfon  brought  from 
the  continent  of  America ;  and  45  livres  |j  for 
every  perfon  brought  from  the  other  ifiands. 

The  third  law  tends  to  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture.  When  a  proprietor  of  land  is  unable 
to  pay  either  the  interefl  or  capital  of  the  money 
he  has  borrowed,  his  plantation  is  fold  at  a  price 
fixed  by  twelve  planters.  The  value  of  the 
plantation,  whatever  it  may  be,  frees  the  debtor 
entirely  from  any  further  obligation  ;  but  if  it 
(hould  exceed  his  debt,  the  overplus  mud  be  re- 
turned to  him.  This  regulation,  though  it  may 
be  thought  partial,  yet  it  hath  the  merit  of 
abating  the  rigour  of  the  landlord's  and  mer- 
chant's law-fuits  againft  the  planter.     It  is  to  the 

*  i8s.  9d.  +  About  ;1.  X  SL   IIS-  6J. 

§  About  3I.  53.  7d.  I)  ij.  17s.  6d. 
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BOO  K  advantage  of  the  foil,  and  of  mankind  in  general. 

^av-  The  creditor  is  feldom  a  fufferer  by  it,  becaufe 
"^  ~  he  is  upon  his  guard  ;  and  the  debtor  is  more 
obliged  to  be  vigilant  and  honeft,  if  he  means  to 
find  credit.  Confidence  then  becomes  the  bafis 
of  all  agreements ;  and  confidence  is  only  to  be 
gained  by  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Time  hath  produced  other  regulations.  It  was 
perceived  that  the  Jews,  fettled  in  great  num- 
bers in  Jamaica,  made  a  jefl  of  deceiving  the 
tribunals  of  juftice.  A  magiftrate  imagined  that 
this  evil  might  arife  from  the  circumftance  of  the 
bible,  which  was  prefented  to  them,  being  in 
Englifh.  It  was  determined  that  they  mould  take 
their  oath  in  future  upon  the  Hebrew  text ;  and 
after  this  precaution,  perjuries  became  infinitely 
lefs  frequent. 

In  1761  it  was  decided,  that  every  man  who 
was  not  a  white  man,  could  not  inherit  more  than 
13,629  livres  3  fols  4  deniers  *.  This  ftatute  was 
difpleafing  to  feveral  members  of  the  Affembly, 
who  were  incenfed  at  the  circumftance  of  depriv- 
ing affectionate  fathers  of  the  fatisfaction  of  leav- 
ing a  fortune,  purchafed  by  long  labours,  to  their 
beloved  pofterity,  becaufe  they  were  not  of  the 
fame  colour.  Difputes  arofe,  and  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  took  part  in  them.  One  of  the 
mod  celebrated  orators  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons declared  openly  againft  the  Negroes.  His 
opinion  was,  that  they  were  a  fet  of  vile  beings, 
of  a  fpecies  different  from  our's.  The  teitimony 
of  Montefquicu,  was  the  flrongeft  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  he  read  with  confidence  the  ironical 
chapter  of  laws  upon  flavery.  None  of  his 
hearers  fufpected  the  real  views  of  fo  judicious  a 

*  About  567I,  17s.  7d.  h. 
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writer,  and  his  authority  influenced   the  whole  book 
Britifh  fenate.  .  XIV- 

The  whole  Britifh  fenate !  The  whole  le- 
giflative  body,  aflembled  to  difcufs  the  interefts 
of  the  nation,  and  to  determine  gravely  upon 
a  motion,  which,  from  it's  injuftice  and  unreafon- 
ablenels,  deferved  only  to  be  rejected  with  con- 
tempt !  And  wherefore  mould  it  not  have  been 
determined,  that  the  Blacks  fhould  be  entirely 
difinherited  ?  If  their  colour  gave  a  fanclion  to 
deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  their  fathers'  for- 
tunes, why  not  equally  to  deprive  them  of  the 
whole  ?  Opinions  fo  palpably  abfurd,  mould  have 
been  combated  by  ridicule,  and  not  by  argu- 
ments :  and  if  even,  contrary  to  all  probability, 
this  had  been  the  fentiment  of  Montefquieu,  of 
what  avail  would  his  authority  have  been  ?  The 
Englifh  mould  at  leaft  have  made  themfelves  cer- 
tain of  the  true  meaning  of  the  author. 

The  Bill  was  going  to  be  extended  to  the  In- 
dians, when  one  man,  lefs  blinded  than  the  reft, 
obferved,  that  it  would  be  a  horrible  piece  of 
injuftice  to  confound  the  ancient  proprietors  of 
the  ifland  with  the  Africans  ;  and  that,  moreover, 
there  were  not  above  five  or  fix  families  of  the 
former  remaining. 

The  colony  had  already  acquired  fome  degree 
of  fame  before  thefe  laws  had  been  made.  Some 
adventurers,  as  well  from  hatred  and  national 
jeaioufy,  as  from  a  reftlefs  difpofition  and  want  of 
fortune,  attacked  the  Spanifh  fliips.  Thefe  pirates 
were  feconded  by  Cromwell's  foldiers,  who,  re- 
taining nothing  after  his  death,  except  that  public 
averfion  which  their  former  fuccefles  had  drawn 
upon  them,  wenr  into  America  in  queft  of  pro- 
motion, which  they  could  never  expect  in  Europe. 
Thefe  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  Engiilhir.cn 
Vw,l.  V.  £  '  of 
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BOOKof  both  parties,  accuftomed  to  blood  by  the  civil 
,  XIV-  wars  which  had  ruined  them.  Thefe  men,  eager 
for  rapine  and  carnage,  plundered  the  feas,  and 
ravaged  the  coafts  of  America.  Jamaica  was  the 
place  where  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
always  brought  by  the  Englifh,  and  frequently 
by  foreigners.  They  found  in  this  ifland  more 
eafe,  abetter  reception,  protection,  and  freedom, 
than  any  where  elle,  whether  for  landing,  or  for 
fpending,  as  they  chofe,  the  fpoils  arifing  from 
their  plunder.  Here  extravagance  and  debauchery 
ibon  plunged  them  again  into  indigence.  This 
only  incitement  to  their  fanguinary  induftry,  made 
them  haften  to  commit  frefh  depredations.  Thus 
the  colony  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  perpetual 
viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and  enriched  itfelf  by  the 
vices  which  were  both  the  fource  and  the  ruin  of 
their  wealth. 

When  this  deftrucYive  race  became  extinct,  by 
reafon  of  the  frequency  of  the  murders  they  com- 
mitted, the  funds  they  had  left  behind,  andwhich, 
indeed,  had  been  taken  from  ufurpers  (till  more 
unjuft  and  cruel  than  themfelves,  proved  a  frefh 
fource  of  opulence,  by  facilitating  the  means  of 
opening  a  clandeftine  trade  with  the  Spanifh  fet- 
tiements.  This  vein  of  riches,  which  had  been 
opened  about  the  year  1672,  gradually  increaied, 
and  with  great  rapidity,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century.  Some  Portuguese,  with  a  capital  of 
three  millions  '*,  of  which  the  Sovereign  had  ad- 
vanced two  thirds,  engaged,  in  1696,  to  furnifh 
the  fubjecTs  of  the  court  of  Madrid  with  five 
thoufand  Blacks,  each  of  the  five  years  that  their 
treaty  was  to  laft.  This  Company  drew  a  great 
many  of  thofe  Haves  from  Jamaica.  From  that 
time  the  colonifls  had  conftant  connections  with 

*  125,0001, 
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Mexico  and  Peru,  either  by  means  of  the  Poftu- 
guefe  agents,  or  by  the  captains  of  their  own 
fhips  employed  in  this  trade.  But  this  intercourfe 
was  fomewhat  flackened  by  the  war,  which  broke 
out  on  account  of  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of 
Spain. 

At  the  peace,  the  Affiento  treaty  alarmed  the 
people  of  Jamaica.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
South  Sea  Company,  which  was  appointed  to 
furnifli  the  Spaniih  colonies  with  Negroes,  would 
entirely  exclude  them  from  all  accefs  to  the  gold 
mines.  ^  All  the  efforts  they  made  to  break  this 
regulation,  could  not  produce  any  alteration  in 
the  meafures  of  the  Englim  miniftry.  They  wifely 
forefaw  that  the  activity  of  the  Aflientifts  would 
prove  a  frem  motive  of  emulation  for  increafmg 
the  contraband  trade  formerly  carried  on  ;  and 
thefe  views  were  found  to  be  juft. 

The  illicit  trade  of  Jamaica  was  carried  on  in 
a  very  fimple  manner.  An  Englim  vefTel  pre- 
tended to  be  in  want  of  water,  wood,  or  provi- 
fions ;  that  her  mad  was  broken,  or  that  fhe  had 
fprung  a  leak,  which  could  not  be  difcovered  or 
flopped  without  unloading.  The  governor  per- 
mitted the  (hip  to  come  into  the  harbour  to  re- 
fit. But,  for  form  fake,  and  to  exculpate  him- 
felf  to  his  court,  he  ordered  a  feal  to  be  affixed 
to  the  door  of  the  wareboufe  where  the  goods 
were  depofited  ;  while  another  door  was  left  un- 
fealed,  through  which  the  merchandife  that  was 
exchanged  in  this  trade  was  carried  in  and  out  by 
flealth.  When  the  whole  tranfaction  was  ended', 
the  ftranger,  who  was  always  in  want  of  money, 
requeued  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  fell  as 
much  as  would  pay  his  charges  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  too  cruel  to  refufe  this  permiffion.  It 
was  neceffary  that  the  governor,  or  hu  agents, 
E  2  might 
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BOOK  might  fafely  difpofe  in  public  of  what  they  had 
XIV-  previoufl'y  bought  in  fecret ;  as  it  would  always 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  what  they  fold  could  be 
no  other  than  the  goods  that  were  allowed  to  be 
bought.  In  this  manner  were  the  greateft  cargoes 
difpofed  of. 

The  court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  flop  to 
thefe  practices,  by  prohibiting  the  admiffion  of  all 
foreign  (hips  into  the  Spanifh  harbours,  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica 
calling  in  force  to  the  afliftance  of  artifice,  fup- 
ported  themlelves  in  this  trade  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Englifh  men  of  war,  by  allowing  them 
five  per  cent,  upon  every  article,  to  the  fraudulent 
introduction  of  which  they  gave  a  fan&ion. 

To  this  open  violation  of  public  order,  fuc- 
ceeded  a  more  private  and  lefs  alarming  one.  The 
ihips  difpatched  from  Jamaica  repaired  to  thole 
ports  of  the  Spanifli  coafl  which  were  leafl  fre- 
quented ;  efpecially  to  that  of  Brew,  five  miles 
from  Carthagena;  and  to  that  of  Grout,  four 
miles  from  Porto-Bello.  A  man  who  fpoke  the 
language  of  the  country  was  immediately  put 
afhore,  to  give  notice  in  the  adjacent  country  of 
the  arrival  of  the  (hips.  The  intelligence  was 
propagated  with  amazing  fpeed  to  the  mofl  di- 
itant  parts  ;  the  merchants  haftened  to  the  place, 
and  the  trade  began ;  but  with  fuch  precautions 
as  experience  had  taught  them.  The  fhip's 
company  was  divided  into  three  parties.  While 
the  firft  was  entertaining  the  purchafers,  and 
treating  them  with  great  civilities,  at  the  fame 
time  keeping  a  watchful  eye  to  prevent  them 
from  exercifing  their  inclination  and  dexterity  in 
frealing;  the  iecond  was  employed  in  receiving 
the  vanilla,  indigo,  cochineal,  gold  and  filver  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for  Haves,  quickfilver, 

filks 
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filks,  and  other  commodities.     The  third  divifions  O  O  K 
was,  in  the  mean  while,  under  arms   upon  deck5i  XI^. 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  (hip ;  and  to  take 
care  not  to  admit  at  once  a  greater  number  of 
men  than  could  be  kept  in  order. 

When  the  tranfactions  were  finifhed,  the  En- 
glifhman  returned  with  his  flock,  which  he  had 
commonly  doubled ;  and  the  Spaniard  with  his 
purchafe,  of  which  he  hoped  to  make  as  great  a 
profit,  or  greater.  To  prevent  a  difcovery,  he 
avoided  the  high-roads,  and  went  through  by- 
ways, with  the  Negroes  he  had  bought,  who  were 
loaded  with  the  merchandife,  which  was  divided 
into  parcels  of  a  convenient  form  and  weight  for 
carriage. 

This  manner  of  trading  had  been  carried  on 
fuccefsfully  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  emolu- 
ment of  the  colonies  of  both  nations;  when,  as 
Spain  intended,  it  was  greatly  obftructed  by  fub- 
flituting  regifler-fhips  to  the  galleons.  It  has 
gradually  diminifhed,  and  of  late  years  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  Britim  miniftry, 
wifhing  to  revive  it,  judged,  in  1766,  that  the 
bed  expedient  to  repair  the  lofles  of  Jamaica,  was 
to  make  it  a  free  port. 

Immediately  the  Spanifh  (hips  in  America 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  to  exchange  their 
gold  and  filver,  and  their  commodities,  for  the 
manufactures  of  England.  This  eagernefs  was 
attended  with  this  convenience,  that  the  profit, 
of  which  it  was  the  fource,  was  acquired  without 
rifk,  and  could  not  occafion  any  difputes :  but 
it  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
would  foon  put  a  flop  to  an  intercourfe  fo  pre- 
judicial to  their  interefts.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  order  to  preferve  the 
riches   of  the  neighbouring  continent,  they  laid 

the 
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BOOK  the  foundation  of  a  colony   upon  the  Mofquito 
J^coafts. 

Cultures  Whatever  may  one  day  be  the  fate  of  this 
eftabihhed  new  fettlement,  it  is  certain  that  the  attention  of 
atJama:ca-  Jamaica  was  for  too  long  a  time,  and  too  much 
engaged  in  a  fmuggiing  trade,  while  it's  cul- 
tures were  too  much  neglected.  The  firft  of 
thefe  which  the  Englifh  devoted  themfelves  to, 
was  that  of  cocoa,  which  they  found  eftablifhcd 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  profpered  as  long  as  thofe 
plantations  lafted ;  which  had  been  cultivated  by 
a  people  who  made  this  their  principal  food, 
and  their  only  traffic.  The  trees  grew  old,  and 
it  became  neceffary  to  renew  them;  but,  either 
for  want  of  care,  or  of  {kill,  they  did  not  fuc- 
ceed.     Indigo  was  fubftituted  to  them. 

This  production  was  increafing  confiderably, 
when  the  parliament  laid  a  duty  upon  it  which  it 
was  not  able  to  bear,  and  which  occafioned  the 
fall  of  this  culture  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  Englifh  iflands.  This  imprudent  tax  hath 
been  fince  fupprelfed,  and  even  the  encourage- 
ment of  gratifications  hath  been  fubftituted  to  it; 
but  this  tardy  generohty  hath  only  occafioned 
abufes.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  the  Ja- 
maica people  contracted  the  habit  of  procuring 
this  valuable  dye  from  St.  Domingo,  and  of  in- 
troducing it  into  Great  Britain  as  the  growth  of 
their  own  plantations. 

The  expence  the  government  is  at  on  this  ac- 
count, cannot  be  looked  upon  entirely  as  a  lofs, 
fince  it  is  of  ufe  to  the  nation.  But  it  keeps  up 
that  miftruft,  and  we  may  fay,  that  propenfity  to 
fraud,  which  the  fpirit  of  finance  has  given  rife 
to  in  all  our  modern  forms  of  legillation,  between 
the  ftate  and  the  citizens.  Ever  fince  the  magif- 
p-ate  has   been   inceffantly  contriving  means  to 

appro- 
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appropriate  to  himfelf  the  money  of  the  people,  B  o  o  K 
thefe  have  been  (tudying  artifices  to  elude  the  ^^lv 
avidity  of  the  magiftrates.  When  there  has  been 
on  one  fide  no  moderation  in  the  expences,  no 
limit  to  taxations,  no  equity  in  the  repartition, 
no  lenity  in  the  recovery,  there  have  been  no 
longer  any  fcruples  about  the  violation  of  pecu- 
niary laws  on  the  other,  nor  any  honefty  in  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  nor  probity  in  the  en- 
gagements of  the  fubjecl:  with  the  prince.  Op- 
preffion  hath  prevailed  on  one  hand,  and  plunder 
on  the  other ;  the  finance  hath  extorted  from 
commerce,  and  commerce  hath  eluded  or  de- 
frauded the  finance.  The  treafury  hath  pillaged 
the  planters,  and  the  planters  have  impofed  upon 
the  treafury  by  falfe  entries.  Such  are  the  man- 
ners of  both  hemifpheres. 

In  the  New  one  there  dill  exifted  a  few  planta- 
tions of  indigo  at  Jamaica,  when  the  culture  of 
cotton  began  to  be  attended  to.  This  produc- 
tion had  a  rapid  fuccefs,  which  continued,  be- 
caufe  it  was  advantageoufly,  and  without  delay 
difpofed  of  in  England,  where  it  was  manufac- 
tured with  a  degree  of  dexterity  which  hath  been 
rather  imitated  than  equalled  by  the  rival  na- 
tions. 

Ginger  hath  been  lefs  ufeful  to  the  colony. 
The  favages  who  were  found  by  the  Europeans 
in  the  American  iilands,  mod  generally  made  ufe 
of  it ;  but  their  confumption  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  article,  was  fo  fmall,  that  nature  afforded 
them  a  fufficient  quantity  without  the  ailiftance 
of  cultivation.  The  ufurpers  grew  paftionately 
fond  of  this  fpice  ;  they  ate  it  in  the  morning  to 
fharpen  their  appetite ;  they  ferved  it  up  at  table 
preferved  in  feveral  different  ways  ;  they  ufed  it 
after  meals  to  facilitate  digcftion,  and  at  fca  as  an 

antidote 
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BOOKantidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  The  Old  World 
^Z  .adopted  the  tafte  of  the  New,  and  this  lafted  till 
the  price  of  pepper,  which  had  for  a  long  while 
been  extremely  high,  was  reduced.  Ginger  then 
fell  into  a  kind  of  contempt,  and  it's  culture 
was  dropped  almoft  every  where  except  at  Ja- 
maica. 

This  ifland  produces  and  fells  another  fpice,  im- 
properly called  Jamaica  pepper.  The  tree  which 
bears  it  is  a  kind  of  myrtle,  which  commonly 
grows  upon  the  mountains,  and  rifes  to  the  height 
of  more  than  thirty  feet.  It  is  very  flraight, 
moderately  thick,  and  covered  with  a  greyifh, 
fmooth,  and  mining  bark.  It's  leaves,  which 
have  a  pleafant  fmell,  refemble  in  form  and  dif- 
pontion  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and  the  branches  are 
terminated  by  clutters  of  flowers  entirely  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  common  myrtle.  The  fruit  by 
which  they  are  fucceeded  is  a  fmall  berry,  fome- 
what  larger  than  that  of  the  juniper.  Thefe  ber- 
ries are  gathered  green  and  fpread  in  the  fun  to 
dry.  They  turn  brown  and  acquire  a  fpicy  fmell, 
which  in  England  hath  given  the  name  of  alUfpice 
to  this  pimento.  It  is  very  ufeful  to  flrengthen 
cold  ftomachs  ;  but  what  is  this  advantage  com- 
pared with  all  thofe  that  are  obtained  from  fu- 
gar? 

The  art  of  managing  this  culture  was  unknown 
in  Jamaica  till  the  year  1668.  It  was  brought 
thither  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes.  One 
of  them  was  poffefled  of  every  requifite  for  that 
kind  of  produce  that  depends  on  man.  His  name 
was  Thomas  Modiford,  His  capital,  together 
with  his  (kill  and  activity,  enabled  him  to  clear 
an  immenfe  tract  of  land,  and  railed  him  in  time 
to  the  government  of  the  colony  ;  yet  neither 
could  the  view  of  his  fortune,  nor  his  urgent  fo- 
2  licitations 
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licitations  prevail  upon  men,  who  were  mod  of'B  OOK 
them  accuitomcd  to  the  idlenefs  of  a  military  life, 
to  apply  to  the  labours  of  cultivation.  Twelve 
hundred  unfortunate  men,  who  arrived  in  1760 
from  Surinam,  which  had  jirft  been  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  proved  more  tradable.  Neccffity  inspir- 
ed them  with  refolution,  and  their  example  ex- 
cited emulation,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  quan- 
tity of  money  conftantly  poured  into  the  ifiand 
by  the  Free-booters.  Great  part  of  it  was  em- 
ployed in  creeling  buildings,  purchafmg  flaves, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  furniture  necef- 
fary  for  the  rifmg  plantations.  In  procefs  of  time, 
Jamaica  exported  great  quantities  of  fugar,  of  an 
inferior  kind,  indeed,  to  that  which  was  made  in 
mo(l  of  the  other  colonies,  but  the  rum  of  which 
was  exceedingly  fuperior. 

The  coffee-tree  profpered  in  the  Dutch  and 
French  fettlements  in  the  New  World,  before  the 
Englifn  thought  of  appropriating  it  to  themfelves ; 
and  indeed  Jamaica  was  the  only  Britilli  ifiand 
which  thought  proper  to  adopt  it,  but  it  never 
carried  the  cultivation  of  it  as  far  as  the  rival 
nations, 

It  was  a  generally  received  opinion  in  1756, 
that  Jamaica  had  attained  the  greateft  degree  of 
profperity  of  which  it  was  fufceptible.  An  iiland, 
inhabited  during  a  whole  century  by  an  active 
and  enlightened  people,  into  which  the  riches  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  had  been  conveyed  without 
interruption,  by  piracy,  and  by  a  fraudulent  com- 
merce, and  in  which  no  circumftance  neceftary 
for  cultivation  had  ever  been  wanting :  an  ifiand, 
to  which  navigators  muft  have  been  conftantly 
attracted,  by  the  fafety  of  the  coafts,  and  by  the 
excellence  of  the  harbours ;  and  the  productions 
of    which    had   always    been   in   great   requeft: 

throughout 
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BOO  K  throughout   all  Europe  :  fuch   a  fettlement  mufl 
t         *^  have  appeared,  even  to  the  mod  thinking  perfons, 
to  have   made  all  the  progrefs   of  which  nature 
had  rendered  it  fufceptible. 

•  This  illufion,  fo  reafonably  adopted,  was  difli- 
pated  by  a  war,  which  will  for  ever  render  this 
period  memorable.  A  calamity,  which  fome- 
times  overturns  Aates,  and  always  exhaufts  them, 
became  a  fource  of  wealth  to  Jamaica.  The 
Englim  merchants,  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  an 
enemy,  conquered  and  fugitive  on  all  fides,  found 
themfelves  enabled  to  advance  confiderable  fums, 
and  to  grant  a  long  credit  to  the  planters.  The 
colonifts  themfelves,  animated  by  the  difcourage* 
ment  of  the  French  colonifts,  whofe  labours 
had  'till  that  time  been  fo  fortunate,  eagerly 
availed  themfelves  of  the  means  which  were  put 
in  their  hands  by  thefe  unexpected  events.  Peace 
did  not  check  the  impulfe  they  had  received. 
This  rapid  increafe  of  activity  hath  continued, 
and  the  productions  of  the  colony  are  nearly  one 
third  more  confiderable  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago. 
Prefent  The  whole  ifland  may  contain  about  three 
ftate  of  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  land, 
confidcid  °f  which,  according  to  the  information  of  a  judi- 
in  every  cious  and  ftudious  man,  who  hath  for  a  long  time 
▼few  governed  the  colony,  one  million  feven  hundred 
twenty-eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  acres  are  taken  up  by  mountains,  rocks, 
lakes,  morafTes,  rivers,  and  other  places,  which 
are  unavoidably  loft  to  the  purpofes  of  every  ufe- 
ful  labour.  Government  hath  fuccefSvely  granted 
one  million  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  thou- 
fand five  hundred  and  fixty-nine  acres,  which  are 
cleared,  or  capable  of  being  fo.  There  ftill  re- 
main four  hundred  thoufand  to  be  difpofed  of, 
i  which 
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which  want  nothing  but  men  and  means  to  culti-B  O  q  it 
vate  them.  ,   ^Zl 

In  1658  Jamaica  reckoned  four  thoufand  five 
hundred  white  perfons,  and  fourteen  hundred 
flaves;  in  1670,  feven  thoufand  live  hundred 
white  men,  and  eight  thoufand  flaves;  in  1734, 
feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-four  white 
men,  and  eighty-fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
forty-fix  flaves;  in  1746,  ten  thoufand  white 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  flaves  ;  in  1768,  feven- 
teen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty-feven  white 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen  flaves;  in  1775, 
eighteen  thoufand  five  hundred  white  perfons, 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  blacks,  or  free  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  fourteen  flaves.  One  hundred  and 
ten  thoufand  of  thefe  unfortunate  people  are 
placed  on  fix  hundred  and  fourfcore  fugar  planta- 
tions; the  remainder  is  employed  in  lefs  valuable 
cultures,  carried  on  in  fourteen  hundred  and  fixty 
habitations,  in  navigation,  in  domeftic  fervices, 
and  in  other  labours  of  primary  neceflity. 

The  public  expences  of  the  colony  amount  an- 
nually to  817,750  livres  *.  Thefe  expences  are 
fuppiied  by  duties  upon  houfes,  upon  the  feveral 
productions  of  the  foil,  upon  foreign  liquors,  and 
by  a  poll-tax  upon  the  Negroes,  which,  in  extra- 
ordinary cafes,  is  doubled.  The  perfons  appoint- 
ed, in  the  nineteen  parifhes,  to  levy  thefe  taxes, 
which  are  decreed  by  the  general  affembly,  have 
obtained  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  a  reward 
for  their  trouble  ;  and  the  receiver-general  retains 
five  per  cent,  for  himfelf. 

*  3^0731.  8s.  4d. 
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BOOK  The  fpecie  which  is  commonly  circulated  in 
the  iiland  doth  not  exceed  954,041  livres*.  This 
is  more  than  fufficient,  fince  it  is  only  ufed  in  the 
more  minute  details  of  trade.  The  Haves  brought 
from  Africa,  the  merchandife  fent  from  Europe, 
all  things  which  are  of  great  value,  are  paid  by 
bills  of  exchange  payable  in  London,  or  in  fome 
other  Britifh  port,  where  the  colonifls  fend  their 
commodities  on  their  own  account. 

The  profit  ariling  from  thefe  productions  is 
not  deliined  entirely  for  the  inceifant  wants  of 
Jamaica.  A  great  part  of  it  is  intended  for  the 
difcharge  of  the  debts,  which  an  immoderate 
luxury,  and  accumulated  misfortunes,  have 
obliged  the  inhabitants  fucceffively  to  contract. 
Thefe  engagements,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of 
them,  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  apparent 
riches  of  the  colony.  The  greateft  number  of 
the  creditors  are  fettled  in  England ;  the  others 
are  merchants  temporarily  fettled  in  the  iiland, 
among  whom  are  reckoned  a  great  many  Jews. 
May  thefe  people,  who  were  flaves  at  firft,  after- 
wards conquerors,  and  then  difgraced  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  centuries,  one  day  attain  the  legal  pof- 
feflion  of  Jamaica,  or  of  fome  other  rich  iiland 
in  the  New  World  1  May  they  collect  all  their 
children  there,  and  bring  them  up  in  peace  to 
culture  and  commerce,  Iheltered  from  that  fa- 
naticifm  which  rendered  them  odious  to  the 
world,  and  from  that  perfecution  which  hath 
punifhed  their  errors  with  too  much  rigour  ! 
May  ihe  Jews  live  free,  unmolefted,  and  happy, 
in  fome  corner  of  the  world  ;  fince,  by  the  ties 
of  humanity,  they  are  our  brethren,  and  our  fa- 
thers in  the  tenets  of  religion. 

*  39>75l!-   r4*«  ** 
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The  colony,  at  prefent,  fends  annually  to  the  BOOK 
mother-country  eight  hundred  thoufand  quintals  v_^1^ 
of  fugar,  which,  at  the  rate  of  40  livres  (#)  the 
quintal,  produce  32,000,000  livres  (J?)  ;  four  mil- 
lion gallons  of  rum,  which,  at  the  rate  of  1  livre 
10  fols  (V)the  gallon,  produce  6,ooo,ooolivres  (d)'> 
three  hundred  thoufand  gallons  of  molaffes, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  10  fols  (e)  the  gallon,  pro- 
duce 150,000  livres  (f)\  fix  thoufand  quintals  of 
cotton,  which,  at  the  rate  of  150  livres  (g)  the 
quintal,  produce  900,000  livres  (h)  ;  fix  thou- 
fand quintals  of  pimento,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
42  livres  (1)  the  quintal,  produce  252,000  li- 
vres (£) ;  eighteen  thoufand  quintals  of  coffee, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  50  livres  (/)  the  quintal, 
produce  900,000  livres  (?ii)  ;  three  thoufand  quin- 
tals of  ginger,  which,  at  the  rate  of  70  livres  (n) 
the  quintal,  produce  210,000  livres  (0)  ;  and  to 
the  amount  of  400,000  livres  (p)  in  wood  for 
inlaying.  All  thefe  fums  united,  make  the 
produce  of  Jamaica  amount  to  40,812,000  li- 
vres (2). 

The  veffels  deftined  for  their  exportation  arc 
very  numerous,  but  are  only  of  the  burthen  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  tons. 

A  small  number  of  thefe  veffels  take  up  their 
cargoes  at  the  harbour  of  Morant  Point,  which 
might  be  confidered  as  a  good  harbour,  were  it 
more  eafy  of  accefs.  This  road,  fituated  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  is  only  defended  by 
an     ill-conftrucled    battery,    improperly   placed. 
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BOO  K Twelve  men,  commanded  by  a  ferjeant,  are  con- 
X1V-  tinually  on  guard  there.  Not  far  off  is  a  bay  of 
the  fame  name,  more  convenient,  and  more  fre- 
quented by  navigators. 

The  coafl:  affords  no  other  anchorage,  uniefs 
for  very  fmall  boats,  'till  the  ihips  arrive  at  Port 
Royal,  where  half  of  the  productions  of  t^e  co- 
lony deftined  for  Europe  are  embarked. 

At  a  greater  diilance  is  the  old  harbour,  which 
is  commonly  well  frequented.  The  neighbour- 
ing planters  have  often  refolved  to  conftruct  fome 
works  there,  to  protect  the  vefiels  which  may 
take  in  their  cargoes  at  this  place,  againft  fmali 
privateers.  This  expenfive  project  appears  to  be 
entirely  laid  afide.  It  hath  been  at  length  under- 
ftood  that  the  difficulty  of  entrance  would  always 
be  the  bed  defence. 

The  bay  of  the  Black  River  would  require  a 
good  battery.  It  might  be  erected  without 
much  expence,  and  would  infure  the  fafety  of  a 
great  number  of  fmall  mips  that  frequent  it. 

Savanna  la  Mar  hath  never  much  water, 
and  it's  entrance  is  every  where  embarralTed  with 
fhoals  and  funken  rocks.  It  is  the  worft  har- 
bour of  the  colony  ;  and  yet  it  is  become  the 
ftaple  of  a  conhderable  trade,  ilnce  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  hath  been  cleared.  Formerly, 
it's  inhabitants  were  defirous  of  furrounding 
themfelves  with  fortifications.  Thefe  works  were 
foriaken,  after  more  than  one  thoufand  crowns  * 
had  been  expended  upon  them.  Nothing  remains 
of  thefe  labours  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  iiland  hath  upon  it's  weflern  coafl:,  which 
is  very  narrow,  only  one  harbour,  and  that  is 
Port  Orange,  where  feven  or  eight  vefiels  take  in 
their  cargoes  annually. 

The 
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The   firfl  harbour  to  the  North,  is  that  of  St.  B  O  o  K 
Lucia.  It  is  fpacious  and  fate,  and  defended  by  a  y^Jj, 
fort,  capable  of  making  fome  refinance,  if  it  were 
repaired,  and  if  the  artillery  were  put  into  a  (late 
fit  for  fervice.     A  fmall  garrifon  is  always  kept 
there. 

Eight  or  nine  leagues  further,  is  the  excellent 
bay   of  Montego.     The  firfl:  part  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  colony  is  embarked  in  the  fmall  town 
of  Barnet-town,    defended   by    a  battery  of  ten  - 
guns. 

The  entrance  of  Port  St.  Ann  is  rendered  dif- 
ficult by  fhoals.  It  fcarce  receives  annually  fif- 
teen or  fixteen  veflels. 

Port  Antonio  is  one  of  the  fafefl  harbours, 
but  not  one  of  the  mod  frequented,  of  the  ifland. 
It's  fort  is  guarded  by  a  detachment,  commanded 
by  an  officer. 

The  eaflern  coaft  hath  no  other  harbour  than 
the  Manchineel.  It's  anchorage  is  good,  but  in 
the  neighbouring  latitudes  the  fea  is  always  vio- 
lently agitated  by  the  eaflerly  winds.  This  is  the 
fpot  mod  expofed  to  invafions,  and  the  battery  of 
ten  guns,  which  hath  been  conflrutted  there, 
would  not  flieltcr  it  from  danger,  if  it's  riches 
were  more  confiderable.  The  whole  defence  of 
the  colony  is  properly  fixed  at  Port  Royal. 

The   Englifh  had  no  fooner  made  themfelves  Means 
mailers  of  Jamaica,  than  they  attended  to    thewhl.ch^" 
rendering  of  this  conqueft  ufeful,  and  to  the  fe- to  prefer ve 
curing  of  the  poflcflion  of  it.     The  cultures  un-Jerfelf 
dcrta'Ken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  advantages  y^n"" 
of   a    fafe,    immenfe,    and    convenient    harbour, 
prudently  inclined  them   to  fix  their   views  upon 
Port  Royal.     The  town  they  built  there,  though 
placed  in  the  midil  of  fands,  upon  a  very  narrow 
neck  of  land,  though  deprived  by  nature  of  water 

fit 
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BOOKfit  for  drinking,  and  of  all  the  other  fupports  of 
^ife,  became  a  famous  city  in  lefs  than  thirty 
years. 

This  fplendour  was  owen  to  a  conftant  and 
quick  circulation  of  trade,  formed  by  the  com- 
modities of  the  ifland,  the  captures  of  the  free- 
booters, and  the  trade  opened  with  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.  There  have  been  few  itaples 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  where  the  third  of 
wealth  and  pleafure  had  united  more  opulence 
and  more  corruption. 

One  moment  deftroyed,  on  the  27th  of  June 
1692,  this  beautiful  appearance.  The  fky,  which 
was  clear  and  ferene,  grew  obfeured  and  red 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Jamaica.  A  rum- 
bling noife  was  heard  under  ground,  fpreading 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  ;  the  rocks  were 
fplit ;  hills  came  clofe  together ;  infectious  lakes 
appeared  on  the  fpots  where  whole  mountains 
had  been  fwallowed  up;  immenfe  forefts  were  re- 
moved feveral  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
flood;  the  edifices  difappeared,  being  either  funk 
into  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  overturned. 
Thirteen  thoufand  lives  were  loft  by  this  dreadful 
earthquake,  and  three  thoufand  by  a  contagious 
diftemper  that  broke  out  foon  after.  It  is  faid, 
that  fince  this  cataftrophe,  the  climate  is  not  fo 
fine,  the  air  not  fo  pure,  nor  the  foil  fo  fruitful, 
as  it  was  before.  This  terrible  phenomenon 
ihould  have  taught  the  Europeans  not  to  truft  to 
the  poffeffion  of  a  world  that  trembles  under  their 
feet,  and  feems  to  flip  out  of  their  rapacious 
hands. 

In  this  general  overthrow,  Port  Royal  beheld 
buried  in  the  incenfed  waves,  or  thrown  at  a 
diftance  upon  defolate  coails,  the  numerous 
ihips,  the   proud  flags  of  which  rendered  her  fo 

vain. 
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vain.  The  city  itfelf  was  deftroyed  and  over-BOOK 
flown.  In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ^I^ 
town  upon  it's  ruins ;  thefe  labours  were  all  fruit- 
Ids.  The  rifing  walls  were  again  blown  down  by  a 
hurricane.  Port  Royal,  like  Jerufalem,  could  never 
be  rebuilt.  The  earth  feerned  only  digged  to  fwal- 
low  it  up  anew.  By  a  (ingularky  which  baffles 
all  human  efforts  and  reafonings  to  account  for, 
the  onlv  houfes  that  were  left  (landing,  after  this 
frefh  fubverfion,  were  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  point  of  land  extremely  narrow,  which  advances 
feveral  miles  in  the  fea;  as  if  the  inconftant  ocean 
had  afforded  a  folid  foundation  to  edifices  which 
the  firm  ground  feemed  to  caft  off. 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,  difcouraged  by 
thefe  repeated  calamities,  retired  to  Kingfton, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  fame  bay.  By  their  in- 
duftry  and  activity,  this  town,  which  till  then 
had  been  obfeure,  foon  became  a  pleafant  and 
flourifhing  city.  Trade  is  even  gradually  become 
more  animated  here,  than  it  ever  was  at  any- 
period  in  any  of  the  marts  to  which  it  hath  fuc- 
ceeded;  becaufe  the  colony  hath  gained  more  by 
the  increafe  of  it's  cultures,  than  it  hath  loft  by 
the  decreafe  of  it's  fmuggling  trade. 

Yet  Port  Royal  had  never  been,  and  Kingfton 
did  not  become,  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  St 
Yago  de  la  Vega,  which  the  Englifh  have  named 
Spanifh  town,  continued  ftill  to  enjoy  this  ufeful 
prerogative.  This  town,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
at  the  diftance  cf  fome  leagues  from  the  fea, 
upon  the  river  Cobra,  the  mod  confiderable  one 
of  the  country,  though  not  navigable,  was  the  feat 
of  the  legiflative  body,  the  refidence  of  the  govern- 
fior-general,  the  place  where  the  courts  of  juftice 
were  holden,  and,  consequently,  that  where  the 
richeft  planters  dwelt. 

Vol.  V.  F  A*  mi  a  Ai- 
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BOOK  Admiral  Knowles  judged  that  this  arrange- 
XIV-  merit  was  contrary  to  the  public  good;  and  in 
1756,  he  caufed  it  to  be  decided  by  the  general 
affembly,  that  all  the  affairs,  and  all  the  powers 
of  adminiftration,  fhould  be  united  at  Kingfton. 
Perfonal  hatred  againlt  the  projector  of  this  plan  ; 
the  harfhnefs  of  the  meafures  he  employed  to 
carry  it  into  execution ;  the  attachment  mod 
people  are  apt  to  take  for  places  as  well  as  things; 
numberlefs  private  interefts  that  mud  neceffarily 
be  affected  by  this  alteration :  all  thefe  caufes 
raifed  in  the  minds  of  feveral  of  the  colonifts, 
unfurmountable  objections  to  a  plan,  which  was 
indeed  liable  to  fome  inconveniences,  but  which 
was  founded  on  unanfwerable  realons,  and  offered 
great  advantages.  The  obftacles  with  which  the 
opponents  embarrafTed  the  new  fyftem,  did  not  put 
a  (top  to  the  meafures  of  government.  This  was 
even  the  time  they  choie  for  repairing  Fort 
Charles,  which  ferves  as  a  citadel  to  Port  Royal, 
and  for  increafing,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bay, 
the  very  well  executed  fortifications  of  Mofquito 
Point,  which  command  the  canal  through  which 
the  veffels  deftined  for  Kingfton  mull  pals.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  entering  the  bay,  the  enemy  mould  wiih  to 
land  to  the  north  of  the  new  capital,  they  would 
be  flopped  in  their  march  by  Zock,  a  fort  con- 
flrucTted  with  fkill,  and  maintained  with  care,  in 
a  very  narrow  defile,  at  the  diftance  of  a  league 
from  the  city.  Among  thefe  different  works, 
and  in  fome  other  lefs  important  pofts,  two  regi- 
ments are  ufually  diftributed.  They  receive  pay 
from  the  mother-country :  but  the  colony  adds  to  it 
a  idaily  gratuity  of  12  fols*  for  every  foldier,  and  a 
double  gratuity  for  every  officer.  If  thefe  troops 
were  as  well  as  they  are  ill  difciplined,  they  would 
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not  prefcrve  the  iiland  from  invafion,  and  would  B  O  O  K 
foon  be    reduced  to   capitulate   to   a  naval  force t   -^IV. 
fuperior  to  that  which  might  be  deitined  to  fup- 
port  them. 

If  Jamaica  could  even  be  preferved  from  the 
calamities  of  a  foreign  invafion,  it  would  no  lefs 
be  expoied  to  domestic  dangers,  Rill  more  alar- 
ming. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  cede 
Jamaica  to  the  Englilh,  they  left  there  a  number 
of  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  who,  tired  of  their 
ilavery,  took  a  refolution  to  retire  into  the  moun- 
tains, there  to  preferve  that  liberty  which  they 
had  recovered  by  the  expulfion  of  their  tyrants. 
Having  entered  into  fome  agreements  neceffary 
to  preferve  their  union  ;  they  planted  maize  and 
cocoa,  in  the  mod  inacceffible  places  of  their  re- 
treat ;  but  the  impoffibility  of  fubfifling  till  har- 
veft,  obliged  them  to  come  down  into  the  plain 
to  pillage  for  fuftenance.  The  conquerors  bore 
this  plunder  the  more  impatiently,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  fpare  ;  and  declared  war  againft  them. 
Many  were  maffacred ;  the  greater  part  fub- 
mitted  ;  and  only  fifty  or  fixty  fled  back  to  the 
rocks,  there  to  live  or  die  in  freedom. 

Policy,  which  fees  every  thing,  but  is  never 
moved  by  companion,  thought  it  neceffary,  utterly 
to  exterminate  or  reduce  this  handful  of  fugitives, 
who  had  efcaped  from  flavery  or  carnage;  but  the 
troops,  who  were  either  perifhing  or  exhaufled 
with  fatigue,  were  averfe  from  this  deftruclive 
fcheme,  which  mufl  have  occafioned  the  efFufion 
of  more  blood.  It  was  therefore  dropt,  for  fear 
of  a  revolt.  This  condefcenfion  was  attended  with 
fatal  confequences.  All  the  flaves  grown  defpe- 
rate  by  the  hardfhips  they  underwent,  or  by  the 
dread  of  punifhment,  foon  fought  an  afylum  in 
F  a  the 
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BOOK  the  woods,  where  they  were  fure  of  meeting  with 
;*J"  companions  ready  to  afiift  them.  The  number 
of  fugitives  increafed  daily.  In  a  fhort  time  they 
deferted  by  troops,  after  having  maflacred  their 
matters,  and  plundered  and  fet  fire  to  the  habita- 
tions. In  vain  were  active  partifans  fent  out 
againft  them ;  to  whom  a  reward  of  900  livres  * 
was  offered  for  the  head  of  every  Negroe  they 
fhould  bring.  This  feverity  produced  no  alter- 
ation, and  the  defertion  only  became  the  more 
general. 

The  rebels  grew  more  daring  as  their  numbers 
increafed.  Till  the  year  1690,  they  had  only 
fled ;  but,  when  they  thought  themfelves  ftrong 
enough  to  attack,  they  fell  upon  the  Englifh 
plantations,  in  feparate  bands,  and  committed 
horrid  ravages.  In  vain  were  they  driven  back 
to  their  mountains  with  lofs ;  in  vain  were  forts 
erected  and  garrifoned  at  proper  diftances,  to  pre- 
vent their  inroads  ;  notwithstanding  thefe  pre- 
cautions, they  renewed  their  depredations  from 
time  to  time.  The  refentment  which  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  nature  by  barbarous  policy 
excited  in  thefe  Blacks,  infpired  them  with  fuch 
fury,  that  the  white  people  who  had  bought  them, 
in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  cut  off  the  root  of  the 
evil,  refolved,  in  1735,  to  employ  all  the  forces 
of  the  colony,  to  deftroy  a  juftly  implacable 
enemy. 

Immediately  the  military  law  took  place  of 
all  civil  government.  All  the  colonifts  formed 
themfelves  into  regular  bodies  of  troops.  They 
marched  towards  the  rebels  by  different  roads. 
One  party  undertook  to  attack  the  town  of 
Nauny,  which  the  Blacks  themfelves  had  built  in 
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the  Blue  Mountains.  With  cannon,  a  town  built  B  OOK 
without  regularity,  and  defended  without  artillery,  XIV* 
was  foon  deltroyed ;  but  the  fuccefs  of  the  other 
enterprifes  was  frequently  doubtful,  fometimes 
attended  with  much  lofs.  The  Haves,  more  elated 
by  one  triumph  than  difcouraged  by  ten  defeats, 
were  proud  of  confidering  their  former  tyrants 
merely  as  enemies  they  were  to  contend  with.  If 
they  were  beaten,  they  had  at  lead  fome  revenge. 
Their  blood  was  at  lead  mixed  with  that  of  their 
barbarous  mailers.  They  ruflied  againft  the  fword 
of  the  European,  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breaft. 
At  laft,  overpowered  by  numbers,  or  by  the  dex» 
terity  of  their  antagonifts,  the  fugitives  intrenched 
themfelves  in  inacceffible  places,  where  they  dif- 
perfed  in  fmall  bands,  fully  determined  never  to 
{fir  out ;  and  well  afiured  that  they  fhouid  never 
be  conquered  there.  At  length,  after  various 
contefls  and  excurfions,  that  lafted  nine  months, 
the  Englifh  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fubduing 
them. 

Thus,  fooner  or  later,  will  any  people,  made 
defperate  by  tyranny,  or  the  opprefiion  of  con- 
querors, always  get  the  better  of  numerous,  expe- 
rienced, and  even  well-difciplined  armies  ;  if  they 
have  but  refolution  enough  to  endure  hunger 
rather  than  the  yoke ;  to  die  rather  than  live  in 
bondage  ;  and,  if  they  chufe,  rather  to  fee  their 
nation  extincl  than  enflaved.  Let  them  abandon 
the  field  to  the  multitude  of  troops  j  to  the  train 
of  war  ;  to  the  difplay  of  provilions,  ammunition, 
and  hofpitals  :  let  them  retire  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  without  baggage,  without  cover- 
ing, without  (tores ;  nature  will  provide  for  them 
and  defend  them.  There  let  them  remain  for 
years,  till  the  climate,  idlenefs,  and  intemper- 
ance,   have  deltroyed   thofe  fwarms   of  foreign 

invaders. 
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BOO  K  invaders,  who  have  no  booty  to  expect,  nor  any 
^J^_,  laurels  to  gather.  Let  them  pour  down  upon 
them  at  intervals,  like  the  torrents  of  their  own 
mountains,  furprife  them  in  their  tents,  and  ra- 
vage their  boundaries.  Laflly,  let  them  defpife 
the  opprobrious  names  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
which  will  be  lavimed  upon  them  by  a  great  peo- 
ple, bafe  enough  to  arm  themfelves  againft  a 
handful  of  huntfmen,  and  weak  enough  to  be  un- 
able to  conquer  them. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Blacks  with  the 
Englifh.  Thefe,  weary  of  excurfions  and  fruit- 
lefs  armaments,  fell  into  univerfal  defpondency. 
The  pooreft  among  them  would  not  venture  to 
accept  the  lands  which  the  government  offered 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains.  Even  the 
fettlements  at  a  greater  didance  from  thefe  rebels, 
inured  to  war,  were  either  neglected  or  forfaken. 
Many  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  from  their  ap- 
pearance feemed  likely  to  become  the  mod  fruit- 
ful, were  left  in  their  uncultivated  flate. 

In  this  fituation  was  the  colony,  when  Trelaw- 
ney  was  appointed  governor.  This  prudent  and 
humane  commander  was  fenfible,  that  a  fet  of 
men,  who  for  near  a  century  pad  lived  upon 
wild  fruits,  went  naked,  and  expofed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather ;  who,  ever  at  war  with 
an  aflailant  ftronger  than  themfelves  and  better 
armed,  never  ceaied  fighting  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberty  ;  that  fuch  a  fet  of  men  would  never 
be  fubdued  by  open  force.  He,  therefore,  had 
recourfe  to  conciliating  meafures.  He  offered 
them  net  only  lands  as  their  own  property,  but 
likewife  liberty  and  independence. 

These  overtures  were  favourably  received. 
The  treaty  concluded  with  them  in  1739,  de- 
cided, that    the     chief    whom    they    themfelves 

fnould 
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fhould  choofe,  ihould  receive  his  commiiTion  BOOK 
from  the  Englifh  government ;  that  he  fhould  X1V- 
come  every  year  to  the  capital  of  the  colony,  if 
required  ;  that  two  white  men  mould  conftantly 
reiide  with  him,  in  order  to  maintain  a  harmony 
advantageous  to  both  nations  ;  and  if  the  colony 
were  ever  attacked,  he  and  all  his  people  fhould 
take  up  arms. 

While  Trelawney  was  negociating  this  ac- 
commodation in  the  name  of  the  crown,  the  ge- 
neral aifembly  of  the  colony  propofed  their  fepa- 
rate  plan.  In  this  fecond  agreement,  the  New 
people  engaged  to  harbour  no  more  fugitive 
{laves ;  and  they  were  promifed  a  (lipulated  fum 
for  every  deierter,  whom  they  ihould  inform 
againft,  and  a  more  confiderable  reward  for  thofc 
whom  they  mould  bring  back  to  their  plantations. 
Since  this  fhameiui  contract,  this  fmall  republic 
hath  been  conftantly  declining.  It  now  reckons 
no  more  than  thirteen  hundred  individuals,  men, 
women,  and  children,  diftributed  in  five  or  fix 
villages. 

Whether  thefe  events  infpired  them  with 
boldnefs,  or  whether  they  were  exafperated  at  the 
ill  ufage  they  met  with  from  the  Englifh,  the 
Negro  flaves  refolved  to  be  free  likewife.  While 
the  flames  of  war,  kindled  in  Europe,  were  fpread- 
ing  in  America,  thefe  miferable  men  agreed,  in 
1760,  to  take  up  arms  all  in  one  day,  murder 
their  tyrants,  and  feize  upon  the  government. 
But  their  impatience  for  liberty  difconcerted  the 
unanimity  of  the  plot,  by  preventing  the  timely 
execution  of  it.  Some  of  the  confpirators  flabbed 
their  mafters,  and  fet  fire  to  their  houfes  before 
the  appointed  time  ;  but  finding  themfelves  un- 
able to  refill  the  whole  force  of  the  ifland,  which 
their  premature  exploit  had  collected  in  a  moment, 

they 
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BOO  Kthey  fled  to  the  mountains.  From  this  impene- 
XIV-  trable  recefs  they  were  inceflantly  making  de- 
"^  (liuctive  inroads.  The  Engliih,  in  their  diitrefs, 
were  reduced  to  folicit  the  afhftance  of  the  wild 
Negroes,  whofe  independence  they  had  been 
obliged  to  acknowledge  by  a  folemn  treaty.  They 
even  bribed  them,  and  promifed  a  ccnfiderable 
fum  for  every  flave  they  mould  kill  with  their 
own  hands.  Thofe  bafe  Africans,  unworthy  of 
the  liberty  they  had  recovered,  were  not  afhamed 
to  fell  the  blood  of  their  brethren  :  they  purfued 
them,  and  killed  many  of  them  by  furprife.  At 
laft  the  confpirators,  weakened  and  betrayed  by 
their  own  nation,  remained  a  long  time  filent  and 
inactive. 

The  confpiracy  was  thought  to  be  effectually 
extinguifhed,  when  the  rebels,  reinforced  by 
deferters  from  the  feveral  plantations,  appeared 
again  with  redoubled  fury.  The  regular  troops, 
the  militia,  and  a  large  body  of  failors,  all 
marched  in  purfuit  of  the  flaves  ;  they  fought  and 
beat  them  in  feveral  fkirmifhes;  many  were  flain, 
or  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  difperfed  into  the 
woods  and  rocks.  All  the  prifoners  were  fhot, 
hanged,  or  burnt.  Thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  chief  promoters  of  the  confpiracy,  were 
tied  alive  to  gibbets,  and  there  left  to  perifh 
(lowly,  expofed  to  the  fcorching  fun  of  the  torrid 
zone  ;  a  far  more  painful  and  more  terrible  death 
than  that  of  being  burnt  alive.  Yet  their  tyrants 
enjoyed  the  torments  of  thefe  miferable  wretches, 
whofe  only  crime  was  an  attempt  to  recover  by 
revenge,  thofe  rights  of  which  avarice  and  inhu- 
manity had  deprived  them. 

The  meafures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  fu- 
ture infurrecTions  were  dictated  by  the  fame 
fpirit  pf  barbarity.     A  flave    is   whipped  in  the 

public 
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public  places,  if  he  plays  at  any  game  whatsoever  ;  B  OO  K 
if  he  prefumes  to  go  a  hunting,  or  to  fell  any 
thing  but  milk  or  fifti.  Ke  cannot  ftir  out  of  his 
mailer's  plantation,  unlefs  attended  by  a  white 
man,  or  with  an  exprefs  permillion  in  writing. 
If  he  mould  beat  a  drum,  or  make  ufe  of  any 
other  noify  inft rument,  his  matter  is  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  225  livres  *.  Thus  do  the  Eng- 
lith,  who  are  fo  jealous  of  their  own  liberty, 
fport  with  that  of  other  men.  To  this  excels  of 
barbarity  the  Negro  trade  mult  necefiariiy  have 
brought  thefe  ufurpers.  Such  is  the  progrefs  of 
injuftice  and  violence.  To  conquer  the  New 
World,  it's  inhabitants  mud  doubtlefs  have  been 
flaughtered.  To  replace  them,  Negroes  muft  be 
bought,  as  they  alone  are  able  to  endure  the  cli- 
mate and  the  labours  of  America.  To  remove 
thefe  Africans  from  their  native  country,  who 
were  deligned  to  cultivate  the  land  without  having 
any  poffeflions  in  it,  it  was  neceffary  to  feize 
them  by  force,  and  to  make  them  flaves.  To 
keep  them  in  fubjection,  they  mud  be  treated 
with  feverity.  To  prevent  their  revolt,  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  feverity  and  fervitude,  thefe 
men,  whom  we  have  made  defperate,  mud:  be 
reftrained  by  capital  puniihments,  by  hard  ufage, 
and  atrocious  laws. 

But  cruelty  itfelf  has  a  period  in  it's  own  de^ 
ftru&ive  nature.  In  an  inftant  it  niayceafe.  An 
enemy  who  mould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  land  at 
Jamaica,  would  foon  convey  arms  to  thefe  men, 
who  are  full  of  rancour  againft  their  oppreflbrs, 
and  only  wait  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rife 
againft  them.  The  French,  not  cor.fidering  that 
jhe  revolt   of  the   Blacks    in  one  colony  would 

*  9I.  7s.  Sd. 
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BOOKprobably  occafion  it  in  all  the  reft,  will  haften 
X1V-     fucb  a  revolution  in  time  of  war.     The  Englifh, 
finding   themfelves   between    two   fires,    will   be 
difmayed  ;  their  flrength   and   courage  will  fail 
them  ;  and  Jamaica  will  fall  a  prey  to  Haves    and 
conquerors,  who  will  contend  for  dominion  with 
frefh  enormities.     Such  is  the  train  of  evils  that 
injuftice  brings  along  with  it !  It   attaches  itfelf 
to  man  fo  clofely,  that   the  connection  cannot  be 
diffolved  but  by  the  fvvord.    Crimes  beget  crimes  \ 
blood  is  productive  of  blood  ;  and  the  earth   be- 
comes a  perpetual   fcene   of    defolation,    tears, 
mifery,  and   affli&ion,  where  fucceffive   genera- 
tions rife  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood,  to  tear 
out  each  other's  bowels,  and  to  lay  each  other  in 
the  dull:. 
Advarw         The  lofs  of  Jamaica,    however,    would   be   a 
tagesof     heavy  one  for  England.     Nature  has  placed   this 
foTwar?    lfland  at  tllc  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and 
It's  difad-  made  it  a  kind  of  key  to  that  rich  country.     All 
vantages    fl^g  g0ing   fr0m  Carthagena  to  the  Havannah, 
gation.      are   obliged    to   pafs   by  it's  coafls ;  it   is   more 
within  reach  of  the  feveral  trading  ports   on  the 
continent,  than  any  other   ifland  ;  the  many  ex- 
cellent roads  with  which   it  is  furrounded,  facile 
tate  the  launching  of  men  of  war  on  all  fides   of 
the  ifland.   Thefe  feveral  advantages  are  balanced 
by  fome  inconveniences. 

If  it  be  eafy  to  get  at  Jamaica  by  the  trade- 
winds,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  Lefs  Antilles,  it  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  get  away  from  thence,  whether  we 
go  through  the  Streights  of  Bahama,  or  deter- 
mine for  the  Leeward  Pafifage. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  ways  gives  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind  for  two  hundred  leagues ; 
but  as  foon  as  Cape  St.  Anthony  is  doubled,  we 
meet  the  fame  wind  againft  us   that  before  was 

favoucable : 
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favourable:  fo  that  mere  time  is  Toft:  than  was  BOOK 
gained  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  rifk  of  being  taken 
by  the  guarda-coftas  of  the  Havannah.  This 
danger  is  fucceeded  by  another,  which  is  the 
fhoals  on  the  coafl  of  Florida,  towards  which  the 
winds  and  currents  drive  with  great  violence. 
The  Elizabeth,  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  would 
infallibly  have  been  loft  there  in  1746,  had  not 
Captain  Edwards  ventured  into  the  Havannah. 
It  was  during  the  height  of  the  war,  and  the 
port  belonged  to  the  enemy.  "  I  come,"  faid 
the  captain  to  the  governor,  "  to  deliver  up  my 
fhip,  my  faiiors,  my  foldiers,  and  myfelf,  into 
your  hands  ;  I  only  afk  the  lives  of  my  men." 
I  will  not  be  guilty  of  any  difhonourable  ac- 
tion, "  replied  the  Spanifh  commander.  "  Had 
we  taken  you  in  fight,  in  open  fea,  or  upon 
w  our  coafls,  your  fhip  would  have  been  our's, 
u  and  you  would  have  been  our  prifoners.  But 
"  as  you  are  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  and  are 
"  driven  into  this  port  from  the  fear  of  being 
"  fhipwrecked,  I  do  and  ought  to  forget  that 
"  my  nation  is  at  war  with  your's.  You  are 
"  men,  and  fo  are  we  ;  you  are  in  diflrefs,,  and 
"  have  a  right  to  our  pity.  You  are  at  liberty 
"  to  unload  and  refit  your  veflcl  ;  and  if  you 
"  want  it,  you  may  trade  in  this  port  to  pay 
"  your  charges  ;  you  may  then  go  away,  and 
"  you  wiil  have  a  pafs  to  carry  you  fafe  beyond 
"  the  Bermudas.  If  after  this  you  mould  be 
"  taken,  you  will  be  a  lawful  prize;  but,  at 
"  this  moment,  I  fee  in  Engiifhmen,  only 
"  Grangers  for  whom  humanity  claims  our 
"  afliitance  !" 

Spaniards!  incomprehenfible  race  of  men, 
tell  me,  fince  fuch  are  your  feelings,  and  fince 
you  can  fpeak  thus  to  an  enemy,  delivered  into 

your 
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BOOK  your  power  by  the  winds,  why  have  ye  not 
V_J^1V-  known  how  to  refpect  the  innocent  lavage,  pro- 
drate  at  your  feet,  who  adored  you  ?  The  reafon  of 
this  I  conceive  to  be,  that  Captain  Edwards's  fliip 
was  not  loaded  with  that  yellow  dud,  the  fight  of 
which  changes  you  into  wild  beads.  Perhaps  I 
have  calumniated  you:  but  I  have  feen  you  fo 
frequently  below  your  own  fpecies,  that  I  have 
had  good  reafon  for  doubting  of  your  virtues  ; 
efpecially  when  you  difplay  them  to  me  with 
a  character  of  heroifm,  which  affects  and  ado- 
nifhes  men.  I  oppofe  fufpicions,  perhaps  unjud 
ones,  to  my  admiration  and  to  my  tears,  which 
are  ready  to  flow. 

The  other  way  is  attended   with  no  lefs  diffi- 
culty and  danger.     It  terminates  at  a  fmall  illand, 
that  the  Engliih  call  Crooked   Ifland,  which  lies 
eighty  leagues   off  Jamaica.      Ships   that   come 
this    way,    mull    commonly   drive    againft    the 
eaderly  wind  through  the  whole  paifage,  coafl 
along  clofe  under  St.  Domingo,  in  order  to  keep 
clear   of  the  flats   of  Cuba,  and   then   pafs   the 
{freights,  between  the  points  of  thefe  two  great 
iflands,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcape  being 
intercepted  by  their  privateers  or  their  men  of 
war.     The  navigators   coming  from  the  Lucays 
do  not  meet  with  thefe  obdructions. 
Revoiuti-       It   is  reckoned,  that  there  are  about  two  hun- 
haveWhip-  drcd  of  thefe  ii]ands,  all  of  them  fituated  to  the 
pened  in    north  of  Cuba,  and  mod  of  which  are  nothing  more 
theLucayatnan  rocks  j-uft  rifing  above  water.     Columbus, 
State  of     wh°  difcovered  them  on  his  arrival   in  the  New 
thefe         World,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador 
ifiands.      tQ  t|lat  on   which  ne  landed,  did  not  make  any 

fettlement  there.  Neither  did  the  Cadilians 
afterwards  fix  upon  it;  but  in  1507,  they  car- 
ried off  all  the  inhabitants,   who  loon  periflicd 

in 
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in  the  mines,  or  in  the  pearl  fifhery.     This  fmaliB  O  O 

Archipelago  was  entirely  defert,  when,  in  1672,  s ' 

fome  Englishmen  took  pofleflion  of  Providence 
ifland  ;  they  were  driven  from  thence  feven  or 
eight  years  afterwards,  by  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  Madrid,  but  returned  in  1690,  and  were  again 
expelled  in  1703,  by  the  Spaniards  and  French 
united.  The  ifland  was  peopled  again  by  a  parti- 
cular event. 

In  17 14,  fome  fhips  richly  laden  were  (wal- 
lowed up  by  a  ftorm  upon  the  coafts  of  Flo- 
rida. The  treafures  which  they  contained  be- 
longed to  the  Spaniards,  who  caufed  them  to  be 
dived  for.  So  rich  a  prey  tempted  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards  refufed  to 
fhare  with  them,  and  Jennings,  the  boldefl 
among  them,  had  recourfe  to  arms  to  fupport 
what  he  called  a  natural  and  undeniable  right. 
The  dread  of  being  feverely  punifhed,  for  hav- 
ing difturbed  the  peace  which  Europe  had  for  fo 
long  a  time  been  anxious  to  obtain,  obliged  him 
to  turn  pirate.  His  companions  were  foon  nu- 
merous enough  to  make  it  neceffary  to  multiply 
his  armaments.  The  Lucays  became  their  place 
of  retreat.  It  was  from  thence  that  thefe  robbers 
fallied  forth  to  attack  all  veifels  without  diftinc- 
tion,  Englifh  as  well  as  others.  The  nations 
were  apprehenfive  of  feeing  renewed,  in  the  New 
World,  thofe  fcenes  of  horror  which  had  been 
difplayed  there  by  the  ancient  freebooters,  when 
George  I.  roufed  by  the  clamours  of  his  people, 
and  by  the  wiflies  of  his  parliament,  fent  out,  in 
171 9,  a  fumcient  force  to  fubdue  thefe  pirates. 
The  mod:  determined  of  them  refufed  the  amnefty 
which  was  offered  them,  and  went  to  infeft  the 
coafts  of  Afia  and  Africa  with  their  robberies. 

The 
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BOO  KThe  reft  increafed  the   colony  which  Woods  Ro- 
,  **y_m  .  gers  brought  with  him  from  Europe. 

This  colony  may  at  this  day  confift  of  three 
or  four  thoufand  perfons,  half  of  whom  are 
fettled  at  Providence,  where  Fort  Naffau  hath 
been  conftru&cd,  and  which  hath  a  harbour  fuffi- 
cient  for  fmall  veflfels ;  the  reft  are  diftributed  in 
the  other  iflands.  They  fend  annually  to  Eng- 
land to  the  value  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand 
crowns  *  of  cotton,  wood  for  dying,  and  live 
turtle ;  and  with  their  fait  they  pay  for  the  provU 
lions  which  North  America  fupplies  them  with. 

Although  the  foil  of  the  Lucays  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  of  feveral  of  the  other  colonies, 
yet  it  would  be  fufficient  to  afford  plenty  of 
fubfiftence,  by  labour,  to  a  population  much 
more  confiderable  than  that  which  is  at  prefent 
found  there,  in  free  people  or  in  Haves.  The  great 
neglect  of  it's  cultures  muft  be  attributed  to  the 
firft  manners,  and  prefent  propeniuies,  of  the  in- 
habitants. Thefe  iflands,  which  on  one  fide  are 
feparated  from  Florida  by  the  channel  of  Bahama, 
form  on  the  other  a  long  chain,  which  terminates 
at  the  point  of  Cuba,  It  is  there  that  begin  the 
iflands  called  Turk's  Iflands,  or  Caicos,  which 
continue  the  chain  as  far  as  towards  the  middle  of 
the  nor  hern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  So  favour- 
able a  pofition  for  piracy  hath  turned  the  views  of 
the  inhabitants  towards  a  cruizing  life.  They  are 
ever  eager  to  engage  in  hoftilities,  which  may 
put  the  Spanifti  and  French  productions  into  their 
hands.  The  Bermudas  exhibit  a  more  tranquil 
fcene. 
Poverty  This  fmall  Archipelago,  about  three  hundred 
^^sBer- leagues  diftant  from  that  of  the  Antilles,  was  dif- 

*  From  5,oool.  to  6,2501. 
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covered  in  1527,  by  the  Spaniard  John  Bermu-B  o  o  K 
das,  who  gave  his  name  to   it,  but  did  not  land     XLY^ 
there.     Ferdinand   Camelo,    a    Portuguefe,   ob-cham&er 
tained  in  1572,  of  Philip  II.  a  grant  of  it,  which  of  the  in- 
did  not  take  eflscl.     The  French  navigator  Bar-habitants- 
botiere    was    fhipwrecked    there    in    1593,    but 
thought    no  more   of  it   after  he  had  quitted  it. 
The    fhip   of  George  Sommers   was    broken   to 
pieces  there  in  1609.     With  the   wrecks  of  this 
ihip  a  fmall  verTel  was  conftru&ed,  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arrive  fafe  in  England. 

Three  years  after,  a  company  was  formed  in 
London  to  people  the  Bermudas,  which  were 
entirely  uninhabited.  Sixty  men  were  fent  there, 
and  they  were  foon  followed  by  many  more. 
They  occupied  at  fir  ft  St.  George,  the  one  of  thefe 
iflands  which  had  the  belt  harbour  ;  and  in  procefs 
of  time  they  took  poflfeflion  of  all  thefe  which  were 
fufceptible  of  culture.  The  land  was  exaclly  mea- 
furcd,  and  diftributed  among  the  inhabitants,  in 
proportion  as  their  families  were  more  or  lefs  nu- 
merous. 

The  accounts  that  were  propagated,  of  the 
falubrity  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  attracted 
colonifts  from  ail  parts  of  the  Britifh  empire. 
Inhabitants  reforted  thither  from  the  Antilles, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  health  ;  and  from  the 
northern  colonies,  to  enjoy  their  fortune  in  peace. 
Many  royalifts  retired  there,  in  expectation  of 
the  death  of  their  opprellor  Cromwell.  "Waller, 
among  the  reft,  that  charming  poet,  who  was 
an  enemy  to  that  tyrannical  deliverer,  crofled 
the  feas,  and  celebrated  thofe  fortunate  iflands, 
infpired  by  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  which  are  always  favour- 
able to  the  poet.  He  imparted  his  enthufiafm  to 
the  fair  fex.     The  Engliih  ladies  never  thought 

them- 
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BOO  Kthemfclves  handfome  or  well  dreffed,  unlefs  they 
XIV-    had  fmall  Bermuda  hats  made  with  palm  leaves. 

But  at  lafl  the  charm  was  broken,  and  thefe 
iflands  fell  into  that  contempt  which  their  infig- 
nificance  deferved.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  whole  compafs  is  but  fix  or  feven  leagues. 
The  foil  is  very  indifferent,  and  there  is  not  a 
fingle  fpring  to  water  it.  There  is  no  water  to 
drink  but  what  is  taken  from  wells  and  refervoirs. 
Maize,  vegetables,  and  excellent  fruits,  afford 
plenty  of  wholefome  food  ;  but  there  are  no  fu- 
perfluous  commodities  for  exportation ;  yet  chance 
has  collected  under  this  pure  and  temperate  fky, 
four  or  five  thoufand  inhabitants  ;  poor,  but 
happy  in  being  unobferved.  Their  connections 
with  England  do  not  annually  exceed  120,000 
livres  *,  and  thofe  which  they  had  formed  with 
the  American  continent  are  fcarcely  more  ex- 
tenfive. 

In  order  to  render  the  circumftance  of  this 
weak  colony  more  eafy,  it  hath  been  fuccelTively 
propofed  to  cultivate  (ilk,  vines,  and  cochineal 
there  ;  but  none  of  thefe  projects  have  been  car- 
ried into  execution,  lnduftry  hath  been  confined 
to  the  manufacturing  of  fail-cloth,  an  occupation 
which  is  naturally  connected  with  the  conftruction 
of  thofe  fmall  veflels  made  of  cedar  or  acajou  wood, 
which  have  never  been  equalled  upon  the  globe, 
either  for  their  failing  or  for  their  duration. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Bermuda  iflands 
formed  a  fociety  in  1765,  the  ftatutes  of  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  moft  refpectable  monument  that 
ever  dignified  humanity.  Thefe  virtuous  citizens 
engaged  themfelves  to  form  a  library  of  all  books 
of  hufbandry,    in  whatever   language   they  had 

*  5,000!. 
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been  written  ;  to  procure  to  all  capable  perfonsB  OOK 
of  both  fexes,  an  employment  fuitable  to  their  XIV- 
difpofition  ;  to  beftow  a  reward  on  every  man  who 
had  introduced  into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  any  one  al- 
ready known  ;  to  give  a  penfion  to  every  daily 
workman,  who,  after  having  affiduoufly  continued 
his  labour,  and  maintained  a  good  character  for 
forty  years,  fhould  not  have  been  able  to  lay  by 
a  flock  fuflicient  to  allow  him  to  pals  his  latter 
days  in  quiet ;  and  laflly,  to  indemnify  every  in- 
dividual who  mould  have  been  opprcfled  either 
by  the  minider  or  the  magiitrate. 

MAYthefe  advantages  ever  be  preferved  to  thefe 
induflrious,  though  indigent  people  ;  happy  in 
their  labour  and  in  their  poverty,  which  keeps 
their  morals  untainted  !  They  enjoy  in  a  Hate  of 
innocence  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  ferene  Iky, 
and  preferve  tranquillity  of  mind  with  health. 
The  poifon  of  luxury  has  never  infe&ed  them. 
They  are  not  themfelves  addicted  to  envy,  nor  do 
they  excite  it  in  others.  The  rage  of  ambition 
and  war  is  extinguished  upon  their  coafts,  as  the 
ftorms  of  the  ocean  that  furround  them  are 
broken.  The  virtuous  man  would  willingly  crols 
the  feas  to  enjoy  the  fight  of  their  frugality. 
May  the  winds  never  convey  to  them  the  account 
of  the  events  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  1  They 
then  learn but,  alas ! my  imagination  wan- 
ders, the  pen  drops  from  my  hand,  and  they  {hall 
receive  no  information  from  me. 

Such  were  the  poffeilions  of  the  Englifh  in  the 
American  Archipelago,  when  the  fucceffes  of  the 
war  which  ended  in  1763,  gave  to  the  domains  of 
that  power,  a  considerable  increafc  of  extent,  of 
which  Granada  was  tjie  ricbcll  part. 

Vol.  V.  G  This 
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BOOK     This   ifland   hath  twenty-one  leagues  in  cir- 
XI  v.     cu  inference,  fix  in  it's  greateft  breadth,  which  is 
Granada    from  north  to  fouth,  and    four  from  eaft  to  weft. 
was  firft     It's  territory,  though  very  uneven,  is  in  general 
bCCtheCd    ^crtI^e'  anc*  fufceptible  of  fome  kind  of  culture, 
French,     according    to  it's  quality,  and  to  it's    expofure, 
What  the  which  is  not  fufficiently  attended  to.     The  foil, 
nifts  did"   however,  becomes  lefs  productive,  in  proportion 
there.        to  it's  diftance  from  the  coafts.    The  caufe  of  this 
perhaps  may  be,  that   the   rains,  which  are   too 
frequent  at   the  foot  of  the  mountains,  even  in 
thofe  feafons  when  the  reft  of  the  illand  is  afflict- 
ed by  droughts,  keep  the  neighbouring  grounds, 
which  are  almoft  all  clayey,  in  a  ftate  of  frefhnefs 
and  moifture,  which   deftroys  their  richnefs,  and 
confequently  their  fertility. 

The  weftern  part  of  the  ifland  is  watered  by 
ten  rivers,  the  northern  part  by  three,  the  eaftern 
part  by  eight,  and  the  fouthern  part  by  five. 
Befide  thefe  fprings,  which  are  all  confiderable 
enough  to  work  fugar-miils,  there  are  feveral 
others  lefs  confiderable,  but  very  ufeful  to  the 
coffee  plantations. 

The  neighbouring  continent  fhelters  Granada 
from  thofe  fatal  hurricanes,  which  carry  defla- 
tion in  fo  many  other  iflands ;  and  nature  hath 
multiplied  the  creeks,  the  bays,  and  the  har- 
bours, which  are  favourable  for  the  exportation 
of  provifions.  It's  principal  port  is  called  Baflfe- 
Terre,  or  St.  George,  which  would  furnifh  a  fafc 
retreat  to  fixty  men  of  war. 

Though  the  French,  acquainted  with  the  fer- 
tility of  Granada,  had  formed,  as  early  as  the  year 
1638,  the  project  of  fettling  there,  yet  they  never 
carried  it  into  execution  till  the  year  1651.  At 
their  arrival,  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  fome 
knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy,  to  the  chief  of  the 

favagc8 
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favages  they  found  there  ;  and  imagining  they  had  BOOK. 
purchafed  the  ifland  with  thefe  trifles,  aiTumed  the 
ibvereignty,  and  foon  a£ted  as  tyrants.  TheCaribs, 
unable  to  contend  with  them  by  open  force,  took 
the  method  which  weaknefs  always  in  (pi  res  to  repel 
oppreflion  ;  they  murdered  all  whom  they  found 
alone  and  defencelefs.  The  troops  that  were  lent 
to  fupport  the  infant  colony,  found  no  fafer  or 
more  expeditious  way  than  to  deftroy  all  the  na- 
tives. The  remainder  of  thefe  miferable  favages 
took  refuge  upon  a  fteep  rock,  preferring  rather 
to  throw  themfelves  down  alive  from  the  top  of  it, 
than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  implacable  enemy. 
TheFrench  inconfiderately  called  this  rock  kinorne 
des  fauteurs,  the  hill  of  the  leapers ;  and  it  If  ill 
retains  that  name. 

How  was  it  poflible  that  thefe  frivolous  people 
could  lofe,  in  diftant  countries,  that  vein  of  plea- 
fantry  which  they  prefer ve  in  their  own,  even  in 
the  midft  of  the  greateft  calamities  !  They  are 
not  a  cruel  people  ;  but  the  natural  cheerfulnefs 
which  accompanies  the  Frenchman  in  tents,  in 
the  midft  of  camps,  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
upon  a  mattrafs  in  an  hofpital,  where  he  may 
have  been  laid,  covered  with  wounds,  and  of 
which  he  is  expiring,  will  fugged  to  him  fome 
ridiculous  expreffion,  which  will  produce  a  fmile 
in  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes  :  and  this 
contrail  of  character  with  iituation  will  manifeft 
itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  among  all  Frenchmen, 
and  among  fome  perfons  of  a  lingular  turn  in 
all  the  countries  in  the  world. 

They  were  juftly  punifhed  for  all  thefe  cruel- 
ties, by  a  rapacious,  violent,  and  inflexible  gover- 
nor. Mod  of  the  colonics,  no  longer  able  to  en- 
dure his  tyranny,  retired  to  Martinico,  and  thofe 
who  remained  on  the  ifland  condemned  him  to 
G  2  death. 
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COOK  death.  In  the  whole  court  of  juftice  that  formally 
tried  this  mifcreant,  there  was  only  one  man  who 
could  write,  and  his  name  was  Archangeli.  A 
farrier  was  the  perfon  that  impeached,  who,  in- 
ftead  of  the  fignature,  fealed  with  a  horfefhoe, 
and  Archangeli,  who  performed  the  office  of 
clerk,  wrote  gravely  round  it,  Marque  de  Monfteur 
de  la  Brie,  confeiller  rapporteur:  Mark  of  Mr.  de 
la  Brie,  counsel  for  the  court. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France 
would  not  ratify  this  extraordinary  fentence,  palled 
with  fuch  unufual  formalities,  though  dictated  by 
common  fenfe.  Mod  of  the  judges  of  the  crime, 
and  witnefles  of  the  execution,  difappeared  from 
Granada.  None  remained,  except  thofe  whofe 
obfeurity  fcreened  them  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
laws.  The  eftimate  taken  in  1700  (hews,  that 
there  were  on  the  ifiand  no  more  than  251  white 
people,  53  free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and  525 
Haves.  The  ufeful  animals  were  reduced  to  64 
horfes,  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole 
culture  confided  of  three  plantations  of  fugar, 
and  fifty-two  of  indigo. 

The  face  of  things  was  totally  changed  towards 
the  year  17 14;  and  this  alteration  was  effected 
by  Martinico.  That  ifland  was  then  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  fplendour  that  was  to  aftonifh 
all  nations.  It  lent  immenfe  productions  to 
France,  and  received  valuable  commodities  in 
return,  which  were  mod  of  them  fent  to  the 
Spanifh  coafts.  It's  mips  touched  at  Granada  in 
their  way,  to  take  in  refrefhments.  The  trading 
privateers,  who  undertook  this  navigation,  taught 
the  people  of  that  ifland  the  value  of  their  foil, 
which  only  required  cultivation.  The  execution 
of  every  project  is  facilitated  by  commerce. 
Some  traders  furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  Haves 

and 
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and  utenfils  to  erect  fugar  plantations.  An  openB  o  o  K. 
account  was  eftablifhed  between  the  two  colonies..  - 
Granada  was  clearing  it's  debts  gradually  by  it's 
rich  produce,  and  the  balance  was  on  the  point 
of  being  clofed,  when  the  war  in  1744  inter- 
rupted the  communication  between  the  two 
iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  flopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  moil  important  culture  of  the  New 
World.  At  that  time  cotton,  cocoa,  and  parti- 
cularly coffee  trees,  were  planted,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  hoftilities,  they  acquired  a  fuffici- 
cnt  growth  to  yield  plentifully.  Thefe  ufeful  trees 
were  not  abandoned  after  the  peace  of  1748  ; 
but  the  culture  of  the  fugar  canes  was  then 
pufhed  with  an  eagernefs  proportioned  to  their 
importance.  A  feries  of  misfortunes,  too  muck 
merited,  foon  deprived  the  mother-country  of  the 
great  advantages  it  flattered  itfelf  with  from  this 
colony. 

The  paffionate  defire  of  premature  and  un- 
bounded enjoyment,  that  malady  which  hath 
tainted  the  government  of  a  nation  which  yet  de- 
ferves  the  affection  of  her  matters  ;  that  prodiga- 
lity, which  reaps  when  it  fhould  fow  ;  which  de- 
flroys  the  paft  with  one  hand,  and  the  future  with 
the  other ;  which  exhaufts  and  confumes  the 
(lock,  by  anticipating  the  income  ;  that  confufion 
which  refults  from  the  diftreffes  any  ftate  mult 
neceffarily  be  reduced  to,  that  has  neither  prin- 
ciples nor  experience,  that  has  power  without 
views,  and  means  without  conduct ;  that  anarchy 
that  prevails  at  the  helm ;  that  precipitation, 
that  caballing  among  inferiors ;  the  impro- 
priety, or  total  want  of  projects;  on  one  hand 
the  audacity  of  doing  any  thing  with  impu- 
nity; on  the  other,  the  fear  of  fpeaking  even  for 
the  public  good  :  this   concurrence  of  long  fuc- 

cecvlino: 
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BOOK  ceeding  evils  has  thrown  Granada  into  the  hands 
v__^Z^  °^  Great  Britain,  which  is  confirmed  in  the  pof- 

fefiion  of  this  conquefl  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 
Events  The  Englifh  did  not  make  a  fortunate  begin- 

?*hlchu       nine;.     A  great    number   of    them    refolved    to 

have  hap-  fa  fa   .  »/#'■•:■    ■  ■ 

pened  at  nave  plantations  upon  an  liland,  or  which  the 
Granada  higheft  opinion  had  previoufly  been  formed ;  and 
fallen  un-  in  their  enthufiafiTi  they  purchafed  them  for  much 
derthe  more  than  their  real  value.  This  paffion,  which 
Bnti  h  S"~  expelled  the  ancient  colonics,  who  were  inured  to 

vernment.     .   r    ,.  ,.  r  .  .  r  .... 

the  climate,  drew  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix  millions 
of  livres  *  out  of  the  mother-country.  This  im- 
prudence was  followed  by  another.  The  new  pro- 
prietors, milled  no  doubt  by  national  pride,  have 
iubftituted  new  methods  to  thofe  of  their  predecef- 
lbrs.  They  attempted  to  alter  the  mode  of  living 
among  their  flaves.  The  Negroes,  who  from 
their  ignorance  are  more  attached  to  their  old 
cufloms  than  other  men,  revolted.  It  was  found 
neceffary  to  fend  out  troops,  and  to  fhed  blood. 
The  whole  country  was  filled  with  fufpicions. 
Matters,  who  had  been  under  the  neceflity  of 
ufmg  violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt 
or  maffacred  in  their  own  habitations.  The  la- 
bours declined,  and  were  even  totally  fufpended„ 
Tranquillity  was  at  length  reftored,  but  it  was 
foon  fucceeded  by  a  new  dorm. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Britim 
empire,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  rigorouily  de- 
prived of  the  lead  influence  in  public  affairs. 
When  the  miniftry  eftablifhed  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment at  Granada,  they  thought  proper  to  de- 
viate from  thefe  generally  received  principles ; 
and  they  permitted  all  the  ancient  inhabitants,  of 
whatever  religion  they  might   be,  to   give  their 
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vote  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  colony.  This  inno-B  o  O  K. 
vation  met  with  the  moft  obftinate  refinance ;  XIV- 
but  at  lad  parliament,  which  had  got  rid  of  fome 
of  it's  prejudices,  declared  in  favour  of  the  admi- 
niftration,  and  Catholics,  as  well  as  others,  were 
allowed  to  attend  to  the  common  interefts  of  the 
colony. 

The  predilection  which  George  III.  had  fhewn 
for  the  French,  who  were  become  his  fubjects, 
made  him  imagine  that  his  commands  would 
meet  with  no  oppofnion  in  a  fettlement  of  which 
they  (till  formed  the  greateft  number.  In  this 
perfuafion,  he  ordered  that  the  duty  of  four  and 
a  half  per  cent,  upon  productions  on  their  ex- 
portation, which,  in  an  excefs  of  zeal,  all  the 
Britifh  iilands,  except  Jamaica,  had  very  an- 
ciently granted,  mould  be  levied  at  Granada. 
The  power  of  doing  this  was  difputed  with  him. 
The  caufe  was  formally  tried,  and  the  decifion 
was  not  favourable  to  the  monarch. 

This  triumph  elated  the  minds  of  the  colonics. 
In  order  to  accelerate  the  cultures,  they  had  bor- 
rowed large  fums  from  the  monied  people  of  the 
mother-country.  Thefe  debts,  which  amouted 
to  50,000,000  of  livres  *,  were  not  paid  at  the 
appointed  time.  The  creditors  had  recourfe  to 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  which  authorized  them  to 
feize  the  plantations  that  had  been  mortgaged  to 
them,  to  put  them  up  to  public  fale,  and  to  ex- 
act the  full  value  of  them  eight  months  after. 
This  feverity  fpread  univerfal  condensation.  The 
legiflative  body  of  the  iiland  in  their  defpair, 
parTed  a  bill  on  the  6th  of  June  1774,  which  di- 
vided the  value  of  the  acquifition  into  five  pay- 
ments, and  which  protracted  the  lad  payment  to 

*  «,o83,i$jl,  6s,  8<4. 
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BOO  Kthe  term  of  thirty-two  months.  The  fecret  motive 
XI^J  ,°f  tn"IS  Angular  ad,  was  undoubtedly  to  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  debtors  to  bid  for  their  own 
eftates,  and  by  this  contrivance  to  procure  them 
delays,  which  they  would  in  vain  have  expeded 
from  the  commiferation  of  their  creditors. 

A  measure  fo  bold  excited  a  tumult  through- 
out England.  It  was  generally  thought  an  inju- 
rious thing,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  empire 
fhould  arrogate  to  itfelf  a  right  of  annihilating 
engagements  contracted  under  the  fandion  of  a 
law  univerfally  eftablilhed,  in  the  good  faith  of 
trade.  This  indignation  was  communicated  even 
to  the  iflands  of  America,  which  underftood  clear- 
ly, that  no  further  credit  could  be  expeded,  if 
confidence  were  not  fettled  upon  a  firm  bafis. 
The  Britons  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  World 
united  in  urging  the  Supreme  Power,  to  repair 
without  delay  this  great  breach  made  in  the  im- 
portant and  imprescriptible  right  of  property. 
Cultures  The  parliament,  whatever  might  be  the  diflrefs 
ofGrana-  0f  tbis  valuable  acquifition,  thought  in  the  fame 

da,  and  of  i  1  ° 

theGrana-  manner  as  the  people. 

dines.  In  1 77 1  and  1775,  St.  George  was  reduced  to 

allies  by  dreadful  fires.  The  colony  experienced 
other  calamities ;  and  notwithstanding  this,  it's 
produdions  have  increafed  threefold  fince  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  is  become, 
under  the  other  hemifphere,  the  fecond  of  the 
Englifh  iflands.  It's  new  mother-country  re- 
ceives from  it  annually  eighteen  millions  weight 
of  fugar,  which,  at  40  livres  *  the  quintal,  pro- 
duce in  Europe  7,200,000  livresf ;  one  million 
one  hundred  thoufand  gallons  of  rum,  which,  at 
pne  livre  ten  fols  J  the  gallon,  produce  1,650,000 

#  il,  13s,  4df        -f"  300,0001.        J  js.  3d. 
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livres  *  ;  thirty  thoufand  quintals  of  coffee,  which, B  00K 
at5olivresf  the  quintal,  produce  1,500,000  li-  XIV- 
vres  I ;  three  thoufand  quintals  of  cocoa,  which, 
at  50  livres  §  the  quintal,  produce  150,000  li- 
vres || ;  three  hundred  quintals  of  indigo,  which, 
at  800  livres  **  the  quintal,  produce  240,000 
livres  |f ;  thirteen  thoufand  quintals  of  cotton, 
which  at  150  livres  J  J  the  quintal,  produce 
1,950,000  livres  §§  ;  this  makes  in  all  12,690,000 
livres  mi;  but  in  this  revenue  is  included  that 
which  the  Granadines  produce. 

These  are  a  dozen  of  fmali  iflands,  from  three 
to  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  They  do  not 
afford  a  fingle  river,  and  yet  the  climate  is  very 
wholefome.  The  ground  covered  only  with  thin 
bufhes,  has  not  been  fcreened  from  the  fun  for 
many  centuries,  and  it  may  be  cultivated  without 
it's  exhaling  at  any  time  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  generally  attack  the  planters  perpetually 
elfewhere. 

Cariacou,  the  only  one  of  thefe  iflands  which 
the  French  have  occupied,  was  at  fir  ft  frequented 
by  turtle  flfhermen,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  leifure 
afforded  them  by  their  occupation,  attempted 
fome  kinds  of  culture.  Their  fmal!  number  was 
foon  increafed  by  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guadalupe,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  ha- 
bitations by  mifchievous  infects.  Thefe  good 
people,  aflifted  by  eight  or  nine  hundred  flaves, 
employed  themfelves  with  fuccefs  in  the  culture 
of  cotton.  This  (hrub  was  conveyed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  the  other  Granadine  iflands,  and  they  even 
formed  a  fugar  plantation  at  Bequia,  and  two  at 
Cariacou. 

*  68,7501.  -f  al.   is.  8d.  X  ($2,500!. 

§  al.   is.  8d.  (|  6,2501.  **  33I.  6s.  fid. 

++  10,000),        JJ  61.  ss.        §§81,25°!.        Ml 5*3,7*01. 
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BOOK  Tab  ago,  which  was  acquired  by  Great  Britain 
<J^V*  at  the  fame  period  and  by  the  fame  treaty,  is  fe- 
The  ifland  parated  from  the  Spanifti  ifland  of  Trinidad  only 
ofTabago,  by  a  channel  of  nine  leagues  over.     This  poffef- 

ttecaufe8  ^lon  *iatn  ten  leaSues  m  length  and  four  in    it's 
of  great     greater):  breadth.     It   hath    a  harbour  upon  it's 
difputes     caftern    coaft,  in  which  there  are  twenty-five  or 
theDutch  thirty  feet  of  water,  and  another  on  it's  northern 
and  the      coaft,  which  hath  no  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
become's    ^ve*     They  are  b°tn   fheltered  from  mod  of  the 
a  Britith    winds,  an  advantage  which  that  on  the  ibuth  fide 
.pofleffion.  doth   not   enj0y#     Among  the    fmall  mountains 
which  occupy  the  center  of  the  ifland,  there  is 
one  more  elevated,  the  black  and  reddifh   colour 
of  which  feems  to  indicate  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
volcano.     It  is  not  cxpofed  to  thofe  dreadful  hur- 
ricanes that  are  fo  deftructive  in  other  parts.    Pof- 
fibly,  it  owes  this  ineflimable   advantage  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  continent. 

Tab  ago  has  formerly  been  exceedingly  popu- 
lous, if  we  may  credit  fome  traditional  accounts. 
The  inhabitants  long  withftood  the  fierce  and  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  favages  from  the  continent, 
who  were  (lubborn  and  irreconcileable  enemies. 
At  length,  wearied  out  with  thefe  inroads,  which 
were  inceflantly  renewed,  they  difperfed  into  the 
adjacent  iflands. 

That  which  they  had  forfaken  lay  open  to  in- 
vafion  from  Europe,  when  two  hundred  natives  of 
Fleffingen  landed  there  in  1632,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Dutch  colony.  The  neighbouring  Indi- 
ans joined  with  the  Spaniards  of  the  ifland  of  Tri- 
nidad, to  oppofe  an  eftablifhment  that  gave  um- 
brage to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  Hop  their 
fury,  was  murdered  or  taken  prifoner  ;  and  the 
few  who  efcaped  into  the  woods  foon  deferted  the 
ifland. 

FuR 
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For  twenty  years  the  Dutch  forgot  a  fettlementB  OOK 
tvhich  was  only  noted  for  the  difafters  of  it's  origin.  Xl^*j 
In  1654,  a  frefh  colony  was  fent  there,  which  was  " 
driven  away  in  1666.  The  Englifh  were  foon  de- 
prived of  this  conqueft  by  the  French ;  but  Lewis 
XIV.  fatisfied  with  having  conquered  it,  reftored  it 
to  his  ally  the  republic  of  Holland.  This  fettle- 
ment  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  other  colonies 
of  that  commercial  nation  that  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  motives  that  determine  fo  .many 
perfons  from  other  countries  to  go  to  America, 
ought  never  to  have  influenced  the  Dutch.  Their 
own  country  affords  every  poflible  advantage  for 
trade,  and  they  have  no  need  to  go  abroad  to  make 
their  fortune.  A  happy  toleration,  purchafed  like 
their  liberty,  with  rivers  of  blood,  hath  at  length 
left  the  confeiences  of  all  men  free;  fo  that  no  re- 
ligious fcruples  can  induce  timorous  minds  to  ba- 
nifh  themfelves  from  their  native  country.  The 
government  makes  fuch  ample  provifion  for  the 
relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  that  none  are 
driven  by  defpair  to  go  and  clear  a  foreign  land 
which  ufually  deftroys  the  firft  cultivators.  Ta- 
bago,  therefore,  never  had  more  than  1200 
men,  employed  in  the  culture  of  a  little  to- 
bacco, cotton  and  indigo,  and  of  fix  fugar  plan- 
tations. 

The  colony  was  confined  to  this  fcanty  exertion 
of  induftry,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  very  fame 
nation  that  had  reftored  it  to  it's  former  rights  of 
poflefiion  and  property.  In  the  month  of  February 
1677,  a  French  fleet,  deflined  to  feize  upon  Ta- 
bago,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  that  was  fent 
out  to  oppofe  this  expedition.  They  engaged  in 
one  of  the  roads  of  the  ifland,  which  became  fa- 
mous for  this  memorable  action  in  an  age  abound- 
ing with  great  events.  The  obitinacy  and  va- 
lour 
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BOO  Klour  on  both  fides  was  fuch,that  the  fight  dill  con- 
tinued, when  every  fhip  was  difmafted,  and  un- 
rigged, and  no  failors  left  to  work  them.  The  en- 
gagement did  not  ccafe  till  twelve  veffels  were 
burnt,  and  a  great  number  were  funk.  The  aflail- 
ers  loft  the  fewefl  men,  and  the  defendants 
kept  poifeffion  of  the  ifland. 

Bur  d'Eftrees,  who  was  determined  to  take  it, 
landed  there  the  fame  year  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. There  was  then  no  fleet  to  obftruct  or  retard 
his  progrefs.  A  bomb  thrown  from  his  camp, 
blew  up  their  powder  magazine.  This  proved,  as 
it  generally  does,  a  decifive  ftroke;  and  the  ene- 
my, unable  to  refift,  furrendered  at  difcretion. 
The  conquerors  availed  themfelves  to  the  utmofl 
of  the  right  of  war :  not  content  with  razing  the 
fortifications,  they  burnt  the  plantations,  feized 
upon  all  the  (hips  in  the  harbour,  and  tranfported 
the  inhabitants  from  the  ifland.  The  conqueft 
of  this  place  was  fecured  to  France  by  the  peace 
that  foon  followed  an  a&ion,  in  which  defeat  was 
attended  with  no  marks  of  difgrace,  and  victory 
with  no  advantage. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  neglected  this  import- 
ant ifland  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  fend  a  fingle 
man  thither.  Perhaps,  in  the  intoxication  of  falfe 
grandeur,  they  beheld  with  indifference  whatever 
was  merely  ufeful.  They  even  entertained  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Tabago,  and  imagined  it 
was  only  a  barren  rock.  This  error  gained  ground 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  French,  who,  finding 
themfelves  too  numerous  at  Martinico,  went  over 
to  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Domi- 
nica. Thefe  were  precarious  polfeflions,  and  the 
foil  of  which  was  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Could 
theypolfibly  have  been  preferred  to  an  ifland  where 
the  land  was  better,  and  the  property  inconteflable  ? 

Such 
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Such  was  the  reafoning  of  a  government,  which  BOOK 
was  not  then  fuffici'ently  enlightened   concerning  v_J^*, 
the  trade  and  plantations  of  the  colonies,  to  difcern 
the  true  motives  of  this  diflike  the  fubjeefs  had  to 
Tabago. 

An  infant  colony,  efpecially  when  it  is  founded 
with  flender  means,  cannot  fublift  without  imme- 
diate afliflance.  It  cannot  make  any  progrefs  but 
in  proportion  as  it  finds  confumption  for  it's  firfl 
productions.  Thefe  are  generally  of  a  common 
fort,  are  not  worth  the  expences  of  exportation  to 
any  diftance,  and,  therefore,  will  fcarce  fell  but 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ought  infenfibly,  and 
by  moderate  profits,  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of 
thofe  great  cultures  which  are  the  object  of  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  the  Leeward  Iflands. 
But  Tabago  was  too  remote  from  the  French  fet- 
tlements,  to  attract  inhabitants  by  fuch  a  grada- 
tion of  fuccefs.  Lcfs  fruitful  iflands,  that  were 
nearer  to  their  refources,  were  preferred. 

The  low  condition  into  which  it  was  fallen,  did 
not  prevent  it  from  attracting  the  attention  of 
England.  That  proud  ifland,  which  thinks  her- 
felf  the  queen  of  all  others,  becaufe  fhe  is  the  mod 
flouriming,  pretended  to  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  that  of  Tabago,  becaufe  it  had  once  been  in 
her  pofTeflion  for  fix  months.  Her  forces  have 
confirmed  her  pretenfions ;  and  the  peace  of  1763, 
has  juftified  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  by  ceding  to 
her  a  pofTeflion,  which  Hie  will  turn  to  better  ac* 
count  than  the  French  ever  did. 

Almost  all  the  fettlements  in  the  Antilles  have  Plan  for 
proved  fatal  to  the  firfl  colonics,  who  acting  by  ^eTng  • 
chance  in  times  or  little  experience,  without  the  can  mands. 
concurrence  of  the    mother-country,  committed 
perpetual   blunders.      Their    avidity   would   not 
fuffer  them  to  follow  the  method  of  the  natives, 
i  who, 
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BOO  Kwho,  to  abate  the  influence  of  a  conflant  fcorch- 
Xlv#  ing  fun,  ufed  to  feparate  the  fmall  parcels  of 
land  which  they  were  forced  to  clear,  with  large 
fpaccs  covered  with  trees  and  fhady  thickets. 
Thefe  favages,  inftru&ed  by  experience,  fixed 
their  dwellings  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  to 
preferve  themfclves  from  the  quick  and  dan- 
gerous exhalations  of  a  ground  newly  turned 
up. 

The  deftroyers  of  this  prudent  people,  being 
too  eager  after  their  profits,  neglected  this  method 
as  too  flow  ;  and  being  impatient  to  cultivate  all, 
precipitately  cut  down  whole  forefts.  Thick  va- 
pours immediately  arofe  from  the  ground,  which 
was  heated,  for  the  firft  time,  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  Thefe  increafed  as  the  earth  was  ftirred  up 
for  fowing  and  planting.  Their  malignant  par- 
ticles infinuated  themfelves  into  every  pore,  and 
every  organ  of  the  hufbandman  ;  who  by  hard 
labour,  was  conftantly  kept  in  a  prpfufc  perfpi- 
ration.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  was  flopped, 
all  the  vifcera  were  dilated,  the  body  fwelled,  the 
ftomach  could  no  longer  perform  it's  functions, 
and  death  enfued.  Thofe  who  efcaped  thefe  pef- 
tikntial  influences  by  day,  loft  their  lives  by  deep- 
ing in  huts  haflily  run  up  upon  a  frefh  foil,  where 
vegetation  was  too  aclive,  and  fo  unwholefome, 
that  it  confumed  the  men  before  it  could  nourifh 
the  plants. 

From  thefe  observations  it  appears,  that  the 
following  would  be  the  beft  plan  which  could  be 
purfued  in  the  eftablifhing  of  a  new  colony.  At 
our  firfl  arrival,  it  (hould  be  obferved  what  winds 
are  mofl  prevalent  in  the  Archipelago  of  America, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  blow  regularly  from 
the  fouth-eaft  and  north-eaft.  If  we  were  at  li- 
berty to  chufe,  and  met  with  no  obft acle  from  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  ground,  we  fhould  take  care  not  to  B  O  o  K 
fix  on  the  leeward  fide,  left  the  wind  fhould  be  ,  XIV- 
continually  bringing  to  us  the  vapours  of  the  new- 
tilled  grounds,  and  infeft,  from  the  exhalations  of 
the  new  plantations,  a  piece  of  land  that  might 
Have  been  purified  in  time.  Our  colony  fhould, 
therefore,  be  founded  on  the  windward  fide  of 
whatever  country  we  mean  to  cultivate.  Firft,  all 
the  habitations  mould  be  built  in  the  woods,  and 
not  a  tree  be  fuffered  to  be  felled  about  them. 
The  woods  are  wholefome  ;  the  refrefhing  made 
they  afford,  and  the  cool  air  we  breathe  in  them, 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  a  prefervativc 
againft  that  exceffive  perfpiration,  which  is  the 
deft ru&ion  of  mod  Europeans,  by  the  drynefs  and 
acrimony  of  an  inflammable  blood,  deprived  of  it's 
fluid  parts.  Fires  fhould  be  kept  in  the  huts  all 
night,  to  difpel  any  noxious  air  that  might  have 
entered.  This  cuftom,  which  is  conftantly  prac- 
tifed  in  fome  parts  of  x^frica,  would  be  as  fuccefs- 
ful  m  America,  confidering  the  analogy  between 
the  two  climates. 

Aftkr  having  taken  thefe  precautions,  we 
might  begin  to  cut  down  the  woods ;  but  it 
fhould  be  at  leaf!  at  fifty  toifes  diftance  from  the 
huts.  When  the  ground  is  laid  bare,  the  flaves 
fhould  not  be  fent  out  to  their  work  till  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  fun  has  had 
time  to  divide  the  vapours,  and  the  wind  to  drive 
them  away.  The  four  hours  loft  after  fun-rife, 
would  be  fully  compenfated  by  fparing  the 
flrength  of  the  labourers,  and  by  the  prefervation 
of  the  human  race.  This  attention  fhould  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  any  lands  are  clearing  or  fuw- 
ing,  till  the  ground  was  thoroughly  purged  and 
fettled  ;  when  the  colonifts  might  be  allowed  to 
fix  upon  it,  and  be  employed  without  the  leaft 

appre- 
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BOOK  apprehenfions  at  all   hours    in  the  day.     Expe- 
-*iV-     riencc  has  already  juftified  the  neceflity  of  all  thefc 
meafures. 
Misfor-         The   Englifh  and  their  flaves  not  having  fol- 
tunes        lowed  the  plan  we  have  been  tracing,  perifhed 
iLgiifh*6  m  great  numbers  at  Tabago,   though   mod   of 
havefuf-   thern  came  there  together  from  the  neighbouring 
Tabt^     colonies.     Enlightened  by  this  difafter,  they  fet- 
for  having  tied  to  windward  of  the  illand,  and  death  ceafed 
deviated    \t>s  ravages.     The  cuftom  which  the  Britifh  go- 
ma^'ims    vernment  have  of  felling  the  foil  of  the  iflands, 
which  we  and  the  formalities  infeparable  from  fuch  a  fyftern, 
lairJown.  retarded   the  formation  of  a  fettlement,  which  by 
purfuing   other   maxims,   perhaps    lefs   prudent, 
might  have  been   begun  immediately  after  the 
peace.     It  was  not  till  1766,  that  fourteen  thou- 
fand  acres  of  ground  were  allotted  and  divided 
into  fhares  of  five  hundred  acres  each.     New  al- 
lotments were  afterwards  made,  but  no  planter 
was   ever   allowed    to  purchafe   more  than   one 
lhare. 

The  ifland,  the  foil  of  which  hath  been  found 
too  fandy,  is  yet  inhabited  only  by  four  hundred 
white  people  and  eight  thoufand  Negroes.  They 
were  flopped  in  the  beginning  of  their  career  by 
ants,  who  have  devoured  the  greatefl:  part  of  the 
fugar  canes  which  have  been  already  planted.  The 
forty  thoufand  quintals  of  fugar  which  were  ga- 
thered from  thirty  plantations  have  been  reduced 
to  one  half.  This  void  hath  been  filled  up  by 
cotton,  the  crop  of  which  is  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  weight,  and  by  indigo,  which  yields 
twelve  thoufand  pounds.  St.  Vincent  hath  not 
experienced  a  fimilar  calamity. 
Hiftoryof  When  the  Engliih  and  French,  who  for  fome 
tlieoavv?eS  years  had  been  ravaging  the  Windward  Iflands, 
cent.       "  began  to  give  fome  confidence  to  their  fettlements, 

in 
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in  the  year  1660,  they  agreed  that  Dominica  andB  o  o  K 
St.  Vincent  mould  be  left  to  the  Caribs  as  their.  X1V- 
property.  Some  of  thefe  favages,  who  till  then 
had  been  difperfed,  retired  into  the  former,  and 
the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  There  thefe  mild 
and  moderate  men,  lovers  of  peace  and  filence, 
lived  in  the  woods,  in  fcattered  families,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  old  man,  whom  his  age  alone  had 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  ruler.  The  dominion 
palled  fucceflively  into  every  family,  where  the 
oldefl  always  became  king,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
guide  and  father  of  the  nation.  Thefe  ignorant 
favages  were  (till  unacquainted  with  the  fublime 
art  of  fubduing  and  governing  men  by  force  of 
arms  ;  of  malfacring  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
to  get  pofleflion  of  their  lands;  of  granting  to  the 
conquerors  the  property,  and  to  the  conquered 
the  labours  of  the  conquered  country ;  and  in 
procefs  of  time,  of  depriving  both  of  the  rights 
and  the  fruit  of  their  toil  by  arbitrary  taxes. 

The  population  of  thefe  children  of  nature  was 
fuddenly  augmented  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whofe 
origin  was  never  pofitively  afcertained.  It  is  faid, 
that  a  (hip  carrying  Negroes  for  fale,  foundered  on 
the  coaft  of  St.  Vincent;  and  theflaves  who  efcaped 
the  wreck,  were  received  as  brethren  by  the 
favages.  Others  pretend  that  thefe  Negroes  were 
deferters,  who  ran  away  from  the  plantations  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies.  A  third  tradition  fays, 
that  this  foreign  race  comes  from  the  Blacks  whom 
the  Caribs  took  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  fir  ft 
wars  between  thofe  Europeans  and  the  Indians. 
If  we  may  credit  Du  Tertre,  the  mod  ancient 
hiftorian,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  An- 
tilles, thofe  terrible  favages,  who  were  fo  inve- 
terate againft  their  matters,  fpared  the  cap- 
tive flaves,  brought  them  home,  and  reftored  them 

Vol.  V.  H  to 
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BOOKto  liberty  that  they  might  enjoy  life,  that  is,  the 
^Jj^Zlf  common  bleflings  of  nature,  which  no  man  has 
a  right  to  withhold  from  any  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Their  kindnefs   did    not   flop  here :    for  by 
whatever  chance  thefe  (Irangers  were  brought  into 
the   ifland,  the  proprietors  of  it  gave  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage ;  and  the  race  that  fprang 
from  this  mixture,  were  called  black  Caribs.  They 
have  preferved  more  of  the  primitive   colour  of 
their  fathers,  than  of  the  lighter  hue  of  their  mo- 
thers.    The  red  Caribs  are  of  a  low  flature  ;  the 
black  Caribs  tall  and  ftout ;  and  this  doubly  favage 
race  fpeak  with  a  vehemence  that  feems  to  refem- 
blc  anger. 
ThearriT-      Itf  procefs  of  time,  however,  fome  differences 
ai  of  the    arofc  between  the  two  nations.     The   people   of 
St. Vincent  Martinico  perceiving  this,  refolved  to  take  advan- 
raifes  dif-  tagc  of  their  divifions,  and  raife  themfelves  on  the 
tween  the  rums  of  DOtn  parties.     Their   pretence  was,  that 
r«dandthethe  black  Caribs  gave  fhelter  to  the   Haves   who 
black  Ca-  deierted  from  the  French  iflands.     Impofture  is 
always  productive  of  injuftice.     Thofe  who  were 
falfely  accufed,  were  afterwards  attacked  without 
reafon.     But  the  fmallnefs  of  the  numbers  fent  out 
againft  them ;  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  expedition  ;  the  defection 
of  the    red  Caribs,  who  refufed  to   fupply  fuch 
dangerous  allies  with  any  of  the  fuccours  they  had 
promifed  them  to  act  againft  their  rivals  ;  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  fubfiftence  ;  the  impoflibility 
of  coming  up  with  enemies  who  kept  themfelves 
concealed  in  woods  and  mountains  :  all  thefe  cir- 
cumflances  confpired  to  difconcert  this    rafh   and 
violent  enterprife.     It  was  obliged  to  be  given  up, 
after  the  lofs  of  many  valuable  lives  ;  but  the  tri- 
umph the  lavages  obtained,  did  not  prevent  them 

from 
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from  fueing  for  peace  as  fuppliants.     They  even  BOOK 
invited  the  French   to    come  and  live  with  them,  ,^L^; 
fwearing  fmcere  friendfhipand  inviolable  concord. 
The  propofal  was  agreed  to ;  and   the  next  year, 
171 9,  many  of  the  inhabitants   of  Martinico  re- 
moved to  St.  Vincent. 

The  firft  who  came  thither  fettled  peaceably, 
not  only  with  the  confent,  but  by  the  aililiance  of 
the  red  Caribs.  This  fuccefs  induced  others  to 
follow  their  example  ;  but  thefe,  whether  from 
jealoufy,  or  fome  other  motive,  taught  the  favages 
a  fatal  fecret.  That  people,  who  knew  of  no  pro- 
perty but  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  becaufe  they  are 
the  reward  of  labour,  learnt  with  aftonifhment, 
that  they  could  fell  the  earth  itfelf,  which  they  had 
always  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  mankind  in 
general.  This  knowledge  induced  them  to  mea- 
fure  and  fix  boundaries  ;  and  from  that  inrtant 
peace  and  happinefs  were  banifhed  from  their 
ifland.  The  partition  of  lands  occafioned  divi- 
fions  amongfl  men.  The  following  were  the  caufes 
of  the  revolution  produced  by  the  fyftem  of  ufur- 
pation. 

When  the  French  came  to  St.  Vincent,  they 
brought  flaves  along  with  them,  to  clear  and  till 
the  ground.  The  black  Caribs,  mocked  at  the 
thoughts  of  refembling  men  who  were  degraded 
by  flavery,  and  fearing  that  fome  time  or  other 
their  colour,  which  betrayed  their  origin,  might 
be  made  a  pretence  for  enilaving  them,  took  re~ 
fuge  in  the  thickefl  parts  of  the  foreft.  In  this 
fituation,  in  order  to  imprint  an  indelible  marker 
diftinction  upon  their  tribe,  that  might  be  a  per- 
petual token  of  their  independence,  they  flatten- 
ed the  foreheads  of  all  their  children  as  foon  as 
they  were  born.  The  men  and  women,  whofe 
heads  could  not  bend  to  this  ftrange  fhape.,  dared 
H  no 
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BOOKno  longer  appear  in  public  without  this  vifible 
XIV-  fign  of  freedom.  The  next  generation  appeared 
as  a  new  race.  The  flat-headed  Caribs,  who 
were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  tall  proper  men, 
hardy  and  fierce,  came  and  ere&ed  huts  by  the 
fea-fide. 

They  no  fooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans fet  upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  than 
they  claimed  a  fhare  with  the  other  iflanders. 
This  rifing  fpirit  of  covetoufnefs  was  at  firft  ap- 
pealed by  fome  prefents  of  brandy,  and  a  few 
fabres.  But  not  content  with  thefe,  they  foon  de- 
manded fire-arms,  as  the  red  Caribs  had  ;  and  at 
lad  they  were  defirous  of  having  their  fhare  in  all 
future  fales  of  land,  and  likewife  in  the  produce 
of  paft  fales.  Provoked  at  being  denied  a  part  in 
this  brotherly  repartition,  they  formed  into  a  fepa- 
rate  tribe,  fwore  never  more  to  aflbciate  with  the 
red  Caribs,  chofe,  a  chief  of  their  own,  and  de- 
clared war. 

The  numbers  of  the  combatants  might  be 
equal,  but  their  ftrength  was  not  fo.  The  black 
Caribs  had  every  advantage  over  the  red,  that  in- 
duftry,  valour,  and  boldnefs,  mud  foon  acquire 
over  a  weak  habit  and  a  timorous  difpofition.  But 
that  fpirit  of  equity,  which  is  feldom  deficient  in 
favages,  made  the  conqueror  confent  to  fhare 
with  the  vanquifhed  all  the  territory  lying  to  the 
leeward.  It  was  the  only  one  which  both  par- 
ties were  defirous  of  pofTefling,  becaufc  there 
they  were  fure  of  receiving  prefents  from  the 
French. 

The  black  Caribs  gained  nothing  by  the  agree- 
ment which  they  themfelves  had  drawn  up.  The 
new  planters  who  came  to  the  ifland,  always  land- 
ed and  fettled  near  the  red  Caribs,  where  the 
coaft  was  mofl  acceilible.  This  preference  rouf- 
i  ed 
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ed  that  enmity   which   was  but  ill-extinguifhed.  BOOK 
The  war  broke  out  again.     The  red  Caribs,  who     XIV- 
were  always  beaten,  retired  to  windward  of  the 
illand.     Many  took  to   their    canoes,  and   went 
over   to  the  continent,  or  to  Tabago ;  and  the 
few  that  remained,  lived  feparate  from  the  Blacks. 

The  black  Caribs,  conquerors  and  mailers  of 
all  the  leeward  coaft,  required  of  the  Europeans 
that  they  mould  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  al- 
ready purchafed.  A  Frenchman  attempted  to 
fhew  the  deed  of  his  purchafe  of  fome  land  which 
he  had  bought  of  a  red  Carib  ;  I  know  not,  fays 
a  black  Carib,  what  thy  paper  fays  ;  but  read  what 
is  written  on  my  arrow.  There  you  may  fee,  in 
characlers  which  do  not  lie,  thai  if  you  do  not  give 
me  what  I  demand,  I  will  go  and  burn  your  houfe 
to-night.  In  this  manner  did  a  people  who  had 
not  learned  to  read,  argue  with  thofe  who  derived 
fuch  confequence  from  knowing  how  to  write. 
They  made  ufe  of  the  right  of  force,  with  as 
much  aflurance,  and  as  little  remorfe,  as  if  they 
had  been  acquainted  with  divine,  political,  and 
civil  right. 

Time,  which  brings  on  a  change  of  meafures 
with  a  change  of  interefts,  put  an  end  to  thefe 
difturbances.  The  French  became,  in  their  turn, 
the  ftrongeft.  They  no  longer  fpent  their  time 
in  breeding  poultry,  and  cultivating  vegetables, 
caflava,  maize,  and  tobacco,  in  order  to  fell  them 
at  Martinico.  In  lefs  than  twenty  years,  more 
important  cultures  employed  eight  hundred  white 
men,  and  three  thoufand  Blacks.  Such  was  the 
fituation  of  St.  Vincent  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englim  ;  and  was  fecured  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  1763. 

This  illand,  which  may  have  forty  leagues  in  ^j  v!ncca* 
circumference,   is  mountainous,   but  interfecled  th-hand* 

by 
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BOO  Kby  excellent  vallies,  and  watered  by  a  few  rivers. 
vj!?^^!*  was  in  the  weftern  part  of  it  that  the  French 
of  the       had  begun  the  culture   of  cocoa  and  of  cotton, 
Englift.     and  had   made  considerable  advances  in  that  of 
theffiand  coffee.     The  conquerors  formed  there  fome  fugar 
under  their  plantations.      The    impoffibility   of    multiplying 
dominion.  tjlcin   Up0n  an  uneven  foil,  which  is  full  of  ra- 
vines,   made   them   deftrous    of   occupying    the 
plains  towards   the  Eaft.     The  favages,  who  had 
taken  refuge  there,  refufed  to   quit   them ;  and 
recourfe  was  had  to  arms  to  compel  them  to  it. 
The  refinance  which  they  oppofed  to  the  thunders 
of  European   tyranny,  was   not,  and  could   not 
poffibly  be  maintained  without  great  difficulty. 

An  officer  was  meafuring  out  the  ground 
which  had  juft  been  taken  pofTeffion  of,  when 
the  detachment  that  accompanied  him  was  unex- 
pectedly attacked,  and  almoft  totally  deftroyed, 
on  the  25th  of  March  1775.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  unfortunate  perfons  who  had 
juft  been  deprived  of  their  poffeffions,  were  the 
authors  of  this  violence ;  and  the  troops  put 
themfelves  in  motion  to  deftroy  them. 

Fortunately,  it  was  determined  in  time, 
that  the  Caribs  were  innocent;  that  they  had 
taken  or  mafTacred  feveral  fugitive  ilaves  who 
had  been  guilty  of  fuch  cruelties ;  and  that  they 
had  fworn  not  to  (top  till  they  had  purged  the 
ifland  of  thofe  vagabonds,  whofe  enormities  were 
often  imputed  to  them.  In  order  to  confirm  the 
favages  in  this  refolution,  by  the  allurement  of 
rewards,  the  legiflative  body  pafled  a  bill  to 
infure  a  gratuity  of  five  moides,  or  120  livres*, 
to  any  one  who  mould  bring  the  head  of  a 
Negroe,  who  (hould  have  deferted  within  three 
months. 

*  $1 

Great 
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Great  Britain  hath  not  hitherto  gained  anyB  OOK 
great  advantage  from  thefe  barbarities.  St.  Vin-  XIV- 
cent  ftill  reckons  no  more  than  five  hundred  white 
men,  and  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Negroes, 
Their  labours  yield  no  more  than  twelve  hundred 
quintals  of  cotton,  fix  millions  weight  of  very 
line  fugar,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
gallons  of  rum,  Thefe  productions  grow  upon  a 
very  light  kind  of  foil,  and  which  for  that  reafon, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  foon  exhaufted.  This  is  an 
opinion  generally  received  in  America ;  and  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  whether  it  be  well 
founded. 

Undoubtedly,  the  rains  which  fall  in  torrents 
upon  a  broken  country,  mud  more  readily  carry 
away  a  fandy  foil  than  a  clayey  one,  the  particles 
of  which  (hall  adhere  more  ftrongly  to  each  other. 
But  is  it  underftood  in  what  manner  a  foil  can  be 
exhaufted  ?  Can  it  be  by  the  lofs  of  thofe  earthly 
particles,  into  which  the  plants  it  produces  are  at 
length  reduced,  and  of  which  it  feems  to  be  de- 
prived, when  the  plants  do  not  rot  upon  the  fpot 
where  they  have  been  cultivated  ?  In  anfwer  to 
this,  it  is  proved  from  the  experiments  of  Van 
Helmont,  that  plants  do  not  take  away  any  fen* 
fible  weight  from  the  foil ;  and  that  it  is  the 
moifture  with  which  the  earth  is  watered,  that  is 
the  only  caufe  of  vegetation.  If  this  exhaufting 
of  the  foil  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  lofs  of 
the  falts  which  it  furnifhes  for  the  fucceffive 
growth  of  the  plants,  it  is  equally  proved,  by 
the  numerous  experiments  of  M.  Tillet,  and  of 
feverai  other  natural  philofophers,  that  the  ground 
is  nothing  more  than  a  matrix,  in  which  the 
gcrmina  of  plants  receive  their  growth,  which 
they  feem  only  to  derive  from  heat  and  moif- 
ture.    All  thefe  experiments  collefted,  fecm  alfo 

to 
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BOOKto  prove,  that  the  water  alone,  whether  con- 
jj^^_,  veyed  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  contains  all 
the  falts,  and  all  the  principles  that  are  to  concur 
in  producing  this  growth. 

Let  us  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  faying, 
that  fuch  or  fuch  a  fpecies  of  earth  may  be 
more  or  lefs  eafily  put  into  a  ftate  fit  to  receive 
and  to  preferve  the  quantity  of  water  necelTary 
for  completing  vegetation.  The  mod  trifling  la- 
bour ftirs  up  a  light  foil :  it  is  then  eafily  pene- 
trated by  the  flighted  rain :  but  a  hard  rain 
prefles  it  together,  and  the  fun  eafily  raifing  the 
moiflure,  which  in  this  ftate  of  compreffion  it 
could  only  imbibe  to  a  very  little  depth,  deprives 
it  of  the  only  fpecies  of  nourifhment  which  it 
furnifhed  to  the  plant,  and  without  which  the 
plant  could  not  fubfift.  Neverthelefs,  the  feafon 
is  not  called  in  queflion  ;  and  much  lefs  the  ig- 
norance of  him  who  knows  not  how  to  moderate 
it's  efFecls.  Prejudice  determines  the  foil  to  be 
exhaufled  and  ruined.  In  future,  it  is  worked 
only  with  regret,  and  confequently  very  ill.  It 
is  abandoned,  while  nothing  more  was  wanting, 
than  a  proper  fpecies  of  culture  to  enrich  the 
proprietor  who  neglects  it. 

A  somewhat  lefs  degree  of  friability  confti- 
tutes  what  is  called  a  ftrong  foil,  which  requires 
more  tillage,  and  of  a  more  laborious  nature: 
but  when  once  it  is  prepared,  manured,  and  wa- 
tered, the  ftifT  foil  preferves  for  a  much  longer 
time  it's  moifture,  which  is  a  neceffary  vehicle 
of  the  falts,  whether  they  be  continually  con- 
veyed, and  fucceflively  renewed  by  the  rains,  or  by 
artificial  watering. 

Of  what  ufe  then,  it  will  be  faid,  is  dung?  It 
ferves  to  raife  up  more  eafily,  and  more  gene- 
rally, the  foil,  by  the  fermentation  which  it  ex- 
cites 
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cites  in  it,  and  to  keep  it  for  a  longer  time  raifedB  OOK 
and  fupplicd,  either  by  it's  active  particles,  which  ^J^^ 
can  only  unfold  themfelves  gradually  in  the 
compact:  foils,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  fecond  fpecies, 
which  are  divided  by  heating  them,  or  by  it's 
oily  particles,  which  fattening  the  foil  of  the  firft 
fpecies,  retain  in  it,  for  a  longer  time,  the  moifture 
which  it's  too  great  laxity,  and  the  incoherence 
of  it's  particles  would  foon  allow  to  efcape. 

Dung,  therefore,  properly  applied,  and  ac- 
cording to  it's  quality,  partly  fupplies  the  place 
of  tillage :  but  can  tillage  fupply  the  place  of 
dung  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  for 
light  foils,  which,  fortunately,  require  but  little 
dunging ;  but  we  believe  it  would  in  ftrong  foils, 
and  thefe  require  a  great  deal  of  dung.  But  no- 
thing can  fupply  the  place  of  rain  ;  which,  in 
America,  when  it  is  plentiful,  renders  all  the  foils 
nearly  equal.  Some  fruits  brought  forward  by 
the  feafon,  rot  in  the  moft  excellent  foils :  but 
almoft  all  of  them  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  moft 
ordinary  foils.  In  America  there  is  no  rainy 
feafon  which  is  not  fruitful ;  while,  in  a  dry 
feafon,  the  income  diminifhes  fometimes  by  one 
half. 

The  only  object  that  deferves  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Vincent's,  as  well  as  of  all 
perfons  who  are  in  pouefTion  of  a  light  foil,  in 
whatever  zone  it  may  be  fnuated,  mult  therefore 
be  to  fix  their  plantations  upon  their  lowefl  moun- 
tains, to  prefer  the  culture  of  fuch  plants  as  will 
cover  the  foil  fooneft,  and  will  leave  it  lefs  expofed 
to  the  immediate  fhock  of  heavy  rains,  which 
comprefs  it  more  and  more  when  it  is  not  tilled  ; 
and  which  drag  it  away  when  it  is  prepared  ;  to 
chufe  efpecially  that  plan  of  education,  which, 
while  it  fhall  not  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  plant 
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BOO  Ktoo  much,  (hall  fupply  it  with  a  degree  of  growth 
v-^^*  neceffary  to  defend  the  foil,  at  the  time  when  it 
(lands  mod  in  need  of  it,  in  that  feafon  when  it 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  ftripped,  in  procefs 
of  time,  down  to  the  fand.  While  the  foil  fhali 
remain  covered  with  any  kind  of  earth,  we  need 
not  fear  it's  being  barren.  The  foil  which  hath 
once  been  fuflicient  for  the  nutrition  of  any  plant, 
when  brought  into  it's  primitive  ftate  by  the  care 
of  the  cultivator,  will  for  ever  be  fufficient  for 
the  fame  purpofes. 
Great BrU  Dominica  was  inhabited  by  it's  own  children, 
poffeffion  *n  I732  nmc  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Caribs 
of  Domi-  were  found  there,  distributed  in  thirty-two  car- 
bets  ;  and  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  French- 
men occupied  a  part  of  the  coaft,  which  the 
favages  had  left  to  them.  Thefe  Europeans  had 
no  other  affiftance,  or  rather  companions  of  their 
labours,  except  twenty-three  free  Mulattoes,  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  flaves.  They 
were  all  employed  in  breeding  poultry,  in  raifing 
provifions  for  the  confumption  of  Martinico, 
and  in  cultivating  feventy-two  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred cotton  fhrubs.  Thefe  trifling  productions 
were  afterwards  increafed  by  the  addition  of 
coffee.  At  length  the  iiland,  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  when  it  became  an  Englifh  pofTeffion, 
reckoned  fix  hundred  white  people,  and  two 
thoufand  Negroes. 

Since  the  end  of  the  lafl:  century,  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  was  advancing  towards  the  dominion 
of  the  feas,  while  (he  accufed  France  of  afpiring 
to  the  monarchy  of  the  continent,  had  fhewed  as 
much  eagernefs  for  Dominica,  as  fhe  had  in  the 
late  negociations,  when  victory  gave  her  a  right 
to  choofe.  Nine  parifhes  have  fucceffively  been 
eftabliihed  upon  this  ifland,  where,  on  the  id  of 
%  January 
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January  1778,  the  population  confided  of  fifteen B  O  o  K. 
hundred   and    feventy-four  white    people,    men,^  X*^, 
women,  and  children  ;  five  hundred  and   feventy-  ~ 
four  Mulattoes,  or    free  Negroes,  and  fourteen 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eight  flaves. 

The  cattle  of  the  iiland  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  horfes,  (even  hundred 
and  feven  mules,  thirty-four  aifes,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty  head  of  horned  cattle,  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  hogs,  and  two  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  iheep,  or  goats. 

It's  cultures  confided  of  fixty-five  fugar  planta- 
tions, which  occupied  five  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-feven  acres  of  ground.  Three  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  fixty-nine  acres  planted  with 
coffee,  at  the  proportion  of  one  thoufand  feet  per 
acre.  Two  hundred  and  feventy-feven  acres  plant- 
ed with  cocoa,  at  the  proportion  of  five  hundred 
feet  per  acre.  Fourfcore  and  nine  acres,  planted 
with  cotton,  at  the  proportion  of  one  thoufand 
feet  per  acre.  Sixty-nine  acres  of  indigo,  and 
fixty  trees  of  black  caffia. 

It's  provifions  confided  of  twelve  hundred  and 
two  acres  of  banana  trees,  fixteen  hundred  and 
forty-feven  acres  of  yams  or  potatoes,  and  two 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  trenches 
of  manioc. 

Nineteen  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy- 
eight  acres  were  taken  up  by  the  woods  ;  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  by  pafi.u- 
rages  and  favannas  ;  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-five  acres  were  referved  for  the  crown, 
and  three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  entirely  barren. 

This  was  all  that  fifteen  years  of  labour  had 
been  able  to  effect,  upon  a  foil  which  was  exceed- 
ingly hilly,  and  not  very  fertile. 

This 
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BOOK  This  fettlcment  was  expofed  in  it's  infancy  to 
*  XIV.  a  moft  flagrant  act  of  difhonefty.  Several  of  the 
^^rb^'  planters  had  obtained  confiderable  advances  from 
ances  be-  trade.  To  avoid  paying  their  debts,  they  took 
tween  the  refuge,  with  their  flaves,  in  the  French  iflands, 
Dominica  where  an  open  protection  was  granted  them.  In 
and  the     vain  were  they  claimed  ;  in  vain  was  it  required 

fheTeigh-  that   the?    fh°Uld    be    COmPelled    t0    fatisfy    their 

bouring  creditors  :  every  folicitation  was  ufelefs.  The 
iflands.  legiflative  body  then  made  a  law,  which  fecured 
to  all  French  emigrants  the  advantage  of  enjoy- 
ing, without  moleftation,  all  the  riches  they  mould 
bring  into  Dominica. 

Let  us  examine  without  partiality  the  conduct 
of  the  two  nations,  and  we  fhall  find  it  faulty  on 
both  fides. 

And  firft,  with  refpecl  to  the  French,  let  me 
aflc  them,  if  thefe  refugees  were  not  at  the  fame 
time  thieves  ?  Why  therefore  did  they  grant 
them  an  afylum  ?  Why  did  they  refufe  to  give 
them  up,  when  they  were  claimed  ?  Let  us  even 
fuppofe  that  the  requifition  had  been  made  in  an 
imperious  manner  ;  the  bufinefs  was  to  examine 
the  juftice  of  the  claim,  not  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made.  This  was  not  an  occafion  in  which 
it  was  proper  to  give  a  petulant  anfwer  to  a 
haughty  demand.  An  action  which  we  are  urged 
to  by  juftice,  can  never  be  humiliating.  Let  the 
French,  for  a  moment,  put  themfelves  in  the 
place  of  the  creditors,  and  tell  me,  whether  they 
would  not  have  fent  to  the  court  of  London  the 
fame  reprefentations,  and  the  fame  complaints  ? 
and  whether  they  would  not  have  been  equally 
exafperated  by  it's  filence,  or  by  it's  retufal  ? 
There  cannot  be  two  fyftems  of  juftice. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  by  way  of  reprifal 
the  Englifh  offered  an  afylum  to  the  French  emi- 
grants, 
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grants,  did  they  not  double  the  fame  fault  ?  Did  BOOK 
they  not  excite  to  robbery  and  to  defertion  thofe 
fraudulent  debtors  who  were  inclined  to  efcape 
from  the  legal  puifuit  of  their  creditors  ?  If  the 
nations,  who  divided  the  New  World  among 
themfelves,  had  adopted,  in  imitation  of  them, 
the  fame  meafures,  who  would  have  advanced  to 
their  colonifts  the  fums  they  might  have  wanted  ? 
What  would  have  become  of  America,  if  this 
pernicious  fyftem  had  manifefied  itfelf  at  the 
origin  of  the  conquefls  ?  What  would  ftill  become 
of  it,  if  it  were  univerfally  adopted  ?  Let  us  re- 
flect a  moment,  and  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  a 
general  fufpenfion  of  juflice  would  become  one 
of  the  mod  dreadful  calamities  that  could  poflibly 
afflict  mankind.  We  fhall  perceive,  that  fo 
fatal  an  agreement  among  nations,  would  bring 
the  world  back  to  that  ftate  of  plundering  and 
barbarifm  of  which  we  have  not  even  an  idea. 
What  advantage  will  the  Englifh  find,  in  infeft- 
ing  themfelves  with  our  villains,  and  in  fending 
their's  to  us  ?  What  concern  can  we  have, 
or  what  confidence  can  we  repofe,  in  men 
who  are  deflitute  of  faith  towards  their  fellow- 
citizens?  Do  the  Englifh  expect  more  honefly 
from  our's  ?  If  they  receive  them,  why  fhould 
a  third  nation  expell  them  ?  Is  it  intended  that 
perfidy  fhould  wander,  with  impunity,  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  globe  ?  I  may  perhaps  ex- 
aggerate the  confequences  of  this  proceeding : 
but  in  order  to  judge  properly  of  an  action,  we 
muft  confider  the  utmofl  extent  of  it's  effects. 
This  is  a  certain  way  of  impreffing  the  mind 
more  forcibly  with  them. 

But  I  maybe  afked,  in  what   manner  fhould 
the   Englifh   have   acted?   In  the   firfl  inflance. 

they 
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BOO  Ktliey  were  right  in  making  the  demand.  After- 
y^  •  wards,  they  mould  have  gone  down  fword  in 
"""v~"  hand  into  the  afylums  of  their  deferters,  and 
ihould  have  laid  them  wade.  Thus  it  is  that 
they  would  have  fhewn  themfelves  brave  and 
upright  men.  The  blood  that  would  have  been 
fpilt  would  not  have  been  imputed  to  them  ;  and 
they  would  have  been  applauded  by  all  the  people 
of  Europe,  interefted  in  the  fame  caufe. 

We  need  not  however  be  furprifed  that  both 
the  Englifn  and  French  mould  reciprocally  grant 
a  retreat  to  their  malefactors,  when  we  daily  fee 
them  arrogating  to  themfelves  the  right  of  fend- 
ing them  to  each  other,  by  banifhing  them  from 
their  own  country:  a  law,  which  is  as  contrary  to 
the  common  right,  as  that  which  mould  authorife 
a  citizen,  whole  dog  mould  run  mad,  to  let  him 
loofe  in  the  houfe  of  his  neigbhour,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  right  of  individuals. 

But  a  man  who  has  two  hands,  is  always  a 
fpecies  of  valuable  property. He  ought  there- 
fore not   to   be   concealed. It   may   alfo   be 

urged,  that  we  have  fome  reafon  to  expect,  fince 
there  are  a  few   inilances   of  it,  that  a  wicked 

man  may  amend.- It  is  true,   there   may  be 

one  inftance  in  a  hundred  of  fuch  an  amendment. 

But  the  queftion  is,  whether  for  the  chance 

of  having  one  bad  man  who  may  forfake  his  evil 
ways,  it  be  prudent  to  keep  a  hundred  incorri- 
gible villains. 
In  what         There    was  however  another  diftant   object, 
con  fills  the  exclu  five  of  the  care  of  fettling  plantations,  which 
MccTof     entered  into  the  extenfive  views  of  the   Englifh. 
Dominica? They  wifhed   to  attract  the  productions  of  the 
French  colonies  to  Dominica,  in  order  that  they 
might  fecure  the  trade  of  them   to  themfelves. 
Ic  was  to  carry  this  great  project  into  execution, 

that., 
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that,  in  1766,  all  the  ports  of  the  ifland  wcrcB  O  O  K 
made  free.  A  number  of  active  and  enterprifing  t_3*X;_, 
men  immediately  came  from  Europe,  and  from 
North  America.  Immenfe  ftores  of  corn,  fait 
fifh,  and  Haves,  were  formed  at  Rofeau.  This 
town  fupplied  the  wants  of  Martinico,  of  Guada- 
lupe, and  of  St.  Lucia ;  and  received  in  payment, 
commodities  of  greater  or  lefs  value.  Thefe  ex- 
changes would  have  been  even  more  confider- 
able,  if  by  an  ill-judged  avidity  of  the  treafury, 
Great  Britain  had  not  herfelf  put  a  reflraint  upon 
thefe  fraudulent  connections. 

The  events  which  have  detached  the  American 
continent  from  England,  and  the  efforts  which 
the  French  are  making  to  extend  their  connections 
in  Africa,  mull  foon  reduce  the  ftaple  of  Domi- 
nica to  nothing,  or  to  a  trifle ;  but  it  can  never 
be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  it's  pofition. 
Situated  between  Guadalupe  and  Martinico,  at 
only  feven  leagues  diflance  from  each,  it  threatens 
them  equally.  At  both  it's  extremities,  to  the 
North  and  to  the  South,  are  two  excellent  har- 
bours, from  whence  the  privateers  and  the  fleets 
may  intercept  the  navigation  between  the  mother- 
country  and  it's  colonies,  and  even  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  fettlements.  What 
would  be  the  confequence  if  the  northern  port, 
known  by  the  name  of  Prince  Rupert,  were 
changed,  as  it  might  eafily  be,  into  a  harbour, 
and  furrounded  with  fortifications  ?  This  plan, 
it  is  faid,  hath  been  determined  upon  in  the  coun- 
cil of  George  III.  Every  circumftance  induces 
us  to  believe  that  it  will  never  be  carried  into 
execution;  the  nation  hath  too  much  confidence 
in  it's  naval  forces,  ever  to  incur  fuch  an  ex- 
pence. 

Domi- 
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BOOK  Dominica,  in  thefe  latter  times,  hath  drawn 
%  •XiV*  the  attention  of  all  America,  by  an  event,  the 
£^T^  caufes  of  which  may  almoft  be  traced  as  far  back 
cuiiar  to  as  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World. 
Dominica.  Scarce  had  the  Europeans  marked  the  foil  of 
the  other  hemifphere  with  their  fanguinary  fteps, 
than  it  became  necelfary  to  procure  flaves  from 
Africa,  in  order  to  clear  it.  Women  were  found 
among  this  degraded  race,  whom  the  fcarcity  of 
females  rendered  agreeable  to  the  firft  colonifts. 
From  this  alliance,  which  feemed  to  be  repro- 
bated by  nature,  there  arofe  a  mixt  generation, 
■whofe  chains  were  often  broken  by  paternal  ten- 
dernefs.  A  fentiment  of  goodnefs,  innate  in  man, 
gave  liberty,  on  fome  occafions,  to  other  flaves ; 
and  a  (till  greater  number  of  captives  purchafed 
their  freedom.  In  vain  did  a  fufpicious  and 
provident  fyftem  of  policy  exclaim,  with  vehe- 
mence, againfl  this  cuftom,  applauded  by  huma- 
nity :  the  beftowing  of  freedom  upon  flaves  was 
ftill  continued ,  and  even  became  more  fre- 
quent. 

The  free  men,  however,  were  not  put  upon 
an  entire  equality  with  their  former  matters.  The 
laws  generally  imprinted  a  mark  of  inferiority  on 
this  clafs  of  men.  They  were  dill  more  degraded 
by  prejudice,  in  the  frequent  occurrences  of  civil 
life.  Their  fituation  was  never  any  thing  more 
than  an  intermediate  ftate  between  flavery  and 
original  liberty. 

Distinctions  fo  humiliating  filled  the  minds 
of  thefe  freed-men  with  rage.  The  Have  is  com- 
monly in  fo  abject  a  (late,  that  he  doth  not  dare 
to  defy  his  tyrant ;  he  can  do  nothing  more  than 
hate  him.  But  the  heart  of  a  man  whofe  chains 
have  been  fhaken  off,  hath  a  greater  degree  of 

energy ; 
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energy;  he  both  hates,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  B  o  o  K. 
white  men.  XIV- 

The  dangerous  effects  of  thefe  finifter  difpo- 
fitions  mould  have  been  prevented.  In  the  ib- 
cietics  of  Europe,  where  all  the  members  are 
equals,  where  the  intereft  of  each  individual  is 
the  interert  of  the  whole  community;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  fuppofe  that  a  citizen  would  intention- 
ally do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  general  good, 
unlefs  there  are  ftrong  proofs  of  it.  But  in  Ame- 
rica, where  an  enormous  and  lingular  body  of 
men,  divided  in  opinions,  is  compofed  of  three 
different  dalles,  it  is  thought  right  to  facrifice 
the  two  lad  to  the  fecurity  of  the  former.  The 
flaves  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  date  of  oppreflion, 
and  the  freedmen  are  thrown  into  prifon  upon 
the  flighted  fufpicion.  Their  averfion  for  the 
-white  people  is  confidered  as  a  delinquency  of  a 
very  ferious  nature,  and  judifies,  in  the  eyes  of 
authority,  all  the  precautions  that  are  taken 
againd  them.  It  is  to  this  ftrange  feverity  that 
mod  of  the  nations  have  wifhed  to  attribute  the 
kind  of  tranquillity  which  they  have  enjoyed  in 
their  fettlements  in  the  New  World. 

Itf  the  Englifh  colonies  alone  the  free  Negro 
is  upon  the  fame  footing  as  the  white  man.  The 
ffronged  preemptions  are  not  fufficient  to  au- 
thorize an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  one,  any- 
more than  of  the  other.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  law,  which  is  very  cautious,  for  fear  of  a 
miitake,  in  fixing  upon  the  criminal,  fometimes 
remains  inactive  for  a  longer  time  than  is  confid- 
ent with  the  public  advantage.  The  freedmen 
have  fometimes  abufed  thefe  indulgences  in  the 
Britifh  iilands ;  and  their  feditious  commotions 
have  obliged  Dominica  to  alter  it's  fyflem. 

Vol.  V.  I  It 
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BOOK  It  was  determined,  by  a  bill  pafled  in  the 
month  of  September  1 774,  that  no  colonift  mould, 
for  the  future,  be  allowed  to  grant  liberty  to  any 
Have,  before  he  had  paid  100  piftoles  *  into  the 
public  treafury.  But  if  the  freedman  could  after- 
wards prove  that  he  could  not  gain  a  fubfiftencc 
by  his  labour,  he  was  to  receive  80  livresf  every 
fix  months,  till  he  mould  be  enabled,  by  more  fa- 
vourable circumftances,  to  do  without  this  af- 
fiHance. 

Every  freedman,  convicted  by  the  depofition 
of  two  wimerTes,  either  free  or  ilaves,  before  two 
jufticcs  of  the  peace,  of  being  guilty  of  any  of- 
fence that  is  not  capital,  is  to  be  whipped,  or  to 
pay  a  fine,  or  to  be  imprifoned,  according  as 
the  magiftrates  (hall  determine.  The  fame  pu- 
nifhments  are  to  be  inflicted  upon  him  for  hav- 
ing difturbed  the  public  peace  or  for  having  in- 
iulted,  threatened,  or  beaten  a  white  man. 

A  freedman  who  fhall  have  aflifted  a  Have  to 
defert,  who  ihall  have  granted  an  afylum  to  him, 
or  accepted  of  his  fervices,  ihall  be  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  2000  livres  J,  to  be  applied  to  pub- 
lic ufe.  If  the  culprit  ihould  be  unable  to  pay 
the  fum,  he  fhall  undergo  three  months  imprifon- 
ment,  or  be  whipped,  according  to  the  deciiion 
of  the  jultices  of  the  peace. 

No  free  Negro,  Mulatto,  or  Meftee,  ihall  be 

allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  reprefenta- 

tivc  of  his    pariih,    in    the  general    afiembly  of 

the  colony.     Neither  protection  nor  fortune  can 

ever  efface  this  mark  of  reprobation. 

Plan  con-       After  having  given  a  feparate  account  of  each 

theViridih  °^  ^e  ^lree  neutral  iflands  which  England  ac- 

tfiiniftry  to  quired  by  the    treaty  of  1763,  it  is  incumbent 

render 

*  41].   13s.  4ci.         f  3I.  $s.  8d.         J  83I.  6$.  8d. 
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upon   us  to   (late  the  means   which    that  powerBooK 
bath  thought  proper  to  employ,  in  order  to  de-     ^1V- 
rive  folid  advantages  from  their  piofperity.  flourifhing 

At  firft,  government  thought  proper  to  fell  the  the  three 
different  portions  of  the  extenfivc  foil  which  the  J1'.  ' 
iuccefs    of   the  war    had    given   to    them.     Had  wer< 
they    been    gratuitously   bellowed,    they    would  merl7 
have  been  obtained  by  favour  and  intrigue  ;  andneura* 
they  would  not  have  been  ufeful  for  a  long  time. 
But   the  nation   was  well  convinced,   that  every 
citizen  who  mould  have  employed  part  of  his  ca- 
pital in  the  acquifition   of  an  eftatc,  would  not 
tail  to  lay  out  upon  it   what  was  neceffary  for 
him  to  make  the  moil  of  his  property. 

It  might,  however,  be  improper  to  exact 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  ceded  lands,  be- 
caufe  the  new  plantations  require  fuch  great  ex- 
pences  in  buildings,  in  cattle,  and  in  fiaves.  On 
this  account,  it  was  fettled,  that  the  purchafer 
mould  not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  in  the  firft  inftance,  ten  per  cent,  the 
two  following  years,  and  afterwards  twenty  per 
cent,  every  year  after,  till  the  payment  was  com- 
pleted. He  was  to  be  diverted  of  all  his  privi- 
leges, if  he  didnot  fulfil  his  engagements  at  the 
itated  periods. 

In  order  to  foften  what  might  appear  too  fevere 
in  this  law,  the  planter  was  allowed  to  change 
this  debt  into  a  perpetual  annuity;  and  even  the 
firft  payment  was  not  to  begin  till  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  clearing  of  the  land. 

As  the  vaft  extent  of  the  eftates  had  vifibly  dimi- 
nifhed  the  mafs  of  the  productions  in  the  iflands, 
which  England  had  poffeffed  for  a  long  time,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  take  meafures  to  avoid  this  in- 
convenience in  the  new  acquifitions.  It  was  de- 
creed, that  no  psrfon  mould  be  allowed  to  pur- 

I  2  chafe 
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BOOKchafe  more  than  one  plantation;  and  that  the 
^Jj^  largefl  of  them  fhould  not  exceed  five  hundred 
acres.  It  was  even  limited  to  three  hundred 
for  Dominica,  the  portion  and  deftination  of 
which  required  a  greater  number  of  Europeans. 
Government  alfo  decreed,  that  five  of  every  hun- 
dred acres  fhould  be  annually  cleared,  till  half 
the  plantation  fhould  be  cultivated  ;  and  that 
thofe  who  mould  not  have  fulfilled  this  obliga- 
tion fhould  pay  a  fine  of  112  livres  ten  fols  * 
annually,  for  every  acre  of  ground  which  fhould 
not  have  been  cultivated  in  the  limited  time. 
Every  colonift  was  obliged  alfo  to  put  one  white 
man  or  two  white  women,  upon  every  hundred 
acres  of  his  territory,  under  the  penalty  of  pay- 
ing every  year  to  the  treafury  900  livres  f  for 
every  man,  and  half  of  that  fum  for  every  wo- 
man, that  mould  be  wanting  to  make  up  the 
number  he  ought  to  have. 

This  lad  precaution  might  give  fome  confid- 
ence to  the  new  fettlements ;  but  it  was  thought 
they  would  one  day  ftand  in  need  of  further  alhft- 
ance.  In  order  to  procure  it  for  them  in  time, 
gratuitous  conceffions  of  land,  from  ten  to 
thirty  acres,  have  been  granted  in  favour  of  the 
poor  who  chufe  to  fettle  in  thofe  iflands.  This 
was  a  fufficient  portion  of  land  to  enable  them  to 
live  by  their  labour,  in  thofe  eafy  circumfhmces 
which  they  would  never  have  experienced  in  the 
Old  Hcmifphere.  From  an  apprehenfion  that 
they  might  lend  their  name  to  fome  rapacious 
man,  or  might  afterwards  fell  their  property  to 
him,  it  was  ordained,  that  they  fhould  themfelves 
take  poffeflion  of  the  land  three  months  after 
it   had  been  granted   to  them  ;  that  they  mould 

*  4I.  13s.  9d.  -f-  37I.   10s. 
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dwell  upon  it   for  twelve  months  confecutively  ;B  O  o  K 
and  that  they  mould    keep  it   for   feven   whole     X1V* 
years.  After  this  time,  they  were  to  pay  a  fine  of 
j 2  ibis*   for  every  acre  which  mould  be  culti- 
vated, and   one  of   12   livres   5   fols  f   for  thofe 
which  mould  remain  uncultivated. 

The  Englifh  iflands  had  for  a  long  while  com- 
plained of  the  want  of  rain,  becaufe  all  their  fo- 
refts  had  been  levelled.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
inconvenience  in  the  new  poflcffions,  the  commii- 
faries  were  ordered  to  prefervc  for  the  crown  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  woods  to  attract  the 
clouds,  and  to  keep  up  that  degree  of  moifture 
which  is  more  or  lcfs  neceffary  for  all  the  plants 
peculiar  to  America. 

Lastly,  None  of  the  fums  acquired  by  the 
fale  of  the  lands  were  to  belong  to  government. 
They  were  all  to  be  confecrated  to  the  har- 
bours, to  the  fortifications,  and  to  other  obje&s 
of  ufe  in  thofe  iflands. 

The  fate  of  the  French,  refiding.in  great  num- 
bers at  Dominica  and  at  St.  Vincent,  remained 
flill  to  be  fettled.  Thefe  planters  were  under 
no  kind  of  apprehenfion  for  their  property.  They 
had  obtained  or  purchafed  it  from  the  Indians, 
and  had  been  confirmed  in  their  pofleflion  by  the 
government  of  Martinico,  who  required  of  them 
a  flight  duty  in  return.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  titles 
could  be  of  no  weight  in  the  eyes  of  a  conquer- 
ing power  ;  and  the  fecond  was  manifeftly  con- 
trary to  the  conventions  between  the  courts  of 
London  and  of  Verfailles,  who  had  engaged 
themfelves  not  to  allow  their  refpective  fubjects  to 
fettle  in  the  neutral  iflands. 

The  expectations,  therefore,  of  thofe  active 
men,  who  would   have   accelerated  the   progrefs 

#  6d.  +   us.  8d. 
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EQOKof  the-  two  colonies  which  they  themfclvcs  had 
XIV-  founded,  were  entirely  fru  ft  rated.  Whether  the 
""v-"w  Britifh  miniftry  were  apprehenfive  of  difgufting 
the  Englifh,  in  obliging  them  to  pay  for  a  terri- 
tory, which  their  ancient  rivals  continued  to  pof- 
fefs  gratuitoufly,  or  whether  a  wifh  prevailed  of 
getting  rid  of  thofe  foreigners,  who,  by  their  re- 
ligion and  their  habits,  might  be  too  (Irongly  at- 
tached to  their  former  country,  it  was  regulated, 
that  the  French  mou!d?  for  the  future,  enjoy  their 
plantations  only  upon  perpetual  leafes. 

This  hard  reftraint,  fo  contrary  to  the  maxims 

of  found  policy,  difperfed  them.     The  emigration 

was  not,  however,  univerfal.    After  the  firft  effects 

of  diflatisfaclion,  the  wife  ft  of  them  became  fen- 

fible  that  they  mould  ftili   gain  more  by  repur- 

chafing   the   lands  which   they   already  enjoyed, 

than  if  they  we/e  to  fettle  upon  a  freih  fpot  that 

would  coft  them  nothing. 

Obftacles        Great  Britain  entertained  great  expectations 

which        from  the   meafures  which  (he  had  taken   for  the 

ventedthe  profperity  of  her    conquefts.     The  fuccefs   hath 

pr^er'ty  riot  been  anfwerable ;  and  the  caufes  of  this  fin- 

traliflandT. Su*a?  difappointment  are  well  known. 

The  three  neutral  ifiands  were  fcarce  fecured 
to  England  by  the  treaties,  than  it  became  a 
general  paffion  to  form  fettlements  upon  them. 
This  epidemical  madnefs  made  the  lands  which 
were  fold  by  government  rife  to  an  extravagant 
price.  As  a  bold  fpirit  of  enterprife  was  the 
only  fortune  moft  of  the  purchafers  had,  credit 
became  their  only  refource.  They  found  it  in 
London,  and  in  fome  other  trading  places,  the 
merchants  of  which,  milled  by  the  fame  illufion, 
borrowed  confiderable  fums  at  a  low  intereft,  in 
order  to  lend  them  to  thefe  enterprifmg  {pecula- 
tors at  an  advanced  intereft. 

Thi 
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The  new  proprietors,  mod  of  whom  had  pur-B  o  o  k 
chafed  a  foil,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  exa-  ^J^'' 
mining  it,  proceeded  with  the  fame  levity  in  the 
formation  of  their  plantations.  The  coafts,  and 
the  interior  parts  of  the  iflands,  were  foon  co- 
vered with  mafters  and  flaves,  equally  inexperi- 
enced in  the  laborious  and  difficult  art  of  clear- 
ing the  lands.  This  occafioned  numberlefs  faults 
and  misfortunes.  The  evil  became  extreme,  and 
ibon  broke  out. 

The  colonics  had  borrowed  at  eight  per  cent. 
in  1766,  or  about  that  period,  and  the  loan  was 
to  be  paid  five  years  after.  The  impoflibility 
they  found  of  fulfilling  thefe  engagements  alarm- 
ed their  European  creditors.  Difappointed  of  the 
remittances  they  expected,  thefe  rapacious  lend- 
ers were  at  length  undeceived ;  and  the  greater 
their  credulity  had  been,  the  more  active  did  their 
anxiety  become.  Having  recourfe  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law,  they  expelled  from  their  planta- 
tions the  unhappy  men  who  had  been  unfortu- 
nately feduced  by  rafh  expectations.  Thus  end- 
ed the  delufive  profpect  of  the  new  Englifh  co- 
lonies. 

But  this  great  commotion  muft  be  attended 
with  favourable  confequences.  The  manures  un- 
dertaken by  men  without  powers,  and  who  are 
reduced  to  their  original  poverty,  will  procure  to 
ihe  nation  the  fame  advantages  that  ufuaily  re- 
fult  from  an  irregular  and  diforderly  ferment  in 
the  (lace.  A  foil  which  languished  in  the  hands 
of  the  firfl  polfefTors,  will  be  cultivated  with  bet* 
rcr  means,  with  more  intelligence  and  ceconomy. 
While  we  are  expecting  the  effects  of  this  new 
effort  of  induflry  and  activity,  let  us  refume  tht; 
account  of  the  Englifh  poffeflions  in  the  Ameri- 
can  Archipelago.     To  ascertain  the  value  of  the 

co|p« 
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BOO  K  colonies  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  power,  is 
XIV-     to  make  an  eftimate  of  it's  ftrength. 

Pr^fent  ^HE  Britifh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  in 

ftate  of  the  general    more   extenfive   than    they   are    fertile. 

Enghfh  Mountains,  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  occupy 
a  great  ipace  in  iome  or  them,  and  others  are  en- 
tirely, or  partly,  formed  of  a  chalky  foil,  which 
produces  but  very  little.  The  belt  have  been 
cleared  for  a  long  time,  and  require  the  afliftance 
of  manures,  which  are  imperfect  and  fcarce  in 
this  part  of  the  New  World.  Mod  of  them  have 
been  flripped  of  the  forefts,  by  which  they  were 
orriginally  fheltered,  and  are  expofed  to  droughts, 
which  often  ruin  the  labours  undertaken  with  the 
ftrictefl  attention,  and  carried  on  at  a  great  ex- 
pence. 

Accordingly,  the  increafe  of  provifions  hath 
not  been  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  obtaining  them.  There  are  at  this 
time  in  thofe  colonies  four  hundred  thoufand 
ilaves,  who  by  their  labours  fcarce  produce  two 
thirds  of  the  income  that  is  collected  from  a  richer 
foil  with  the  fame  means. 

The  number  of  white  people  hath  generally 
diminifhed  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
Negroes.  Not  but  that  there  were  as  many  idle 
or  indigent  men  in  England  to  replace  thofe  who 
perifhed,  or  who  disappeared  with  the  fortunes 
they  had  acquired,  as  at  the  time  of  the  firft  emi- 
gration ;  but  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  which  the 
novelty  of  the  object,  and  the  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumflances  had  excited,  was  either  checked  or 
annihilated.  On  one  hand,  the  fpace  which  was 
occupied  by  the  fmaller  cultures  hath  been  fuc- 
cefTively  filled  with  fugar  plantations,  which  re- 
quire an  immenfe  extent  of  territory  ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  proprietors  of  thefe  great  plantations 

have 
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have  reduced,  as   much   as  poflible,  the  number  B  o  O  K. 
of  their   agents,    whofe   fabrics  were   become  a  ^J^^ 
heavy  burthen. 

Since  this  revolution,  the  Britifh  iflands  have 
flili  greater  reafon  than  ever  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  plunder  and  of  invafion.  Their  colonifts,  who 
are  all  enlitted,  were  formerly  (trong  enough  at 
lead  to  repel  a  weak  and  ill -armed  enemy.  Mod 
of  them  might  at  pre  lent  be  taken  by  furprife, 
fhould  the  navy  of  the  mother  country  ceafe  one 
moment  to  protect  them.  It  is  a  great  point,  if 
in  the  prefent  (late  the  militia  are  able  to  contain 
the  Negroes,  who  are  more  unfortunate  under 
the  Engliih  dominion  than  under  any  other.  For 
it  fhould  feem,  that  the  hardfhips  of  flavery  were 
fo  much  the  greater  among  free  nations,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  u«juft,  and  more  foreign  to 
the  conftitution.  Such  is  the  progrefs  of  man  to- 
wards independence,  that  after  having  fhaken  off 
the  yoke,  he  wifhes  to  impofe  it  upon  others ; 
and  that  thofe  who  are  the  mod  impatient  of 
fervitude  become  the  fondeit  of  dominion! 

The  Weft  Indies  were  never  fubjected  to  any 
import:  by  Great  Britain.  But  in  1663,  Barba- 
does,  and  the  other  iflands,  except  Jamaica,  vo- 
luntarily engaged  to  pay  a  perpetual  tax  of  four 
per  cent,  upon  all  their  productions  which  mould 
be  exported.  So  great  an  act  of  generofity  hath 
fmce  appeared  burdenfome,  and  the  weight  of  it 
was  alleviated  as  much  as  poffible.  As  this  ob- 
ligation is  paid  in  commodities,  there  are  fcarce 
any  delivered  to  government  except  fuch  as  are 
in  fome  refpect  faulty,  and  the  coionirts  are  not 
mere  fcrupulous  with  regard  to  their  weight  than 
io  their  quality.  Thus  it  is  that  the  treafury  re- 
ceives only  two  thirds  of  the  gift  which  was  for- 
merly granted  to  them, 

Thm 
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book  This  is  dill  too  much  for  fcttlements  that  arc 
XIV-  obliged  to  defray  their  internal  expences  them- 
felves.  Thefc  were  very  confiderable  when  thofe 
colonies  regulated  all  their  own  affairs,  or  erected 
the  fortifications  judged  neccfiary  for  their  fecu- 
rity.  The  taxes  were  multiplied  at  this  period  ; 
and  every  difagreeable  event  brought  on  frefh 
ones,  becaufe  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  re- 
quire, contributions  of  the  citizens,  than  to  have 
recourfe  to  public  engagements.  Time  hath 
diminished  the  wants,  and  it  has  been  found  ne- 
ccfiary to  provide  for  thofe  which  remained,  with 
more  ceconomy,  becaufe  the  planters  have  not 
the  fame  refources.  The  taxes  are  at  prefent  in- 
confiderable,  and  they  might  (fill  be  reduced,  if 
t  thofe  who  fill  the  pods  of  adminiftration,  in  ma- 

d^  nifeft  contraction  to  the    republican  fpirit,  which 

is  that  of  dmntereilednefs,  did  not  require  large 
falaries. 

But  this  is  an  unavoidable  inconvenience  at- 
tending a  commercial  nation.  Whether  free  or 
not,  they  ultimately  love  or  value  nothing  but 
wealth.  The  third  of  gold  being  more  the  work 
of  imagination  than  of  necefiity,  we  are  not  fa- 
tiated  with  riches,  as  we  arc  with  the  objects  that 
gratify  our  other  paifions.  The  latter  are  didinct 
and  tranfient ;  they  either  counteract  or  fucceed 
each  other  ;  whereas  the  third  of  gold  feeds  and 
farisfics  all  the  other  paflions,  at  lead  it  fup- 
plies  their  place,  in  proportion  as  it  exhauds 
them,  by  the  means  it  contributes  towards  the 
gratification  of  them.  There  is  no  habit  which 
is  more  confined  by  cuftom  than  that  of  amafT- 
ing  riches.  It  feems  equally  to  be  excited  by  the 
enjoyments  of  vanity,  and  by  the  felf-denial  of 
avarice.  The  rich  man  always  wants  to  fill  or  to 
2  jncreafa 
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increafe  his  treafure.     This  is  a  conftant  obferva- B  o  o  k 
tion,  which  extends  from  individuals  to  nations.    ,   XIV- 

Since  large  fortunes  have  been  raifed  in  Eng- 
land by  trade,  the  defire  of  wealth  is  become  the 
univerfal  and  ruling  paflion.  Such  citizens  as 
have  not  been  able,  or  did  not  chufe  to  follow 
this  lucrative  profeflion,  have  dill  turned  their 
views  to  that  gain  which  the  manners  and  opi- 
nion of  the  times  have  made  neceflary.  Even  in 
afpiring  to  honours,  they  hunt  after  riches.  In 
following  the  career  of  thole  laws  and  virtues, 
which  ought  ever  mutually  to  afiift  each  other, 
even  in  obtaining  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  parlia- 
ment, they  have  found  out  the  way  of  aggrandi- 
zing their  fortune.  In  order  to  be  chofen  mem- 
bers of  this  powerful  body,  they  have  bribed  the 
votes  of  the  people;  and  have  not  been  more 
afhamed  of  felling  thefe  very  people  to  the  court, 
than  they  were  of  having  bought  them.  Every 
vote  in  the  fenate  of  the  empire  is  become  venal. 
A  celebrated  minifter  had  a  book  of  rates  of  the 
probity  of  each  member,  and  openly  boafted  of 
it,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Englifh.  It  was  the 
duty  of  his  office,  he  laid,  to  buy  off  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  nation,  in  order  that  they  mould 
vote,  not  againfl,  but  according  to  their  con- 
fcience.  But  what  can  confeience  avail  againfl 
the  allurements  of  gain?  If  the  mercantile  fpirit 
hath  been  able  to  diifufe  in  the  mother-country 
the  contagion  of  perfonal  interefl,  how  is  it  pof- 
iible  that  it  {hould  not  have  infc&ed  the  colonies 
of  which  it  is  the  principal  and  the  fupport? 
Is  it  then  true,  that  in  proud  Albion,  a  man  who 
mould  be  generous  enough  to  ferve  his  country 
for  the  mere  love  of  glory,  would  be  confidered 
as  a  man  of  another  world,  and  of  thfc  lad  age? 
Vain-glorious  ifland,    may  th'mf  renounce 

this 
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BOOK  this  fordid  fpirit  of  intereft,  and  thou  wilt  one 
X1V-     day  reftore  to  them  all  they  have  loft  ! 

Nevertheless,  opulence  fcems  to  prevail  in 
the  Englifh  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
is  becaufe  the  proceedings  of  arbitrary  autho- 
rity, which  afflict  fo  many  other  countries,  are 
unknown  here:  becaufe  there  are  none  of  thofe 
vile  inftruments  of  the  treafury,  who  deftroy  the 
bafis  of  profperity,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  forms 
of  it :  becaufe  the  culture  of  fugar  hath  been 
fubftituted  there,  to  that  of  productions  of  little 
value :  becaufe  the  plantations  belong  in  general 
to  rich  men,  or  to  powerful  affociations,  which 
never  fufler  them  to  want  the  neceflary  means  for 
their  improvement :  becaufe  if  fome  unfortunate 
cafualty  mould  reduce  the  colonift  to  the  necef- 
ilty  of  borrowing,  he  obtains  the  loan  eafily, 
and  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  for  his  poffeflions  are  mort- 
gaged to  his  creditor,  and  the  payment  is  fecured 
at  the  flated  times :  becaufe  thefe  iflands  are  lefs 
expofed  to  devaftation  and  invafion,  than  the  pof- 
feilions  of  other  powers,  that  are  rich  in  produc- 
tions, and  poor  in  fhips :  becaufe  the  events  of 
the  mod  obftinate  and  moft  deftructive  wars  never 
prevent,  and  feldom  retard,  the  exportation  of 
their  commodities :  in  a  word,  it  is  becaufe  the 
Britifh  ports  always  open  to  their  principal  crops 
a  more  advantageous  mart  than  their  rivals  can 
expect  any  where  elfe.  Accordingly,  the  lands 
cenftantly  bear  a  very  high  price  in  the  Engliih 
iilands,  both  the  Europeans  and  the  Americans 
being  equally  eager  to  purchafe  them. 

THtSE  lands  would  Mill  have  been  in  greater 
requeft,  if  the  accefs  to  the  Weft  Indies  had  been 
lefs  rigidly  prohibited  to  foreign  navigators  ;  if 
they  had  been  at  liberty  to  chufe  their  own  pur- 
chafers  throughout  the  globe.     But  a  fet  of  laws, 

the 
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the  regulations  of  which  it  hath  never  been  pof-  BOOK 
ftble  to  elude,  have  concentrated  their  connections 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  empire,  with  the 
national  provinces  of  both  hemifpheres. 

These  colonies  do  not  find  upon  their  own 
territory,  cither  provifion  for  their  own  fubfift- 
ence,  or  beads  of  burthen  for  their  labours,  or 
woods  for  their  buildings.  They  were  fupplied 
with  thefc  objects  of  primary  neceftity  by  North 
America,  which  received  in  payment  rum  and 
other  productions,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four 
millions  of  livres  *  every  year.  The  troubles 
which  have  divided  Old  and  New  England  have 
interrupted  this  communication,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  iflands.  Till  neceflities  of  an  urgent 
nature  (hall  caufe  it  to  be  opened  again,  or  till 
other  connections  fhall  be  formed,  to  be  fubfti- 
tuted  to  it,  the  Weft  Indies  will  have  no  other 
rent  for  their  productions  than  that  which  Great 
Britain  will  furnifh  them. 

At  the  prefent  period,  England  receives  an- 
nually from  the  iflands  fhe  occupies  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  to  the  amount  of  about  ninety-three  mil- 
lions of  livres  j-  in  commodities,  including  fixteen 
or  feventeen  millions  J  which  they  pay  to  govern- 
ment, and  the  rum  which  Ireland  receives  directly 
in  payment  for  the  fait  provifions  which  it  fur- 
nilhes  to  the  colonies. 

Almost  all  the  fugar,  which  forms  three-fourths 
of  the  produce  of  the  iflands,  is  confumed  in  the 
kingdom  itfelf,  or  is  carried  to  Ireland.  It  is 
feldom  that  any  of  it  is  fent  to  Hamburgh  or  to 
other  markets. 

*  From  125,000!.  to  166, 6661.  13s.  4d. 

+  3,875,0001. 

J  From  666t666l.   13s.  4(i.  to  708,3331.  6s.  8cJ. 

The 
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BOOK  The  exports  which  Great  Britain  makes  of  the 
productions  of  the  iflands,  do  not  annually  exceed 
feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres  *.  If  we  add  to 
this  fum  what  fhe  mud  gain  upon  her  cottons, 
which  fhe  manufactures  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
and  which  are  diffufed  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  globe,  we  (hall  have  a  tolerably  exact 
idea  of  the  advantages  which  this  empire  derives 
from  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  iflands  receive  in  payment  their  furniture 
and  clothing,  the  utenfils  necefiary  for  their 
manufactures,  a  great  deal  of  hard  ware,  and 
{laves  for  the  working  of  their  lands.  But  the 
things  that  are  fent  to  them  are  infinitely  inferior 
in  value  to  thofe  which  are  received  from  them. 
We  muft  deduct  the  expences  of  navigation  and 
of  infurance,  the  commiflion,  or  the  profit  of  the 
merchant.  We  muft  deduct  the  intereft  of  fix- 
teen  millions  fterling,  which  thefe  colonies  owe 
to  the  mother-country.  We  muft  deduct  what 
the  proprietors  of  the  rich  plantations  fpend  in 
England,  where  they  habitually  refide.  If  we 
except  the  pofTeffions  acquired  or  fecured  by  the 
treaties  of  1763,  the  infant  plantations  of  which 
are  ftill  in  want  of  advances,  the  other  poffellions 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  fcarce  receive  in  their  har- 
bours the  fourth  part  of  the  value  which  they  fend 
out  from  them. 

It  was  the  capital  of  the  empire,  which  for- 
merly fent  out  almoft  all  the  exports,  and  received 
almoft  all  the  returns.  Men  of  enlightened  uiv 
derftanding  were  very  properly  incenfed  at  this 
evil.  '  But  London  is  at  lead  the  fineft  port  in 
England.  It  is  there  that  fhips  are  built,  and 
manufactures  are  carried  on.     London  furnifhes 

*  From  291, 66*61.  13s.  4-1.  to  333.353!.  6s.  8d. 
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feamen  for  navigation,  and  hands  for  commerce.  BOOK. 
It  (lands  in  a  temperate,  fruitful,  and  central  XlY^, 
country.  Every  thing  has  a  free  pafiage  in  and 
out  of  it.  It  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  the  heart  of 
the  body  politic  from  it's  local  pofition.  That 
city  is  not  filled  with  proud  and  idle  men,  who 
only  encumber  and  opprefs  a  laborious  people. 
It  is  the  feat  of  the  national  affembly.  There 
the  king's  palace  is  neither  vafl  nor  empty.  He 
reigns  in  it  by  his  prefence,  which  animates  every 
thing.  There  the  fenate  dictates  the  laws,  agree- 
able to  the  fenate  of  the  people  it  reprefents.  It 
neither  fears  the  eye  of  the  monarch,  nor  the 
frowns  of  the  miniftry.  London  has  not  arrived 
to  it's  prefent  greatnefs  by  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment, which  drains  and  over-rules  all  na- 
tural caufes  ;  but  by  the  ordinary  impulfe  of  men 
and  things,  and  by  a  kind  of  attraction  of  com- 
merce. It  is  the  fea,  it  is  England,  it  is  the 
whole  world  that  makes  London  rich  and  po- 
pulous. 

Nevertheless  this  immenfe  ftaple  hath  Iof!? 
in  procefs  of  time,  fomething  of  that  fpecies  of 
monopoly  which  it  exercifed  over  the  colonies 
and  over  the  provinces.  Briilol,  Liverpool,  Lan- 
caller,  and  Glafgow,  have  taken  a  confiderabie 
(hare  in  this  great  circulation.  A  more  general 
competition  would  ever  have  been  eitablifhed,  if 
a  new  fyilem  of  manners,  a  diilike  for  a  retired 
life,  the  defire  of  approaching  the  throne,  and  an 
effeminacy  and  corruption  which  have  exceeded 
all  bounds,  had  not  collected  at  London,  or 
within  it's  diftrici,  a  third  part  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  efpecially  the  great 
confumers. 

The  hiftory  of  the  great  American  Archipelago  Summary 
cannot  be  better  concluded,  than  by  a  recapitu-  richesthat 

lation 
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BOOK  lation  of  the  advantages  It  procures  to  thofe  pow- 
v_^fiV*  ers  which  have  fucccflively  invaded  it.  It  is  only 
Europe  kv  the  impulfe  which  the  immenfe  produ&ions  of 
draws  this  Archipelago  have  given  to  trade,  that  it  mult 
fj-om  the    eyer  ^0jj  a  diftinguifhed  palace  in  the  annals  of 

American  .  ,  o  ; r 

iflands.  nations ;  fince,  in  lace,  riches  are  the  fpnng  of 
all  the  great  revolutions  that  difturb  the  globe. 
The  colonies  of  Afia  Minor  occafioned  both  the 
fplendour  of  that  quarter  of  the  earth  and  the 
downfal  of  Greece.  Rome,  which  was  at  firfl; 
defirous  of  fubduing  nations  only  to  govern  them, 
was  (topped  in  the  progrefs  of  her  greatnefs,  when 
fhe  acquired  the  pofTeilion  of  the  treafures  of  the 

tyuAT  caft*  "^Y  feemed  to  flumber  for  a  while  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  invade  a  New  World  :  and 
has  fince  been  fo  often  renewed  there,  merely  to 
divide   the  fpoils.     Poverty,   which   will    always 

tbe  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and 
the  choice  of  a  few  wife  men,  makes  no  diitur- 
bance  in  the  world.  Hiftory,  therefore,  can  only 
treat  of  maffacres  or  riches. 

The  iflands  of  the  other  hemifphere  yield  an- 
nually fifteen  millions  of  livres  *  to  Spain;  eight 
millions  f  to  Denmark  ;  thirty  millions  \  to  Hol- 
land; eighty-two  millions  ||  to  England;  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  millions  §  to  France. 
The  productions  therefore  gathered  in  fields  that 
were  totally  uncultivated  within  thefe  three  cen- 
turies, are  fold  in  our  continent  for  about  two 
hundred  and  fixty-one  millions  of  livres  ^|~. 

This  is  not  a  gift  that  the  New  World  makes 
to  the  Old.  The  people  who  receive  this  im- 
portant fruit  of  the  labour  of  their  fubjects  fettled 

*  625,0001,  +  333,333!-  6"s-  8d. 
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in  America,  give  in  exchange,  though  with  evi-  BOOK 
dent  advantage  to  themfelves,  the  produce  of  their  XI Xl  __. 
foil  and  of  their  manufactures.  Some  confume 
the  whole  of  what  they  draw  from  thefe  diftant 
poffeflions ;  others,  make  the  overplus  the  bafis 
of  a  profperous  trade  with  their  neighbours. 
Thus  every  nation  that  is  poffeffed  of  property  in 
the  New  World,  if  it  be  truly  indufl rious,  gains 
flill  lcfs  by  the  number  of  men  it  maintains  abroad 
without  any  expence,  than  by  the  population  which 
thofe  procure  it  at  home.  To  fubfift  a  colony  in 
America,  it  is  neceffary  to  cultivate  a  province  in 
Europe ;  and  this  additional  labour  increafes  the 
inward  ftrcngth  and  real  wealth  of  the  nation. 
The  whole  globe  is  fenfible  of  this  impulfe. 

The  labours  of  the  people  fettled  in  thofe 
iflands,  are  the  fole  bafis  of  the  African  trade :  they 
extend  the  fimeries  and  the  cultures  of  North  Ame- 
rica, afford  a  good  market  for  the  manufactures 
of  Afia,  and  double,  perhaps  treble,  the  activity 
of  all  Europe.  They  may  be  confidered  as  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  rapid  motion  which  now 
agitates  the  univerfe.  This  ferment  muft  in* 
creafe,  in  proportion  as  cultures,  that  arc  fo  ca- 
pable of  being  extended,  fhall  approach  nearer  to 
their  highefl:  degree  of  perfection. 

Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  this  The  beft 
happy  period,  than  to  give  up  the  cxclufive  trade,  dotted ** 
which  every  nation  has   referved  to  itfclf  in  it's  for  mcrea- 
own  colonies.     An  unlimited  freedom  to  trade  fln& the 
with  all  the  iflands,  would  be  productive  of  the  Sons  of 
greateft  efforts,  by  exciting  a  general  competition.  ri?e  Ame- 
Men  who  are  infpired  with  the  love  of  humanity,  JhipeuJo. 
and  are  enlightened  by  that  facred  fire,  have  ever 
wifhed  to  fee  every  obftacle  removed  that   inter- 
cepts a  direct  communication  of  all  the  ports  of 
America,  with  all  thofe  of  Europe.     The  leveral 

Vol.  V.  K  govern- 
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BOOK  governments,  which  being  almoft:  all  corrupt  in 
^I^i  their  origin,  cannot  be  influenced  by  this  prin- 
ciple of  univerfal  benevolence,  have  imagined 
that  aflbciations,  moftly  founded  on  the  feparate 
interefl:  of  each  nation,  or  of  one  Tingle  indivi- 
dual, ought  to  be  formed  in  order  to  confine  all 
the  connections  of  every  colony  to  it's  refpecYive 
mother-country.  The  opinion  is,  that  thefe  re- 
ftraining  laws  fecure  to  each  commercial  nation 
in  Europe  the  fale  of  it's  own  territorial  produc- 
tions, the  means  of  procuring  fuch  foreign  com- 
modities as  it  may  ftand  in  need  of,  and  an  ad- 
vantageous balance  with  all  the  other  trading  na- 
tions. 

This  fyftcm,  which  was  long  thought  to  be  the 
beft,  has  been  vigoroufly  oppoied,  when  the  theory 
of  commerce  had  once  fhaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejudice.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  no  nation 
can  fupply  all  the  real  or  imaginary  wants  of  it's 
colonies  out  of  it's  own  property.  There  is  not 
one  that  is  not  obliged  to  get  fome  articles  from 
abroad,  in  order  to  complete  the  cargoes  deftined 
for  America.  From  this  neceflity  arifes  at  lead 
an  indirect  communication  of  all  nations  with 
thofe  diftant  pofleffions.  Would  it  not  be  more 
eligible  to  convey  each  article  to  it's  deftination 
in  a  direct  line,  than  by  this  indirect  way  of  ex- 
change ?  This  plan  would  be  attended  with  lefs 
expence ;  would  promote  both  culture  and  con- 
fumption,  and  bring  an  increafe  of  revenue  to 
the  public  treafury  :  an  infinite  number  of  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  the  mother-countries, 
which  would  make  them  full  amends  for  the  ex- 
clufive  right  they  all  claim,  to  their  reciprocal 
injury. 

These  maxims  are  true,  folid,  and  ufeful,  but 

they  will  not  be  adopted.     The  reafon  is  this.     A 

*  •  great 
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great  revolution  is  preparing  in  the  trade  of  Eu-B  OOK 
rope,  and  is  already  too  far  advanced  not  to  be  ?^*j 
completed.  Every  government  is  endeavouring 
to  do  without  the  ailiftance  of  foreign  induftry. 
Mod  of  them  have  fucceeded,  and  the  reft  will 
not  be  long  before  they  free  themfelves  from  this 
dependence.  Already  the  EngTtfh  and  the  French, 
who  are  the  great  manufacturers  of  Europe,  fee 
their  mafter-pieces  of  workmanfhip  refuied  on 
all  fides.  Will  thefe  two  nations,  which  are  at  the 
fame  time  the  greateft  planters  in  the  iflands,  open 
their  ports  to  thole  who  force  them,  as  it  were, 
to  fhut  up  their  manufactures  at  home?  The 
more  they  lofe  in  the  foreign  markets,  the  lefs 
they  will  confent  to  a  competition  in  the  only 
market  they  have  left.  They  will  rather  drive 
to  extend  it,  that  they  may  have  a  greater  de* 
mand  for  their  commodities,  and  a  greater  fup- 
ply  of  American  productions.  It  is  by  thefe  re- 
turns that  they  will  preferve  their  advantage  in 
the  balance  of  trade,  without  being  apprehenfive 
that  the  plenty  of  thefe  productions  will  lower 
their  value.  The  progrefs  of  induftry  in  our 
continent  muft  increafe  population  and  wealth, 
and  of  courfe  the  confumption  and  value  of  the 
productions  of  the  Antilles. 

But  what  will  become  of  this  part  of  the  New  What  will 
World?  Will   the  fettlements  that  render   it   fo^A-* 
flourifhing,  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  merkan 
original  pofTeiTors ;  or  will   the  mafters  of  themj*1*11^    ? 
be  changed  ?  If  a  revolution  fhould  take  place  in 
them,  by  what  means  will  it  be  brought  about, 
and  what  people  will  reap  the  advantage  of  it  ? 
Thefe  are  queftions  that  afford   much  room  for 
conjecture,  which  may  be  aflifted  by  the  follow- 
ing reflections. 

K  2  Thb 
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BOOK  The  iflands  depend  totally  upon-  Europe  for  a 
XIV-  fupply  of  all  their  wants.  Thofe  which  only 
refpecl:  wearing  apparel  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry will  admit  of  delay ;  but  the  lead  difap- 
pointment,  with  regard  to  provifions,  fpreads  a 
general  alarm,  and  caufes  univerfal  defolation, 
which  rather  tempts  the  people  to  wifh  for,  than  to 
fear  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  a  common  faying  in  the  colonies,  that  they 
will  never  fail  to  capitulate  with  a  fquadron  ftorcd 
with  barrels  of  flour  inftead  of  gunpowder.  If 
we  pretend  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  by 
obliging  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  for  their  own 
fubfiftence,  we  defeat  the  very  end  of  thefe  fettle- 
ments,  without  any  real  advantage.  The  mo- 
ther-country would  deprive  herfelf  of  a  great  part 
of  the  rich  produce  of  her  colonies,  and  would 
not  preferve  them  from  invafion. 

In  vain  mould  we  hope  to  repulfe  an  invafion 
by  the  help  of  Negroes,  born  in  a  climate  where 
effeminacy  ftifles  the  feeds  of  courage,  and  who 
are  ftill  more  enervated  by  flavery,  and,  conse- 
quently, but  little  concerned  in  the  choice  of  their 
Tyrants.  In  fuch  hands,  the  beft  weapons  mud 
be  ufelefs.  It  might  even  be  apprehended  that 
they  would  turn  them  againft  their  mercilefs  op- 
preffors. 

The  white  people  appear  to  be  better  de- 
fenders of  the  colonies.  Befide  the  courage  which 
liberty  naturally  infpires,  they  muft  alfo  be  ani- 
mated with  that  which  exclufively  belongs  to 
great  proprietors.  They  are  not  men  debafed  by 
coarfe  labours,  by  obfcure  occupations,  or  by 
indigence.  The  abfolute  fway  which  they  ex- 
crcife  in  their  plantations,  muft  have  infpired 
them  with  pride  and  greatnefs  of  foul.  But, 
difperfed    as    they   are    among  vaft   poffefTions, 

what 
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what  can   their  fmall  number  avail  ?  And  would  B  ook 
they  even  prevent  an  invafion,  were  they  able  to    XIV- 
do  it.  '     v~w 

All  the  colonifts  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
their  iflands  are  to  be  confidered  as  thofe  great 
cities  in  Europe,  which,  lying  open  to  the  firfl- 
comer,  change  their  dominion  without  an  attack, 
without  a  fiege,  and  almoft  without  being  fenfible 
x>f  the  war.  The  (trongeft  is  their  mafter.  The 
inhabitants  exclaim,  God  fave  the  conqueror  J 'in 
imitation  of  the  Italians,  who  have  palfed  and 
repafled  from  one  yoke  to  another  in  the  courfe 
of  a  campaign.  Whether  the  city  mould  return, 
at  the  time  of  peace,  under  it's  former  govern- 
ment, or  mould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  vi&or, 
it  has  loft  nothing  of  it's  fplendour ;  while  towns, 
that  are  defended  by  ramparts  and  difficult  to  be 
taken,  are  always  depopulated  and  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Accordingly,  there  is  fcarce, 
perhaps,  one  inhabitant  in  the  American  iflands, 
who  does  not  confider  it  to  be  a  fatal  prejudice 
to  expofe  his  fortune  for  the  fake  of  his  country. 
Of  what  importance  is  it  to  this  rapacious  calcu- 
lator whofe  laws  he  obeys,  if  his  crops  are  left 
(landing  ?  It  is  to  enrich  himfelf  that  he  has 
eroded  the  feas.  If  he  preferves  his  treafure,  his 
purpofe  is  anfwered.  Can  the  mother-country 
that  forfakes  him,  and  frequently  after  having 
tyrannized  over  him  ;  that  is  ready  to  give  him 
up,  or,  perhaps,  to  fell  him,  at  the  conclufion  of 
a  peace,  have  any  claim  to  the  facrifice  of  his 
life  ?  It  is  no  doubt  a  glorious  thing  to  die  for 
one's  country.  But  a  (late,  where  the  profpe*- 
rity  of  the  nation  is  facrificed  to  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  where  the  art  of  impofing  upon  men  is  the 
art  of  training  up  fubje&s ;  where  (laves  are 
wanted  inftead  of  citizens ;  where  war  is  declared, 

and 
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B  o  o  K  and  peace  concluded,  without  confulting  the 
opinion  or  the  wiihes  of  the  people;  where  evil 
defigns  are  always  countenanced  by  the  intrigues 
of  debauchery,  or  the  practice  of  monopoly  ;  and 
where  ufeful  plans  are  only  adopted  with  fuch 
reftricYions  as  prevent  their  being  carried  into 
execution  :  is  this  the  country  for  which  pur  blood 
fhould  be  facrificed  ? 

The  fortifications,  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies,  will  fecure  them  no  better  than  the 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  if  they  were 
ftronger,  and  better  guarded  and  flored  than 
they  have  ever  been,  they  muft  always  furrender 
unlefs  they  are  fuccoured.  Should  the  refiftance 
hold  out  above  fix  months,  that  circumftance 
would  not  difcourage  the  befiegers,  who,  being 
within  reach  of  a  conftant  fupply  of  refreshments, 
both  by  land  and  by  fea,  could  better  endure  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  than  a  garrifon  could  refill 
the  duration  of  a  fiege. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  preferve  the  colonies 
but  by  a  formidable  navy.  It  is  on  the  docks 
and  in  the  harbours  of  Europe,  that  the  baftions 
and  ramparts  of  the  American  colonies  mud  be 
raifed.  While  the  mother-country  fhelters  them, 
as  it  were,  under  the  wings  of  her  mips  ;  fo  long 
as  (he  fhall  fill  up  with  her  fleets  the  vaft  interval 
that  feparates  her  from  thefe  iflands,  the  offspring 
of  her  induftry  and  power,  her  parental  attention 
to  their  profperity  will  fecure  their  attachment  to 
her.  In  future,  therefore,  the  maritime  forces 
will  be  the  great  object  that  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all  proprietors  of  land  in  America.  Eu- 
ropean policy  generally  fecures  the  frontiers  of 
flates  by  fortified  towns ;  but  for  maritime  powers, 
there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  citadels  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  (hips  on  the  circumference.  A  com- 
mercial 
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mercial  ifland,  indeed,  wants  no  fortified  towns.  BOOK 
Her  rampart    is   the  fca,   which   conftitutes    her^^1^; 
fafety,  her  fubfifl  ence,  her  wealth  ;  thejwinds  are 
at  her  command,  and  all  the  elements  confpire  to 
promote  her  glory. 

In  this  refpect,  Great  Britain  might  lately  have 
undertaken  any  thing,  with  the  greateft  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  Her  iilands  were  fecure,  while  thofe  of 
her  rivals  were  open  to  invafion.  The  opinion 
which  the  Englifli  had  conceived  of  their  own  va- 
lour ;  the  terror  which  their  arms  had  infpired  ;  the 
fruits  of  a  fortunate  experience  acquired  by  their 
admirals  ;  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  their 
fleets  ;  all  thefe  feveral  modes  of  aggrandifement 
muft  have  been  annihilated  during  the  calm  of  a 
long  peace.  The  pride  of  pall  fuccefs  ;  the  very 
reftleffnefs  infeparable  from  profperity ;  even  the 
burthen  of  conquefts,  which  feems  to  be  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  victory ;  all  thefe  circumftances  were 
fo  many  incitements  to  war.  The  projects  formed 
by  their  active  ambition,  have  been  annihilated  by 
the  revolution  which  hath  detached  North  Ame- 
rica from  their  empire :  but  is  the  pofleflion  of 
the  iflands,  which  are  become  very  wealthy,  and 
have  been  placed  by  nature  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
great  continent,  which  is  (till  in  a  ftate  of  poverty, 
better  fecured  to  the  nations  that  have  cultivated 
them  ?  It  is  in  the  pofition,  in  the  interefts,  in 
the  fpirit  of  the  new  republics,  that  we  muft  en- 
deavour to  explore  the  fecret  of  our  future  de- 
ftiny. 
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BOOK      XV. 


Settlement  of  the  French  in  North  America.  Upon 
what  Bafis  was  founded  the  Hopes  of  their  Prof 
perity.     Confequence  of  thefe  Settlements. 

BOO  kT  TITHE  RTO  we  have  vifited  thofe  regions 
XV^  i  JlJl  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  perpendicu- 
lar. We  fhall  now  pafs  on  to  thofe  where  they 
are  oblique.  It  is  no  longer  gold  which  our  ra- 
pacious  and  cruel  Europeans  are  going  in  fearch 
of  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  their  country.  If 
they  again  crofs  the  feas,  it  will  be  for  a  lefs  ex- 
travagant motive,  it  will  be  to  withdraw  them- 
felves  from  the  calamities  of  their  own  regions  ; 
it  will  be  to  find  reft  and  liberty  ;  to  clear  un- 
cultivated lands  ;  to  caft  their  nets  on  fhores 
abounding  with  fifh  ;  to  go  in  fearch  of  animals 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  in  the  midft  of 
forefts,  in  order  to  flrip  them  of  their  valuable 
furs. 

The  favage  poffeflbrs  of  the  regions  we  are 
going  to  pervade,  are  not  a  race  of  degenerate 
men,  without  ftrength  of  body,  or  elevation  of 
foul ;  but  we  fhall  find  them  huntfmen,  warriors, 
inured  to  labour,  brave,  eloquent,  jealous  of 
their  independency  ;  men,  in  a  word,  who  alter- 
nately difplay  inftances  of  the  mod  unheard  of 
ferocioufnefs,  of  the  mod  heroic  magnanimity, 
and  of  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftition. 

Superstition,  that  fatal  plant,  is  then  indi* 
genous  in   all  climates  \  it  grows  equally  in  the 
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plains,  and  upon  the  rocks  ;  under  the  ardour  of  B  OOK 
the  line,  under  the  fnows  of  the  pole,  and  in  the ^J™^j 
temperate  interval  which  divides  them.  Doth  the 
generality  of  this  phenomenon  point  out  in  all 
parts  a  tendency  of  the  ignorant  and  timid  man 
towards  the  author  of  his  exiftence,  and  the  dif- 
pofer  of  good  and  evil  ?  Doth  it  indicate  the  anxi- 
ety of  a  child  feeking  his  father  in  the  dark  ? 

Spain   was  miftrefs  of  the   rich   empires   ofReafons 
Mexico  and  Peru  ;  of  the  gold  of  the  New  World,  ^ceh/trhe; 
and   of  almoft  all  South  America.     The  Portu-  French, 
guefe,    after   a   long  feries  of  victories,  defeats,  f?r  a  l°ns 
enterprifes,  rniftakes,  conquefls,  and  lofles,  had  p"fiingm 
kept   the  mod  valuable  fettlements  in  Africa,  in  the  plan  of 
India,  and  in   the  Brazils.     The  French  govern- ^trt^^nU 
ment  had  not  even  conceived  it  poflible  to  efta-mtheNew 
blifh  colonies,  or   imagined   that   any  advantage  World< 
could  be  derived  from  having  poffeflions  in  thofe 
diftant  regions. 

Their  ambitious  views  were  turned  entirely  to- 
wards Italy.  Some  ancient  claims  on  the  Milanefe 
and  the  two  Sicilies  had  involved  them  in  expen- 
five  wars,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  for  a 
long  time.  Their  internal  commotions  diverted 
them  ftill  more  from  the  great  object  of  eftablifh- 
ing  a  diftant  and  extenfive  commerce,  and  from 
the  idea  of  increafing  their  dominions  by  acqui- 
fitions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

The  authority  of  kings,  though  not  openly 
cantefted,  was  oppofed  and  eluded.  Some  remains 
of  the  feudal  government  were  ftill  fubfifting: 
and  many  of  it's  abufes  had  not  yet  been  abolilh- 
cd.  The  prince  was  continually  employed  in  re- 
ftraining  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  a  powerful  nobility. 
Moft  of  the  provinces  that  compofed  the  mo- 
narchy were  governed  by  diftinct  laws  and  forms 
of  their  own.     Every  fociety,  every  order  in  the 
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fiate,  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  which  were 
either  perpetually  contefted,  or  carried  to  excels. 
The  government  was  a  complicated  machine, 
which  could  only  be  regulated  by  the  manage- 
ment of  a  variety  of  delicate  fprings.  The  court 
was  frequently  under  a  neceility  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  lhameful  refources  of  intrigue  and 
corruption,  or  to  the  odious  means  of  oppreflion 
and  tyranny  ;  and  the  nation  was  continually  ne- 
gotiating with  the  prince.  Regal  authority  was 
unlimited,  without  having  received  the  fancYion 
of  the  laws ;  and  the  people,  though  frequently 
too  independent,  had  yet  no  fecurity  for  their  li- 
berty. Hence  arofe  continual  jealounes,  appre- 
henfions,  and  ftruggles.  The  whole  attention  of 
the  government  was  not  directed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  but  to  the  means  of  enflaving  it.  The 
people  were  fenfible  of  their  wants,  but  ignorant 
of  their  powers  and  refources.  They  found  their 
rights  alternately  invaded  or  trampled  upon  by 
their  nobles  or  their  fovereigns. 

France,  therefore,  fuffered  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  to  difcover  new  worlds,  and  to  give 
laws  to  unknown  nations.  Their  attention  was  at 
length  excited  by  admiral  Coligny,  a  man  of  the 
mod  extenfive,  fteady,  and  active  genius,  that 
ever  flourifhed  in  that  powerful  empire.  This 
great  politician,  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his 
country,  even  amidft  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
fent  John  Ribaud  to  Florida,  in  1562.  This  vail: 
tract  of  North  America  then  extended  from 
Mexico  to  the  country  which  the  Englifh  have 
fince  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Carolina.  The 
Spaniards  had  pafled  over  it  in  1512,  but  without 
fettling  there.     The  motives   that  engaged  them 
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duced  them  to  relinquilh  it,   arc  equally  unac-BOOK 
countable.  xv* 

All  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  be- 
lieved, upon  the  credit  of  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  nature  had  concealed  a  fpring,  or  fountain, 
fomewhere  on  the  continent,  the  waters  of  which 
had  the  property  of  reftoring  youth  to  all  old 
men  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  tafte  of  them. 
The  notion  of  immortality  was  always  the  paflion 
of  mankind,  and  the  comfort  of  old  age.  This 
idea  delighted  the  romantic  imagination  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  lofs  of  many,  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  their  credulity,  did  not  difcourage  the 
reft.  Far  from  fufpe&ing  that  the  firft  had  pe- 
rifhed  in  an  attempt,  of  which  death  would  prove 
the  mod  certain  confequence,  they  concluded 
that  they  did  not  return,  becaufe  they  had  found 
the  art  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth,  and  had  dif- 
covered  a  fpot  fo  delightful,  that  they  did  not 
chufe  to  leave  it. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  mod  famous  of  the 
navigators  who  were  infatuated  with  this  chime- 
rical idea.  Fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of 
a  third  world,  the  conqueft  of  which  was  referv- 
ed  to  advance  his  fame ;  but  thinking  that  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  too  fhort  for  the  im- 
menfe  career  that  was  opening  before  him,  he 
refolved  to  endeavour  to  renew  it,  and  recover 
that  youthful  vigour  fo  neceflary  to  his  defigns. 
He  immediately  bent  his  courfe  towards  thofe 
climates  where  fable  had  placed  the  Fountain  of 
youth,  and  difcovered  Florida  ;  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Porto-R.ico,  vifibly  more  advanced 
in  years  than  when  he  let  out.  Thus  chance  im- 
mortalized the  name  of  an  adventurer,  who  made 
a  real  difcovery,  merely  by  being  in  purfuit  of  an 
imaginary  one.     His  fate  was  the  lame  as  that  of 

the 
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BOOK  the  alchymift,  who,  while  he  is  fearching  for  gold 
xv\  which  he  does  not  find,  difcovers  fome  valuable 
thing  which  he  was  not  feeking  after. 

Theue  is  fcarce  any  ufeful  and  important  difco- 
very  made  by  the  human  mind,  that  has  not  been 
rather  the  effect  of  a  reftlefs  imagination,  than  of 
induftry  excited  by  reflection.  Chance,  which  is 
the  imperceptible  courfe  of  nature,  is  never  at  reft, 
and  aflifts  all  men  without  diftinction.  Genius 
grows  weary,  and  is  foon  difcouraged  ;  it  falls  to 
the  lot  only  of  a  few,  and  exerts  itfelf  merely  at 
intervals.  It's  utmoft  efforts  frequently  ferve  on- 
ly to  throw  it  in  the  way  of  chance,  and  invite  it's 
afliftance.  The  only  difference  between  a  man  of 
genius  and  one  of  common  capacity  is,  that  the 
former  anticipates  and  explores  what  the  latter 
accidentally  hits  upon.  But  even  the  man  of  ge- 
nius himfelf  more  frequently  employs  the  advan- , 
tages  which  chance  prefents  to  him.  It  is  the 
lapidary  who  gives  the  value  to  the  diamond, 
which  the  peafant  has  digged  up  without  knowing 
it's  worth. 

The  Spaniards  had  negle&ed  Florida,  becaufe 
they  did  not  difcovcr  there,  either  the  fountain 
that  was  to  make  them  all  grow  young,  or  gold, 
which  haftens  the  period  of  old  age.  The  French 
found  there  a  more  real  and  valuable  treafure  ;  a 
clear  iky,  a  fruitful  foil,  a  temperate  climate, 
and  favages  who  were  lovers  of  peace  and  hofpi- 
tality ;  but  they  themfelves  were  not  fenfible  of 
the  worth  of  thefe  advantages.  Had  they  fol- 
lowed the  directions  of  Coligny ;  had  they  tilled 
the  ground,  which  only  wanted  the  afliftance  of 
man  to  call  forth  it's  treafures  ;  had  a  due  fubor- 
dination  been  maintained  among  the  Europeans  ; 
had  not  the  rights  of  the  natives  of  the  country 
been  violated  ;  a  colony  might  have  been  founded, 

which 
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which  in  time  would  have  become  flourifhing  and  BOOK 
permanent.  But  fuch  prudent  meafures  were  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  levity  of  the  French. 
The  provifions  were  lavifhed  ;  the  fields  were  not 
fown  ;  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  difregarded 
by  untraceable  fubalterns  ;  the  pailion  for  hunting 
and  war  engrofied  all  their  attention  ;  in  a  word, 
every  duty  was  neglected. 

To  complete  their  misfortune,  the  civil  dif- 
turbances  in  France  diverted  the  fubjects  from  an 
undertaking  which  had  never  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  government.  Theological  difputes  ali- 
enated the  minds  and  divided  the  hearts  of  all 
ranks  of  people.  Government  had  violated  that 
facred  law  of  nature,  which  enjoins  all  men  to 
tolerate  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures  ; 
and  the  rules  of  policy,  which  are  inconfiftent 
with  an  unfeafonable  exertion  of  tyranny.  The 
reformed  religion  had  made  great  progrefs  in 
France,  when  it  was  perfecuted  ;  a  considerable 
part  of  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  proscrip- 
tion, and  took  up  arms. 

Spain,  though  not  lefs  intolerant,  had  pre- 
vented religious  difturbances,  by  Suffering  the 
clergy  to  afiume  that  authority  which  has  been 
continually  increafmg,  but  which,  far  the  future, 
will  be  conftantly  on  the  decline.  The  inqui- 
fition,  always  ready  to  oppofe  the  lead' appear- 
ance of  innovation,  found  means  to  prevent  the 
Proteltant  religion  from  making  it's  way  into  the 
kingdom,  and  by  this  means  fpared  itfelf  the 
trouble  of  extirpating  it.  Philip  II.  wholly  tak- 
en up  with  America,  and  accuftomed  to  confider 
himfelf  as  the  fole  proprietor  of  it,  being  in- 
formed of  the  attempts,  made  by  fome  French- 
men to  fettle  there,  and  of  their  being  neglected 
by  their  own  government,  fitted  out  a  fleet  from 
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BOO  K  Cadiz  to  deftroy  them.  Menendez,  who  was  the 
_^^  t  commander  of  it,  landed  in  Florida,  where  he 
found  the  enemies  he  went  in  fearch  of  fettled  at 
Carolina  fort.  He  attacked  all  their  intrench- 
ments,  carried  them  fvvord  in  hand,  and  made  a 
dreadful  maflacre.  Thofe  who  efcaped  the  rage 
of  the  fword  were  hanged  on  a  tree,  with  this  in- 
fcription  :  Not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics. 

Far  from  feeking  to  revenge  this  infult,  the 
miniftry  of  Charles  IX.  fecretly  rejoiced  at  the 
mifcarriage  of  a  project,  which,  though  they  had 
approved  it,  was  not  countenanced  by  them ;  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  contrived  by  the  head  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  might  reflect  honour  on  their 
party.  The  indignation  of  the  public  only  con- 
firmed them  in  their  refolution  of  mewing  no 
refentment.  It  was  referved  for  a  private 
man  to  excite  what  the  (late  ought  to  have 
done. 

Dominic  de  GouRGUES,born  at  mount  Marfan 
in  Gafcony,  a  fkilful  and  intrepid  feaman,  an 
enemy  to  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived perfonal  injuries ;  paffionately  fond  of  his 
country,  of  hazardous  expeditions,  and  of  glory; 
fold  his  eftate,  built  fome  (hips,  and  with  a  fele£t 
band  of  his  own  itamp,  embarked  to  attack  the 
murderers  in  Florida.  Fie  drove  them  from  all 
their  pods  with  incredible  valour  and  activity^ 
defeated  them  in  every  rencounter,  and,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  the  contemptuous  infult  they  had 
fhewn,  hung  them  up  on  trees ;  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  ajjajfins. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  content  with  mafia  - 
cring  the  French,  the  latter  would  never  have 
had  recourfe  to  fuch  cruel  reprifals;  but  they 
were  offended  at  the  infcription,  and  were  guilty 
of  an  atrocious  aft^  in  revenge  for  the  derifion  to 

which 
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which  they  had  been  expofed.     This  is  not  theB  OOK 
only    inftancc   in    hiltory   which    may   lead    one  v 
to  imagine,   that  it   is    not   the   thing   that    has 
made  the  word,  but  the  word  that  has  made  the 
thing. 

The  expedition  of  the  brave  de  Gourgues  was 
attended  with  no  further  confequences.  He  blew 
up  the  forts  he  had  taken,  and  returned  home, 
either  for  want  of  provifions  fufficient  to  enable 
him  to  remain  in  Florida,  or  becaufe  he  forefaw 
that  no  fuccours  were  to  be  expected  from  France ; 
or  thought  that  friendfhip  with  the  natives  would 
lad  no  longer  than  the  means  of  purchailng  it,  or 
that  he  would  be  attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  He 
was  received  by  all  true  patriots  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  due  to  his  merit;  but  neglected  by  the 
court,  which  was  too  defpotic  and  fu perditions 
not  to  (land  in  awe  of  virtue. 

From  the  year  1567,  when  this  intrepid  Gaf- 
coon  evacuated  Florida,  the  French  neglected 
America.  Bewildered  in  a  chaos  of  unintelli- 
gible doctrines,  they  loft  their  reafon  and  their 
humanity.  The  mildeft  and  mod  fociable  people 
upon  earth  became  the  moft  barbarous  and  fan~ 
guinary.  Scaffolds  and  (takes  were  infufScient: 
as  they  all  appeared  criminal  in  each  other's  eyes, 
they  were  all  mutually  victims  and  executioners. 
After  having  condemned  one  another  to  eternal 
deftruction,  they  aiiaifinated  each  other  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  their  priefts,  who  breathed  nothing 
but  the  fpirit  of  revenge  and  bloodlhed.  At 
length,  the  generous  Henry  foftened  the  minds 
of  his  fubjects ;  his  compafTion  and  tendernefs 
made  them  feel  their  own  calamities  ;  he  revived 
their  fondnefs  for  the  fweets  of  focial  life ;  he 
prevailed  upon  them  to  lay   down  their  arms; 

and 
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BOO  Kand  they  confented  to  live  happy  under  his  pa- 

xv-  rental  laws. 
^~V~"*,J  In  this  ftate  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  under 
a  king  who  pofTefied  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  fome  ufeful 
proje&s,  and  undertook  the  eftablifhment  of  co- 
lonies abroad.  Florida  was  the  firft  country  that 
naturally  occurred  to  them.  Except  Fort  St. 
Auguftine,  formerly  built  by  the  Spaniards,  at 
the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the 
French  colony,  the  Europeans  had  not  a  fingle 
fettlement  in  all  that  vaft  and  beautiful  country. 
The  inhabitants  were  not  a  formidable  fet  of  men ; 
and  the  foil  had  every  promifing  appearance  of 
fertility.  It  was  likewile  reported  to  be  rich  in 
gold  and  filver  mines,  both  thofe  metals  having 
been  found  there;  whereas,  in  fact,  they  came 
from  fome  fhips  that  had  been  caft  away  upon 
the  coafts.  The  remembrance  of  the  great  ac- 
tions performed  by  fome  Frenchmen  could  not 
yet  be  erafed.  Probably  the  French  themfelves 
were  rather  afraid  of  irritating  Spain ;  which  was 
not  yet  difpofed  to  fuffer  the  leaft  fettlement  to  be 
made  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  even  near  it. 
The  danger  of  provoking  a  nation,  fo  formidable  in 
thofe  parts,  determined  them  to  keep  at  a  diftance 
as  much  as  poilible,  and  therefore  they  gave  the 
preference  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  America : 
that  road  was  already  chalked  out. 
The  Francis  I.  had  fent  out  Verazani,  a  Floren- 

FrenCh  i  tine5  m  1523,  who  only  took  a  view  of  the'ifland 
views  to-  of  Newfoundland,  and  fome  coafts  of  the  conti- 
wardsCa-  ncnt .  but  made  no  ftay  there. 

Eleven  years  after,  James  Cartier,  a  fkilful 
navigator  of  St  Malo,  refumed  the  projects  of 
Verazani.  The  two  nations, which  had  firft  landed 
in  America,  exclaimed   ugainii  the  injuftice  of 

treading 
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treading  in  their  footfteps.     What !  faid  Francis  I.BOOK 

pleafantly,  jhall  the  kings   of  Spain    and  Portugal 

quietly  divide  all  America  between  them,  without juf- 

fering  me  to  take  a  Jhare  as  their  brother  f  I  would 

fain  fee  the  article  of  Adam's  will  that  bequeaths 

that  vafl  inheritance  to  them. 

Cartier  proceeded  further  than  his  predecef- 
for.  He  went  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  but, 
after  having  bartered  fome  European  commodi- 
ties with  the  lavages  for  fome  of  their  furs,  he 
re-embarked  for  France  ;  where  an  undertaking, 
which  feemed  to  have  been  entered  upon  merely 
from  imitation,  was  negleded  from  levity. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  the  Normans,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Bifcayans,  continued  to  carry  on 
the  cod-fi(hery  on  the  great  fand-bank  along  the 
coafts  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  all  the  adjacent 
latitudes.  Thefe  intrepid  and  experienced  men 
ferved  as  pilots  to  the  adventurers  who,  flncc  the 
year  1598,  have  attempted  to  fettle  colonies  in 
thofe  defert  regions.  None  of  thofe  firft  fettle- 
ments  profpered,  becaufe  they  were  all  under  the 
direction  of  exclufive  companies,  which  had  nei- 
ther abilities  to  chufe  the  bed  fituations,  nor  a 
fuffkient  capital  to  wait  for  their  returns.  One 
monopoly  followed  another  in  a  rapid  fucceflion 
without  any  advantage  ;  they  were  purfued  with 
greedinefs,  without  a  plan,  or  any  means  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  All  thefe  different  com- 
panies fucceflively  ruined  themfelves ;  and  the 
flate  was  no  gainer  by  their  lofs.  Thefe  numer- 
ous expeditions  had  coll:  France  more  men,  more 
money,  and  more  fhips,  than  other  dates  would 
have  expended  in  the  foundation  of  great  em- 
pires. At  laft  Samuel  de  Champlain  went  a  con- 
fiderable  way  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  and, 
in   1608,    upon    the   borders    of  that    river  laid 

Vol.  V.  L  the 
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BOOK  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  which  became  the 
origin,  center,  and  capital,  of  New  France,  or 
Canada. 

The  unbounded  track,  that  opened  itfelf  to 
the  view  of  the  colony,  difcovered  only  dark, 
thick,  and  deep  forefls,  the  height  of  which  alone 
was  a  proof  of  their  antiquity.  Numberlefs  large 
rivers  came  down  from  a  coniiderablc  diftance  to 
water  thefe  immenfe  regions.  The  intervals  be- 
tween them  were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of  thefe, 
meafured  from  two  to  five  hundred  leagues  in 
circumference.  Thefe  fort  of  inland  feas  com- 
municated with  each  other ;  and  their  waters,  af- 
ter forming  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  confi- 
derably  increafed  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Every 
thing  in  this  rude  part  of  the  New  World  appear, 
ed  grand  and  fublime.  Nature  here  difplayed 
fuch  luxuriancy  and  majefiy  as  commanded  ve- 
neration ;  and  a  multitude  of  wild  graces,  far 
fuperior  to  the  artificial  beauties  of  our  climates. 
Here  the  imagination  of  a  painter  or  a  poet  would 
have  been  railed,  animated,  and  filled  with  thofe 
ideas  which  leave  a  lading  impreffion  on  the  mind. 
All  thefe  countries  exhaled  an  air  fit  to  prolong 
life.  This  temperature,  which,  from  the  pofition 
of  the  climate,  mud  have  been  extremely  plea- 
fant,  loft  nothing  of  it's  wholefomenefs  by  the  fe- 
vcrity  of  a  long  and  intenfe  winter.  Thofe  who 
impute  this  merely  to  the  woods,  fprings,  and 
mountains,  with  which  this  country  abounds,  have 
not  taken  every  thing  into  confideration.  Others 
add  to  thefe  caufes  of  the  cold,  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  a  pure  aerial  atmofphere,  feldom  load- 
ed with  vapours  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
which  blow  from  North  to  South  over  feas  always 
frozen. 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding  this, the  inhabitants  of  this  B  OO  K 
iharp  and  bleak  climate  were  but  thinly  clad.  Be-  v  _v_'_J 
fore  their  intercourfe  with  us,  a  cloak  of  buffalo  Govern- 
or beaver  lkin,  bound  with  a  leathern  girdle,  *nd  j^'^2 
itockings  made  of  a  roe-buck's  lkin,  was  the  J°™'v££, 
whole  of  their  drefs.  The  additions  they  have  and  wars, 
fmcc  made,  give  great  offence  to  their  old  men,  °^^t 
who  are  ever  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  their  inhabited 

Canada. 

manners. 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of  huf- 
bandry  ;  they  only  cultivated  maize,  and  that  they 
left  entirely  to  the  management  of  the  women,  as 
being  beneath  the  dignity  of  independent  men. 
Their  bittereft  imprecation  againd  an  enemy,  was 
the  fame  as  the  curfe  pronounced  by  God  againd 
the  firft  man,  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  till  the 
ground.  Sometimes  they  would  condefcend  to 
go  a  nuYing  ;  but  their  chief  delight,  and  the 
employment  of  all  their  life,  was  hunting.  For 
this  purpofe  the  whole  nation  went  out  as  they 
did  to  war ;  every  family  marched  in  fearch  of 
fudenance.  They  prepared  for  the  expedition  by 
fevere  fading,  and  never  flirred  out  till  they  had 
implored  the  affidance  of  their  gods  ;  they  did 
not  pray  for  ftrcngth  to  kill  the  beads,  but  that 
they  might  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  them. 
None  ftaid  behind  except  infirm  and  old  men  ;  all 
the  reft  fallied  forth,  the  men  to  kill  the  game, 
and  the  women  to  dry  and  bring  it  home.  The 
winter  was  with  them  the  fined  feafon  of  the 
year :  the  bear,  the  roe-buck,  the  dag,  and  the 
elk,  could  not  then  run  with  any  degree  of  fwift- 
nefs,  through  fnow  that  was  four  or  five  feet  deep. 
The  favages,  who  were  ftopped  neither  by  the 
bufhes,  the  torrents,  the  ponds,  nor  the  rivers, 
and  who  could  out-run  mod  of  the  fwifter  animals, 
were  fcldom  unfuccefsful  in  the  chace.  When 
L  2  they 
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BOOK  they  were  without  game,  they  lived  upon  acorns  ; 

-?ilian<^'  *or  want  °*  ^le^e5  fed  upon  the  fap  or  inner 
{kin  that  grows  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of 
the  afpin-tree,  and  the  birch. 

In  the  interval  between  their  hunting  parties, 
they  made  or  mended  their  bows  and  arrows,  the 
rackets  for  running  upon  the  fnow,and  the  canoes 
for  croffing  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  travel- 
ling implements,  and  a  few  earthen  pots,  were  the 
only  fpecimens  of  art  among  thefe  wandering  na* 
tions.  Thofe,  who  were  collected  in  towns,  ad- 
ded to  thefe  the  labours  requifite  for  their  feden- 
tary  way  of  life,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts, 
and  fecuring  them  from  being  attacked.  The 
favages,  at  that  period,  gave  themfelves  up  to 
total  inaclion,  in  the  mod  profound  fecurity. 
The  people,  content  with  their  lot,  and  fatisfied 
with  what  nature  afforded  them,  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  that  reftleffnefs  which  arifes  from  a  fenfe 
of  our  own  weaknefs,  that  loathing  of  ourfelves 
and  every  thing  about  us,  that  neceffity  of  flying 
from  folitude,  and  eaiing  ourfelves  of  the  burthen 
of  life  by  throwing  it  upon  others. 

Their  ftature  in  general  was  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, but  they  had  more  agility  than  ftrength, 
and  were  more  fit  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chace  than  hard  labour.  Their  features  were  re- 
gular, and  there  was  a  kind  of  fiercenefs  in  their 
afpect,  which  they  contracted  in  war  and  hunt- 
ing. Their  complexion  was  of  a  copper-colour  ; 
and  they  derived  it  from  nature,  by  which  all 
men  who  are  conftantly  expofed  to  the  open  air 
are  tanned.  This  complexion  was  rendered  ft  ill 
more  difagreeable  by  the  abfurd  cuftom  that  pre- 
vails among  favages,  of  painting  their  bodies  and 
faces,  either  to  diftinguifh  each  other  at  a  dif- 
tance,  to   render   themfelves   more   agreeable  to 

their 
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their  miftrefles,  or  more  formidable  in  war.  Be-  book 
fide  this  varnifh,  they  rubbed  themfelves  with  the 
fat  of  quadrupeds,  or  the  oil  of  fifh,  a  cuftom 
common  and  neceffary  among  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  intolerable  (tings  of  gnats  and  infects, 
that  fwarm  in  uncultivated  countries.  Thefe  oint- 
ments were  prepared  and  mixed  up  with  certain 
red  juices,  fuppofed  to  be  a  deadly  poifon  to  the 
mofchetos.  To  thefe  feveral  methods  of  anoint- 
ing themfelves,  which  penetrate  and  difcolour 
the  fkin,  may  be  added,  the  fumigations  they 
made  in  their  huts  againfl:  thofe  infects,  and  the 
fmoke  of  the  fires  they  kept  all  the  winter  to 
warm  themfelves,  and  to  dry  their  meat.  This 
was  fufficient  to  make  them  appear  frightful  to 
our  people,  though  beautiful,  without  doubt,  or 
at  le.aft:  not  difagreeable  to  themfelves.  Their 
fight,  fmell,  and  hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes, 
were  remarkably  quick,  and  gave  them  early 
notice  of  their  dangers  and  wants.  Thefe  were 
few,  but  their  difeafes  were  (till  fewer.  They 
hardly  knew  of  any  but  what  were  occafioned  by 
too  violent  exercife,  or  eating  too  much  after  long 
abftinence. 

They  were  not  a  very  numerous  people  ;  and 
poffibly  this  might  be  an  advantage  to  them.  Po- 
lifhed  nations  mud  wifh  for  an  increafe  of  popu- 
lation, becaufe,  as  they  are  governed  by  ambi- 
tious rulers,  who  are  the  more  inclined  to  war 
from  not  being  perfonally  engaged  in  it,  they  are 
under  a  neceility  of  fighting,  either  to  invade  or 
repulfe  their  neighbours  ;  and  becaufe  they  never 
have  a  fufficient  extent  of  territory  to  fatisfy  their 
enterprifing  and  expenfive  way  of  life.  But  un- 
connected nations,  who  are  always  wandering, 
and  guarded  by  the  deferts  which  divide  them  ; 
who  can  fly  when  they  are  attacked,  and   whofe 

.  poverty 
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BOOK  poverty  preferves  them  from  committing  or  fuf- 
_?^!  .  fer,ng  anY  injuftice  ;  fuch  favage  nations  do  not 
feel  the  want  of  numbers.  Perhaps  nothing  more 
is  required,  than  to  be  able  to  refift  the  wild 
beads  ;  occasionally  to  drive  away  an  infignifi- 
eant  enemy,  and  mutually  to  affift  each  other. 
Had  they  been  more  populous,  they  would  the 
fooner  have  exhaufted  the  country  they  inhabited, 
and  have  been  forced  to  remove  in  fearch  of  ano- 
ther ;  the  only,  or,  at  leaft,  the  greateft  misfor- 
tune attending  their  precarious  way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefe  reflections,  which  pof- 
fibly  did  not  occur  fo  ftrongly  to  the  favages  of 
Canada,  the  nature  of  things  was  alone  fufficient 
to  check  their  increafe.  Though  they  lived  in  a 
country  abounding  in  game  and  fifh,  yet  in  fome 
feafons,  and  fometimes  for  whole  years,  this  re- 
fource  failed  them  :  and  famine  then  occasioned  a 
great  destruction  among  people  who  were  at  too 
great  a  diftance  to  affift  each  other.  Their  wars, 
or  tranfient  hoftilities,  the  refult  of  former  animo- 
fities,  were  very  destructive.  Men  conftantly  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hunt  for  their  fubfiftence,  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  animal  they  had  overtaken,  to  hear  the 
cries  of  death,  and  fee  the  (hedding  of  blood,  muffc 
have  been  (till  more  cruel  in  war,  if  poflible,  than 
our  own  people,  who  live  partly  on  vegetables. 
In  a  word,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid 
in  favour  of  inuring  children  to  hardships,  which 
milled  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
ordered  that  none  of  his  failors  children  Should 
drink  any  thing  but  fea-water  (an  experiment 
which  proved  fatal  to  all  who  tried  it)  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  great  many  young  favages  perilhed 
through  hunger,  third,  cold,  and  fatigue.  Even 
thofe  whofe  constitution  was  ftrong  enough  to 
bear  the  ufual  exercifes  of  thofe  climates,  to  fwim 
i  over 
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over  the  broaden1  rivers, to  go  two  hundred  leagues  BOOK 
on  a  hunting  party,  to  live  many  days  without  ^J^ 
fleep,  to  fubfiit  a  considerable  time  without  any 
food  ;  fuch  men  mud  have  been  exhaufted,  and 
totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  generation.  Few 
were  fo  long-lived  as  our  people,  whofe  manner 
of  living  is  more  uniform  and  tranquil. 

The  aufterity  of  a  Spartan  education  ;  the  cuf- 
tom  of  inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and  coarfe 
food  has  been  productive  of  dangerous  miftakes. 
Philofophers,  defirous  of  alleviating  the  miferies 
incident  to  mankind,  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort the  wretched  who  have  been  doomed  to  a  life 
of  hardfhips,  by  perfuading  them  that  it  was  the 
mod  wholefome  and  the  heft.  The  rich  have 
eagerly  adopted  a  fyftem,  which  ferved  to  render 
them  infenfible  to  the  fufferings  of  the  poor  and 
to  difpenfe  them  from  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  companion.  But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine, 
that  men  who  are  employed  in  the  more  labo- 
rious arts  of  fociety,  live  as  long  as  thofe  who 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  Moderate  labour 
ftrengthens  the  human  frame ;  exceflive  labour 
impairs  it.  A  peafant  is  an  old  man  at  fixty ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  who  live  in  afflu- 
ence, and  with  fome  degree  of  moderation,  fre- 
quently attain  to  fourfcore  and  upward.  Even 
men  of  letters,  whofe  employments  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  health,  afford  many  inflances 
of  longevity.  Let  not  then  our  modern  writings 
propagate  this  falfe  and  cruel  error,  to  feduce  the 
rich  to  difregard  the  groans  of  the  poor,  and  to 
transfer  all  their  tendernefs  from  their  vaffals  to 
their  dogs  and  horfes. 

Three  original  languages  were  fpoken  in  Cana- 
da, the  Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Huron. 
They  were  considered  as  primitive  languages,  be- 

caufc 
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BOD  Kcaufe  each  of  them  contained  many  of  thofe  imi- 
^Zl  tat^ve  words,  which  convey  an  idea  of  things  by 
found.  The  dialers  derived  from  them,  were  nearly 
as  numerous  as  their  towns.  No  abftra£t  terms 
were  found  in  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the  infant 
mind  of  thefavages  feldom  extends  it's  view  beyond 
the  prefent  object  and  the  prefent  time ;  and,  as 
they  have  but  few  ideas,  they  feldom  want  to  re- 
present feveral,  under  one  and  the  fame  fign.  Be- 
sides, the  language  of  thefe  people,  almoft  always 
animated  by  a  quick,  fimple,  and  itrong  fenfation, 
excited  by  the  great  fcenes  of  nature,  contracted  a 
lively  and  poetical  caft  from  their  flrong  and  active 
imagination.  The  aftonifhment  and  admiration 
which  proceeded  from  their  ignorance,  gave  them 
aftrongpropenfity  to  exaggeration.  Theyexprefled 
what  they  faw  ;  their  language  painted,  as  it  were, 
natural  objects  in  ftrong  colouring ;  and  their  dif- 
courfes  were  quite  picturefque.  For  want  of  terms 
agreed  upon  to  denote  certain  compound  or  com- 
plex ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative  expreflions. 
What  was  (till  wanting  in  fpeech,they  fupplied  by 
theirgeftures,  their  attitudes,  their  bodily  motions, 
and  the  modulations  of  the  voice.  The  boldeft 
metaphors  were  more  familiar  to  them  in  common 
converfation,  than  they  are  even  in  epic  poetry  in 
the  European  languages.  Their  fpeeches  in  public 
affemblies,  particularly,  were  full  of  images, 
energy,  and  pathos.  No  Greek  or  Roman  orator 
ever  fpoke,  perhaps,  with  more  ftrength  and  fub- 
limity  than  one  of  their  chiefs.  It  was  thought 
necefifary  to  perfuade  them  to  remove  at  a  diftance 
from  their  native  foil.  We  were  born,  laid  he,  on 
this  J "pot,  our  fathers  lie  buried  in  it.  Shall  we  fay 
to  the  bones  of  our  fathers,  Arife,  and  come  with  us 
into  a  foreign  land  f 

It 
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It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  fuch  nations  B  OOK 
could  not  be  fo  gentle  nor  fo  weak  as  thofe  of  ,_x^; 
South  America.  They  fhewed  that  they  had  that 
degree  of  activity  and  ftrength  which  the  people 
of  the  northern  nations  always  pofTefs,  unlefs  they 
are,  like  the  Laplanders,  of  a  very  different  fpe- 
cies  from  our's.  They  had  but  juft  attained  to 
that  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  to 
which  inftinct  alone  may  lead  men  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  years  ;  and  it  is  among  fuch  people  that 
a  philofopher  may  ftudy  man  in  a  ftate  of 
nature. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  nations, 
whofe  form  of  government  was  nearly  fimilar. 
Some  had  hereditary  chiefs  ;  others  elected  them; 
the  greater  part  were  only  directed  by  their  old 
men.  They  were  mere  affociations,  formed  by 
chance,  and  always  free  ;  and  though  united,  they 
were  bound  by  no  tie.  The  will  of  individuals 
was  not  even  overruled  by  the  general  one.  All 
decifions  were  confidered  only  as  matter  of  ad- 
vice, which  was  not  binding,  or  enforced  by 
any  penalty.  If,  in  one  of  thefe  fmgular  repub- 
lics, a  man  was  condemned  to  death,  it  was  ra- 
ther a  kind  of  war  againft  a  common  enemy,  than 
an  aft  of  juftice  exercifed  againft  a  fubjecl  or  a 
fellow-citizen.  Inftead  of  coercive  power,  good 
manners,  example,  education,  a  refpecl:  for  old 
men,  a  parental  affection,  maintained  peace  in 
thefe  focieties,  where  there  was  neither  law  nor 
property.  Reafon,  which  had  not  been  milled  by 
prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  paffion,  as  it  is  with 
us,  ferved  them  inftead  of  moral  precepts  and  re- 
gulations of  police.  Harmony  and  fecurity  were 
maintained  without  the  interpofition  of  govern- 
ment. Authority  never  incroached  upon  that 
powerful  inftinct  of  nature,  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence -, 
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B  o  O  Kpendcnce ;  which,  enlightened  by  reafon,  pro- 
duces in  us  the  love  of  equality. 

Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  the  favages  have 
for  each  other.  They  lavifh  their  expreffions  of 
cfteem,  and  expect  the  fame  in  return.  They 
are  obliging,  but  referved ;  they  weigh  their 
words,  and  liften  with  great  attention.  Their 
gravity,  which  appears  like  a  kind  of  melancholy, 
is  particularly  oblervable  in  their  national  aftem- 
blies.  Every  one  fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to 
his  age,  experience,  and  fervices.  No  one  is 
ever  interrupted,  either  by  indecent  reflections,  or 
ill-timed  applaufe.  Their  public  affairs  are  ma- 
naged with  fuch  difintereftednefs  as  is  unknown 
in  our  governments,  where  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate  is  hardly  ever  promoted  but  from  felfifh 
views  or  party  fpirit.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  one  of  thefe  favage  orators,  when  his 
fpeech  has  met  with  univerfal  applaufe,  telling 
thofe  who  agreed  to  his  opinion,  that  another 
man  is  more  deferving  of  their  confidence. 

This  mutual  refpect  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  place,  prevails  between  the  feveral  na- 
tions, when  they  are  not  in  actual  war.  The  de- 
puties are  received  and  treated  with  that  friendfhip 
that  is  due  to  men  who  come  to  treat  of  peace  and 
alliance.  Wandering  nations,  who  have  not  the 
leaft  notion  of  increasing  their  territory,  never  ne- 
gotiate for  conqueft,  or  for  any  interefts  relative 
to  dominion.  Even  thofe  who  have  fixed  fettle- 
ments,  never  contend  with  others  for  coming  to 
live  in  their  diftrift,  provided  they  do  not  moled 
them.  The  earth,  fay  they,  is  made  for  all  men; 
no  one  mud  poflefs  the  fhare  of  two.  All  the 
politics,  therefore,  of  the  favages,  confift  in 
forming  leagues  againfl  an  enemy  who  is  too 
numerous  or  too  ftrong,  and  in  fufpending  hofti- 
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lities  that  become  too  deflru&ive.  When  theyBOOK 
have  agreed  upon  a  truce  or  league  of  amity,  it  ^31^, 
is  ratified  by  mutually  exchanging  a  belt,  or 
firing  of  beads,  which  are  a  kind  of  fnail-fhells. 
The  white  ones  are  very  common  ;  but  the  pur- 
ple ones,  which  are  rare,  and  the  black,  which 
are  (till  more  fo,  are  much  efteemed.  They  work 
them  into  a  cylindrical  form,  bore  them,  and 
then  make  them  up  into  necklaces.  The  branches 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  beads  are  fining 
upon  them  one  after  another  in  a  flraight  line. 
The  necklaces  are  broad  belts,  on  which  the 
beads  arc  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly  tacked  down 
with  little  ilips  of  leather.  The  fize,  weight,  and 
colour  of  thefe  fhells,  are  adapted  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  bufinefs.  They  ferve  as  jewels,  as  re- 
cords, and  as  annals.  They  are  the  bond  of  union 
between  nations  and  individuals.  They  are  the  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable  pledge  which  is  a  confirmation 
of  words,  promifes,  and  treaties.  The  chiefs  of 
towns  are  the  keepers  of  thefe  records.  They 
know  their  meaning  ;  they  interpret  them ;  and 
by  means  of  thefe  figns,  they  tranfmit  the  hiftory 
of  the  country  to  the  fucceeding  generation. 

As  the  favages  pofTefs  no  riches,  they  are  of 
a  benevolent  turn.  A  ftriking  inflance  of  this 
appears  in  the  care  they  take  of  their  orphans, 
widows,  and  infirm  people.  They  liberally  fharc 
their  fcanty  provifion  with  thofe  whofe  crops  have 
failed,  or  who  have  been  unfuccefsful  in  hunting 
or  fifhing.  Their  tables  and  their  huts  are  open 
night  and  day  to  (hangers  and  travellers.  This 
generous  hofpitality,  which  makes  the  advantages 
of  a  private  man  a  public  blefling,  is  chiefly  con- 
fpicuous  in  their  entertainments.  A  favage  claims 
refpect,  not  fo  much  from  what  he  porTefTes,  us 
from  what  he  gives  away.     The  whole  flock  of 

provifioris 
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BOOK  provifions  collected  during  a  chace  that  has  laftcd 
fix  months,  is  frequently  expended  in  one  day ; 
and  he  who  gives  the  entertainment  enjoys  more 
pleafure  than  his  guefts. 

None  of  the  writers  who  have  described  the 
manners  of  the  favages  have  reckoned  benevolence 
among  their  virtues.  But  this  may  be  owen  to 
prejudice,  which  has  made  them  confound  the 
antipathy  arifing  from  refentment,  with  natural 
temper.  Thefe  people  neither  love  nor  eftecm 
the  Europeans,  nor  are  they  very  kind  to  them. 
The  inequality  of  conditions,  which  we  think  fo 
neceffary  for  the  well-being  of  fociety,  is,  in  their 
opinion,  the  grcateft  folly.  They  arc  fhocked  to 
fee,  that  among  us,  one  man  has  more  property 
than  feveral  others  collectively,  and  that  this  firft 
injuftice  is  productive  of  a  fecond,  which  is,  that 
the  man  who  has  mod  riches  is  on  that  account 
the  mofl  refpected.  But  what  appears  to  them  a 
meannefs  below  the  brute  creation  is,  that  men 
who  are  equal  by  nature  mould  degrade  them- 
felves  fo  far  as  to  depend  upon  the  will  or  the 
caprice  of  another.  The  refpect  we  (hew  to  titles, 
dignities,  and  efpecially  to  hereditary  nobility, 
they  call  an  infult,  an  outrage  to  human  nature. 
"Whoever  knows  how  to  guide  a  canoe,  to  beat 
an  enemy,  to  build  a  hut,  to  live  upon  little,  to 
go  a  hundred  leagues  in  the  woods,  with  no  other 
guide  than  the  wind  and  fun,  or  any  provifion  but 
a  bow  and  arrow  ;  he  acts  the  part  of  a  man,  and 
what  more  can  be  expected  of  him?  That  reft- 
lefs  difpofition,  which  prompts  us  to  crofs  fo 
many  feas  in  queft  of  fugitive  advantages,  appears 
to  them  rather  the  effect  of  poverty  than  of  in- 
duftry.  They  laugh  at  our  arts,  our  manners* 
and  all  thofe  cuftoms  which  infpire  us  with  a 
greater  degree  of  vanity,  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
move 
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move  us  further  from  the  (late  of  nature.  Their  book 
franknefs  and  honefty  is  roufed  to  indignation  by  xv- 
the  tricks  and  cunning  which  have  been  praclifed 
in  our  dealings  with  them.  A  multitude  of  other 
motives,  fome  founded  on  prejudice,  but  fre- 
quently on  reafon,  have  rendered  the  Europeans 
odious  to  the  Indians.  They  have  made  reprifals, 
and  are  become  harm  and  cruel  in  their  inter- 
courfe  with  us.  The  averfion  and  contempt  they 
have  conceived  for  our  manners,  has  always  made 
them  avoid  our  fociety.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  reconcile  any  of  them  to  our  indulgent 
manner  of  living ;  whereas  we  have  feen  fome 
Europeans  forego  all  the  conveniences  of  civil 
life,  retire  into  the  forefts,  and  take  up  the  bow 
and  the  club  of  the  favage. 

An  innate  fpirit  of  benevolence,  however,  fome- 
times  brings  the  favages  back  to  us.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  a  French  veiTel  was  wrecked 
upon  the  rocks  of  Anticofli.  The  failors  who  had 
efcaped  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  and  the  dangers  of 
famine  in  this  defert  and  favage  iiland,  built  a 
bark  out  of  the  remains  of  their  fhip,  which,  in 
the  following  fpring,  conveyed  them  to  the  con- 
tinent. They  were  obferved  in  a  languid  and  ex- 
piring (late,  by  a  hut  filled  with  favages.  Bre- 
thren^ faid  the  chief  of  this  lonely  family,  addreiT- 
ing  himfelf  affectionately  to  them,  the  wretched  are 
entitled  to  our  pity  and  our  ajftjiance.  We  are  men9 
and  the  misfortunes  incident  to  any  of  the  human  race 
off  eel  us  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  our  own. 
Thcfe  humane  cxpreflions  were  accompanied  with 
every  token  of  friend  (hip  thcfe  generous  favages 
had  in  their  power  to  mew. 

European's,  who  are  fo  proud  of  your  govern- 
ment, of  your  laws,  of  your  inftitutions,  of  your 
monuments,  of  every  thing  that  you  call  your 
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BOOK  wifdom,  fufFer  me  to  engage  your  attention  for  a 
moment.  I  have  juft  defcribed,  in  a  plain  and 
artlefs  way,  the  life  and  manners  of  the  favages. 
I  have  not  concealed  from  you  their  vices,  nor 
have  I  exaggerated  their  virtues.  I  intreat  you 
to  preferve  the  fenfations  which  my  narrative  hath 
raifed  in  you,  till  the  man  of  the  firft  genius,  and 
of  the  grcateft  eloquence  among  you,  (hall  have 
prepared  himfelf  to  defcribe  to  you,  with  all  the 
ilrength  and  with  all  the  magic  of  his  colouring, 
the  good  and  the  evil  of  your  civilized  countries. 
His  pi&ure  will  undoubtedly  tranfport  you  with 
admiration;  but  do  you  imagine  that  it  will 
leave  in  your  minds  that  delicious  emotion  which 
you  experience  at  prefent ;  Will  the  writer  in- 
spire you  with  thofe  fentiments  of  efteem,  love, 
and  veneration,  which  you  have  juft  granted  the 
favages  ?  You  would  only  be  miferable  favages 
if  you  were  to  live  in  the  forefts,  and  the  loweft 
of  the  favages  would  be  a  refpe&able  man  in  your 
cities. 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
felicity  of  the  Americans,  and  that  was  the 
happinefs  of  being  fond  of  their  wives.  Nature 
hath  in  vain  beftowed  on  their  women  a  good 
fhape,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafing  features,  and  long 
black  hair.  All  thefe  accomplimments  are  no 
longer  regarded  than  while  they  remain  in  a  ftate 
of  independence.  They  no  fooner  fubmit  to  the 
matrimonial  yoke,  but  even  their  hufband,  who 
is  the  only  man  they  love,  grows  infenfible  to 
thofe  charms  they  were  fo  liberal  of  before  mar- 
riage. The  (late  of  life,  indeed  to  which  this 
condition  fubje&s  them,  is  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  beauty.  Their  features  alter,  and  they 
lofe  at  once  the  defire  and  the  power  of  pleafing. 
They   are   laborious,   indefatigable,   and   active. 

They 
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They  dig  the  ground,  Tow,  and  reap;  while  their  b  o  o  K 
hufbands,  who  difdain  to  ftoop  to  the  drudgeries      xv- 
of  hufbandry,    amufe  themfelves  with  hunting,  ~ 
hfhing,  fhooting  with  the  bow,  and  aflerting  the 
dominion  of  man  over  the  earth. 

Many  .of  thefe  nations  allow  a  plurality  of 
wives;  and  even  thofe  that  do  not  pra&ife  poly- 
gamy, have  (till  referved  to  themfelves  the  liberty 
of  a  divorce.  The  very  idea  of  an  indiffolublc 
tie  never  once  entered  the  thoughts  of  a  people 
who  are  free  till  death.  When  thofe  who  are  mar- 
ried difagree,  they  part  by  content,  and  divide 
their  children  between  them.  Nothing  appears 
to  them  more  repugnant  to  nature  and  reafon, 
than  the  contrary  fyftem  which  prevails  among 
Chriftians.  The  Great  Spirit,  fay  they,  hath 
created  us  all  to  be  happy ;  and  v/e  mould  offend 
him,  were  we  to  live  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  con- 
ftraint  and  uneafinefs.  This  fyftem  agrees  with 
what  one  of  the  Miamis  faidto  one  of  the  mif- 
fionaries,  My  wife  and  I  were  continually  at  va- 
riance. My  neighbour  difagree'd  equally  with  his. 
We  have  exchanged  wives •,  and  are  both  fatisjied. 

A  celebrated  writer,  whom  we  cannot  but 
admire,  even  when  we  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
has  obferved,  that  love  among  the  Americans  is 
never  productive  of  induftry,  genius,  and  charac- 
ter, as  it  is  among  the  Europeans ;  becaufe  the 
former,  fays  he,  has  a  fixth  fenfe,  weaker  than 
it  is  among  the  latter.  The  favages,  it  is  faid, 
are  neither  acquainted  with  the  torments  nor  the 
delights  of  this  mod  violent  of  all  paffions.  The 
air  and  the  climate,  the  moiflure  of  which  con- 
tributes fo  powerfully  to  vegetation,  does  not  be- 
llow upon  them  any  great  warmth  of  conftitu- 
tion.  The  fame  fap  which  covers  the  countries 
with  forcfts,  and  the  trees  with  leaves,  occafions 

among 
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BOOK  among  men,  as  among  women,  the  growth  of 
*Zl  ,  l°n£>  fmooth,  thick,  itrong,  and  flurdy  hair. 
Men  who  have  little  more  beard  than  eunuchs 
have,  cannot  abound  in  generating  principles. 
The  blood  of  thefe  people  is  watery  and  cold  ; 
the  males  have  fometimes  milk  in  their  breads. 
Hence  arifes  their  tardy  inclination  to  the  fex  ; 
their  averilon  for  them  at  certain  periods,  and  in 
times  of  pregnancy  \  and  that  feeble  and  tranfi- 
ent  ardour,  which  is  excited  only  at  certain  fca- 
fons  of  the  year.  Hence  arifes  that  quicknefs  of 
imagination,  which  renders  them  fuperftitious, 
fearful  as  children  in  the  dark,,  and  as  much 
prone  to  revenge  as  women  ;  which  makes  them 
poets,  and  figurative  in  their  difcourfe  ;  men  of 
feeling,  in  a  word,  but  not  of  (Irong  paffions. 
Hence,  in  fhort,  hath  proceeded  that  want  of 
population  which  hath  always,  been  obferved  in 
them.  They  have  few  children,  becaufe  they  are 
not  fufficicntly  fond  of  women.  And  this  is  a  na- 
tional defect,  with  which  the  old  men  were  incef- 
iantly  reproaching  the  young  people. 

But  may  it  not  be  laid,  that  the  paffion  of  the 
favages  for  women  is  lefs  languid  from  the  nature 
of  their  conftitution,  than  from  their  moral  cha- 
racter ?  The  pleafures  of  love  are  too  eahly  in- 
dulged among  them,  to  excite  any  ftrong  de- 
fires.  Accordingly,  among  ourfelves,  it  is  not 
in  thofe  ages,  where  luxury  encourages  inconti- 
nence, that  we  fee  the  men  mod  attached  to  the 
women,  and  the  women  bear  the  molt  children. 
In  what  country  hath  love  ever  been  a  fource  of 
heroifm  and  virtue,  when  the  women  have  not 
encouraged  their  lovers  to  thefe  purfuits  by  chafte 
refufals,  and  by  the  ihaine  they  had  affixed  to  the 
weaknefs  of  their  fex  ?  It  is  at  Sparta,  at  Rome, 
and  even  in  France,  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  that 

love 
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love  bath  given  rife  to  great  undertakings,  and  BOOK 
hath  occaiioned  the  enduring  of  great  hardlhips. 
There  it  is,  that  uniting  itfelf  to  public  fpirit,  it 
aflifted  patriotifm,  or  fupplied  the  place  of  it.  As 
it  was  a  more  difficult  thing  always  to  pleafe  one 
woman,  than  to  (educe  feverai,  the  fway  of  moral 
love  prolonged  the  power  of  natural  love,  by 
fupprefling  it,  by  directing  it  to  proper  objects, 
by  deceiving  it  even  with  hopes  which  kept  up 
defires,  and  maintained  the  pallion  in  all  it's 
ftrength.  But  this  love,  though  (tinted  in  enjoy- 
ments, was  productive  of  great  effects.  To  love 
was  not  then  an  art,  but  a  paffion,  which  being 
engendered  in  innocence  itfelf,  was  kept  alive  by 
facrifices,  inftead  of  being  extinguifhed  in  volup- 
tuoufnefs. 

With  refpect  to  the  favages,  if  they  fhould 
not  be  fo  fond  of  women  as  civilized  people  are, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  for  want  of  powers  or  inclina- 
tion to  population.  But  the  firft  wants  of  na- 
ture may,  perhaps,  reftrain  in  them  the  claims  of 
the  fecond.  Their  ftrength  is  almoft  all  exhauft- 
cd  in  procuring  their  fubfiftence.  Hunting  and 
other  expeditions  leave  them  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  leifure  of  attending  to  the  increafe 
of  their  fpecies.  No  wandering  nation  can  ever 
be  numerous.  What  muft  become  of  women 
obliged  to  followtheir  hufbands  a  hundred  leagues, 
with  children  at  their  breaft  or  in  their  arms  ? 
What  would  become  of  the  children  themfelves, 
if  deprived  of  the  milk  that  muft  neceftarily  fail 
during  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  ?  Hunting  pre- 
vents, and  war  deftroys,  the  increafe  of  mankind. 
A  favage  warrior  refills  the  feducing  arts  of  young 
women,  who  ftrive  to  allure  him.  When  nature 
compels  this  tender  fex  to  make  the  firit  advances, 
and   to   purfue   the    men  that  avoid  them,  thofe 

Vol.  V.  M  who 
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BOO  Kwho  arc  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ardour,  than 
with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield  to  the  temptation. 
But  the  true  warriors,  who  have  been  early  taught 
that  an  intercourfe  with  women  enervates  itrength 
and  courage,  do  not  furrender.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, owen  to  natural  defects  that  Canada  is  un- 
peopled, but  to  the  track  of  life  purfued  by  it's  in- 
habitants. Though  they  are  as  fit  for  procreation 
as  our  northern  people,  all  their  itrength  is  cm- 
ployed  for  their  own  prefervation.  Hunger  does 
not  permit  them  to  attend  to  the  paflion  of  love. 
If  the  people  of  the  fouth  facrifice  every  thing  to 
this  latter  defire,  it  is  becaufe  the  former  is  eafily 
fatisfied.  In  a  country  where  nature  is  very  pro- 
lific, and  man  confumes  but  little,  all  the  ftrength 
he  has  to  fpare  is  entirely  turned  to  population  ; 
which  is  likewife  aflifted  by  the  warmth  of  the 
climate.  In  a  climate  where  men  confume  more 
than  nature  affords  them  without  pains,  the 
time  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  fpecies  are 
exhaufted  in  fatigues  that  arc  detrimental  to  po- 
pulation. 

But  a  further  proof,  that  the  favages  are  not 
lefs  inclined  to  women  than  we  arc,  is,  that  they 
are  much  fonder  of  their  children.  Their  mothers 
fuckle  them  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
fometimes  till  fix  or  feven.  From  their  earlieft 
infancy,  their  parents  pay  a  regard  to  their  natu- 
ral independence,  and  never  beat  or  chide  them, 
left  they  fhould  check  that  free  and  martial  fpirit, 
which  is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal  cha- 
racter. They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of  ftrong 
arguments  to  perfuade  them,  becaufe  this  would 
be  in  fome  meafure  a  reftraint  upon  their  will. 
As  they  are  only  taught  what  they  want  to  know, 
they  are  the  happieft  children  upon  earth.  If  they 
die,  the  parents  lament  them  with  deep  regret ; 
2  and 
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and  will  fomctimes  go  fix  months  after,  to  weepB  o  o  K 
over  the  grave   of  their    child  ;  and   the  mother  t    x^ 
will  fprinkle  it  with  her  own  milk. 

The  ties  of  friendfliip  among  the  favages  are 
more  lading  than  thole  of  nature.  F-iendfhip  is 
not  abfolutely  a  duty,  fince  it  cannot  be  com- 
manded :  but  it  is  a  more  agreeable,  a  more  ten- 
der, and  even  a  ftronger  union,  than  thofe  which 
are  formed  by  nature,,  or  by  fecial  inftitutions. 
All  perfons  who  are  connected  by  that  delightful 
fentiment,  agree  in  giving  mutual  advice  to  each 
other  in  difficult  conjunctures ;  in  adminidring 
comfort  in  misfortunes  ;  in  granting  aflidance  in 
undertakings,  and  fuccours  in  adverfity.  Imagi- 
nation, far  from  feeking  to  diminiih  the  obliga- 
tions incumbent  upon  this  virtue,  delights  in  ex- 
aggerating them.  It  is  thought  that  it  cannot 
fubfift  without  an  entire  neglect  of  one's  felf,  a 
total  renunciation  of  all  perfonal  interests  in  fa- 
vour of  the  friend  truly  beloved. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  enjoy  the  fvveets  of 
friendfliip.  Several  can  neither  feel  it  themfelves, 
nor  infpire  it  to  others,  on  account  of  the  cold- 
nefs  and  flifFnefs  of  their  character.  How  is  it 
poffible  that  it  mould  enter  into  the  heart  of  the 
rich  ?  They  have  no  other  concern  but  their  pre- 
fent  opulence,  the  defire  of  increafing  it,  and  the 
dread  of  lofmg  it.  The  powerful  man  requires 
none  but  flatterers,  who  fcarce  can  venture  to 
raife  their  timid  looks  up  to  him  *?  and  meari 
fouls,  who  fervilely  implore  his  protection.  What 
pleafure  could  he  find  in  an  intimate  friendly 
connection,  which  the  lowed  clafs  of  citizens 
might  enjoy  as  well*  or  better  than  he  ?  The  diiii- 
pated  man  is  equally  incapable  of  ftrong  or  lad- 
ing affection  ;  he  is  wholly  abforbed  in  {hew,  and 
in  a  variety  of  pleafures.  His  enjoyments  are  cx- 
M  2  ternal^ 
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BOO  Kternal,  and  his  heart  totally  unconnc&ed  with  his 
xv-     attachments. 

Friendship  among  favages  is  never  broken 
by  that  variety  of  clafhing  intereds,  which  in  our 
Societies  weaken  even  the  tendered  and  the  moil: 
facred  connections.  When  a  man  hath  once 
made  his  choice,  he  depofits  in  the  bread  of  his 
afibciate,  his  inmod  thoughts,  his  fentiments,  his 
projects,  his  forrows,  and  his  joys.  The  two 
friends  mare  every  thing  in  common  ;  their  union 
is  for  life ;  they  fight  fide  by  fide ;  and  if  one 
mould  fall,  the  other  certainly  expires  upon  the 
body  of  his  friend.  Even  then,  they  cherifh  the 
flattering  perfuafion,  that  their  feparation  will  be 
only  momentary,  and  that  they  fhall  rejoin  each 
other  in  another  world,  where  they  (hall  never 
part,  and  where  they  mall  perpetually  render  each 
other  the  mod  important  fervices.  An  Iroquois, 
who  was  a  Chridian,  but  who  did  not  live  ac- 
cording to  the  maxims  of  the  gofpel,  was  threat- 
ened with  eternal  punifhments.  Fie  afked  whether 
his  friend,  who  had  been  buried  a  few  days,  was 
in  hell  ?  I  have  drong  reafons  to  believe,  replied 
the  miflionary,  that  he  hath  not  been  fent  to  that 
place  of  torment.  If  that  be  the  cafe,  replied  the 
lavage,  I  will  not  go  there  either.  He  immedi- 
ately promifed  to  alter  his  manners,  and  after 
this,  always  led  a  very  exemplary  life. 

The  favages  fhew  a  degree  of  penetration  and 
fagacity,  which  adonifhes  every  man  who  has  not 
obferved  how  much  our  arts  and  methods  of  life 
contribute  to  render  our  minds  dull  and  inactive  : 
becaufe  we  are  feldom  under  a  necedity  of  think- 
ing, and  have  only  the  trouble  to  learn.  If  how- 
ever they  have  never  improved  any  thing,  any 
more  than  thofe  animals,  in  which  we  obfervc 
the  greated    fhare  of  fagacity,  it  is,    probably, 
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becaufe,  as  they  have  no  ideas  bnt  fuch  as  relate  book 
to  their  preicnt  wants,  the  equality  that   fubfifls      xv- 
between  them,  lays  every  individual  under  a  ne-       v 
ceffity  of  thinking   for  himfelf,  and    of  fpending 
his  whole  life  in  acquiring  this  common   {lock  of 
knowledge;  hence  it  maybe  reafonably  inferred, 
that  the  fum  total  of  ideas  in  a  fociety  of  favages 
is  no  more  than   the  fum  of  i^eas  in  each  indivi- 
dual. 

Instead  of  abftrufe  meditations,  the  favages 
delight  in  fongs..  They  are  faid  to  have  no  variety 
in  their  finging ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
thofe  who  have  heard  them  had  an  ear  properly 
adapted  to  their  mufic.  When  we  fir  ft  hear  a 
foreign  language  fpoken,  the  whole  feems  one 
continued  found,  and  appears  to  be  pronounced 
with  the  fame  tone  of  voice,  without  any  modu- 
lation or  profody.  It  is  only  by  continued  habit 
that  we  learn  to  diftinguifh  the  words  and  fylla- 
bles,  and  to  perceive  that  the  found  of  fome  is 
dull,  and  that  of  others  (harp,  and  that  it  is  more 
or  lefs  lengthened  out.  Would  it  not  require  at 
lead  as  much  time  to  enable  us  to  determine  any 
thing  certain  with  regard  to  the  mufic  of  any  na- 
tion, which  mult  always  be  fubordinate  to  their 
language  ? 

Their  dances  are  generally  an  emblem  of  war, 
and  they  ufually  dance  with  their  weapons  in 
their  hands.  There  is  fomething  fo  regular,  ra- 
pid, and  terrible,  in  thefe  dances,  that  an  Eu- 
ropean, when  firft  he  fees  them,  cannot  help 
fhuddering.  He  imagines  that  the  ground  will 
in  a  moment  be  covered  with  blood  and  fcattered 
limbs,  and  that  none  of  the  dancers  or  the  fpec- 
tators  will  furvive.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable, 
that  in  the  firfr.  ages  of  the  world,  and  among 
favage  nations,  dancing  mould  be  an  imitative 

art, 
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BOOK  art,  and  that  it  mould  have  loft  that  chara&er- 
V*  /lftic  in  civilized  countries,  where  it  feems  to  be 
reduced  to  a  fet  of  uniform  fteps  without  mean- 
ing. But  it  is  with  dances  as  with  languages, 
they  grow  abh1  rafted  like  the  ideas  they  are  in- 
tended to  reprefent.  The  figns  of  them  are  more 
allegoricaL  as  the  minds  of  the  people  become 
more  refined.  In  the  fame  manner  as  a  fingle 
word,  in  a  learned  language,  cxpreftes  feve\al 
ideas ;  fo,  in  an  allegorical  dance,  a  fingle  ftep, 
a  fingle  attitude,  is  iufficient  to  excite  a  variety 
of-  fenfations.  It  is  owen  to  want  of  imagination, 
either  in  the  dancers,  or  the  fpectators,  if  a  figur- 
ed dance  be  not,  or  do  not  appear  to  be,  ex- 
preffive.  Befides,  the  favages  can  exhibit  none 
but  ltrong  pamons  and  ferocious  manners,  and 
thefe  mud  be  reprefented  by  more  fignificant 
images  in  their  dances,  which  are  the  language 
of  geflure,  the  firft  and  fimplefl  of  all  languages, 
Nations  living  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  and  in 
peace,  have  only  the  gentler  paflions  to  reprefent 
which  are  bed  expreiTed  by  delicate  images,  fit 
to  convey  refined  ideas.  It  might  not,  however, 
be  improper  fometimes  to  bring  back  dancing  to 
it's  fir  ft  origin,  to  exhibit  the  old  fimplicity  of 
manners,  to  revive  the  firft  fenfations  of  nature 
by  motions  which  reprefent  them,  to  depart  from 
the  antiquated  and  fcientific  mode  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  to  adopt  the  lively  and  fignifi- 
cant images  of  the  rude  Canadians. 

These  lavages,  always  totally  devoted  to  the 
puriuit  of  the  prefent  paftion,  are  extravagantly 
fond  of  gaming,  as  is  ufual  with  all  idle  people, 
and  efpecially  of  games  of  chance,  The  fame 
men,  who  are  commonly  fo  fedate,  moderate, 
and  difmterefted,  and  have  fuch  a  command  oi 
themfelvcs,  are  outrageous,  greedy  and  turbulent 

at 
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at  play ;  they  lofe  their  peace,  their  fenfes,  andBOOK 
all  they  are  pofieffed  of.  Deftitute  of  almoft  every 
thing,  coveting  all  they  fee,  and  when  they  like 
it,  eager  to  have  and  enjoy  it,  their  attention  is 
entirely  turned  to  the  mod  fpeedy  and  readied 
way  of  acquiring  it.  This  is  a  confequence  of 
their  manners,  as  well  as  of  their  character.  The 
profpecl:  of  prefent  happinefs  always  prevents 
them  from  difcerning  the  evils  that  may  en- 
fue.  Their  forecaft  does  not  even  reach  from 
day  to  night.  They  are  alternately  filly  children, 
and  violent  men.  Every  thing  depends  with  them 
on  the  prefent  moment. 

Gaming  alone  would  lead  them  to  fuperflition, 
even  if  they  were  not  naturally  fubjecl  to  that 
fcourge  of  the  human  race.  But  as  they  have  few 
phyficians  or  empirics  of  this  kind  to  have  re- 
courfe  to,  they  fuffer  lefs  from  this  diftemper  of 
the  mind  than  more  polifhed  nations,  and  are 
better  difpofed  to  attend  to  the  fuggeflions  of 
reafon  which  abate  the  violence  of  it.  The  Iroquois 
have  a  confufed  notion  of  a  firft  Being  who  go- 
verns the  world  at  pleafure.  They  never  repine 
at  the  evil  which  this  being  permits.  When 
Ibme  mifchance  befals  them  they  fay  ;  the  man 
above  will  have  it  fo  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more 
philofophy  in  this  fubmiilion,  than  in  all  the 
reafonings  and  declamations  of  our  ph?lofophers» 
Mod  other  favage  nations  war  (hip  thofe  two  fir  ft 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  which  occur  to  the 
human  mind  as  foon  as  it  has  acquired  any  con- 
ception of  invifible  fubftances.  Sometimes  they 
worlhip  a  river,  a  forefl,  the  fun  or  the  moon  ; 
in  ihort,  any  beings  in  which  they  have  obferved  a 
certain  power  and  motion  ;  becaufe  wherever  they 
fee  motion,  which  they  cannot  account  for,  they 
i'uppofe  there  is  a  foul. 

They 
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BOOK  They  feem  to  have  fome  notion  of  a  future 
xv-  date  ;  but,  having  no  principles  of  morality,  they 
do  not  think  the  next  life  is  a  ftate  of  reward  for 
virtue,  and  punifbment  for  vice.  They  believe 
that  the  indefatigable  huntfman,  the  fearlefs  and 
mercilefs  warrior,  who  has  flain  or  burnt  many 
enemies,  and  made  his  own  town  victorious,  will 
after  death  pafs  into  a  country,  where  he  will  be 
fupplied  with  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to 
fatisfy  his  hunger ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  grown 
old  in  indolence  and  without  glory,  will  be  for 
ever  banifhed  into  a  barren  land,  where  they  will 
be  eternally  expofed  to  famine  and  ficknefs.  Their 
tenets  are  fuited  to  their  manners  and  their  wants. 
They  believe  in  fuch  pleafures  and  fuch  fufFer- 
ings  as  they  are  acquainted  with.  They  have 
more  hopes  than  fears,  and  are  happy,  even  in 
their  delufions.  They  are,  howrever,  often  tor- 
mented with  dreams. 

Ignorance  is  naturally  prone  to  conned!  fome- 
thing  myfterious  with  dreams,  and  to  afcribethem 
to  the  agency  of  fome  powerful  being,  who  takes 
the  opportunity,  when  our  faculties  are  fufpended 
and  lulled  afleep,  of  watching  over  us  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  our  fenfes.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  foul,  dif- 
tinct  from  our  own,  that  glides  into  us,  to  inform 
us  of  what  is  to  come,  when  we  cannot  yet  fee  it; 
though  futurity  be  always  prefent  to  that  Being 
who  created  all  things. 

In  the  bleak  and  rough  climates  of  Canada, 
where  the  people  live  by  hunting,  their  nerves 
are  apt  to  be  painfully  affected  by  the  inclemency 
cf  the  weather,  and  by  fatigue  and  long  abfti- 
nenee.  Then  thefe  favages  have  melancholy  and 
troublefome  dreams ;  they  imagine  they  are  fur- 
rounded  with  enemies ;  they  fee  their  town  fur- 
prifed3  and  deluged  in  blood  j  they  receive  inju- 
ries 
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ries  and  wounds  ;  their  wives,  their  children,  their  b  O  O  K 
friends  are  carried  off.  When  they  awake,  they  ^  ^^1 
take  thefe  vifions  for  a  warning  from  the  gods  ; 
and  that  fear  which  firft  infpired  them  with  this 
idea,  adds  to  their  natural  ferocity,  by  the  me- 
lancholy caft  it  gives  to  their  thoughts,  and  their 
gloomy  complexions.  The  old  women,  who  are 
ufelefs  in  the  world,  dream  for  the  fafety  of  the 
commonwealth.  Some  weak  old  men  alfo,  like 
them  too,  dream  on  public  affairs,  in  which  they 
have  no  lhare  or  influence.  Young  men  who  are 
unfit  for  war,  or  laborious  exercifes,  will  dream 
too,  that  they  may  bear  fome  part  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  clan.  In  vain  hath  it  been  at- 
tempted, during  two  centuries,  to  remove  illufi- 
ons  fo  deeply  rooted.  The  favages  have  con- 
itantly  replied,  Tou  Chrifiians  laugh  at  the  faith 
we  have  in  dreams,  and  yet  require  us  to  believe 
things  infinitely  more  improbable.  Thus  we  fee  in 
thefe  untutored  nations .  the  feeds  of  prieftcraft, 
with  all  it's  train  of  evils. 

Were  it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and 
dreams,  there  would  fcarce  ever  be  any  contentions 
among  them.  Europeans,  who  have  lived  long  in 
thofe  countries,  affure  us  they  never  faw  an  Indian 
in  a  paffion.  Without  fuperftition,  there  would  be 
as  few  national  as  private  quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  molt  commonly  ad* 
jufted  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  refpect 
fhewn  by  the  nation  to  the  aggrieved  party,  foothes 
his  felf-love,  and  difpofes  him  to  peace.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  prevent  quarrels,  or  to  put  an 
end  to  hoftilities  between  two  nations. 

War  often  takes  it's  rife  from  hunting.  When 
two  companies,  which  were  feparated  by  aforefta 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  happen  to  meet,  and 
to   interfere   with  each  other's  fport,  they  foon 
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BOOKquarrel,  and  turn  thofe  weapons  againfl:  one 
xv*  another  which  were  intended  for  the  deftruction 
of  bears.  This  flight  fkirmifh  is  a  fource  of  eter- 
nal difcord.  The  vanquifhed  party  vows  impla- 
cable vengeance  againir.  the  conquerors,  a  na- 
tional hatred  which  will  be  maintained  by  their 
pofterity,  and  be  rekindled  from  their  afhes. 
The  mutual  wounds  which  both  parties  fuffer  in 
fkirmiihes  of  this  kind,  fometimes  put  a  ftop  to 
thefe  contentions ;  when  on  each  fide  they  hap- 
pen to  be  occafioned  by  fome  impetuous  young 
men,  who  in  the  heat  of  youth  may  have  been 
tempted  to  remove  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  in 
order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  military  (kill.  But 
the  contentions  between  whole  nations  are  not 
eafily  excited. 

The  declaration  of  war,  when  it  appears  necef- 
fary,  is  not  left  to  the  judgment  and  decifion  of 
one  man.  The  nation  meets,  and  the  chief  fpeaks. 
He  ftates  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  caufes  of 
complaint.  The  matter  is  conhdered;  the  dangers 
and  the  confequences  of  a  rupture  are  weighed. 
The  orators  fpeak  directly  to  the  point,  without 
hefitation,  without  digremon,  or  without  miftak- 
ing  the  cafe.  The  arguments  are  difcuiTed  with  a 
ftrength  of  reafoning  and  eloquence  that  arifes 
from  the  evidence  and  fimplicity  of  the  matter  in 
difpute;  and  even  with  an  impartiality  which  is 
lefs  affected  by  their  ftrong  paiTions,  than  it  is 
among  us  by  a  combination  of  ideas.  If  war  be 
unanimoufly  determined  by  their  giving  a  general 
ihout,  the  allies  are  invited  to  join  in  it,  which 
they  feldotn  refufe,  as  they  always  have  fome  in- 
jury to  revenge,  or  tome  flain  to  replace  by  pri- 
soners. 

The  favages  next  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
chief.     When  a  certain  number  of  men  alterable 

to 
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to  execute  an  enterprife,  in  which  common  in-B  O  o  IC 
tereft  is  concerned,  one  perfon  among  them  muft  V-J^^ 
be  appointed  to  guide  the  motions  of  the  multi- 
tude, of  whom  he  mult  be  the  common  foul  ;  a 
foul  which  muft  command  them  all  as  imperioufly, 
as  it's  orders  are  iiiued  to  the  members  of  the 
body  which  it  inhabits,  and  which  muft  be 
obeyed  with  as  much  difpatch  and  punctuality. 
Whenever  this  identity  ceafes  diforder  is  intro- 
duced. It  is  no  longer  an  army  which  hath  the 
fame  object  in  view  ;  it  is  a  fet  of  diftinct  officers 
and  foldiers  who  have  each  of  them  their  particu- 
lar defigns.  That  fubordination  which  connects 
one  hundred  thoufand  men  with  all  their  powers 
to  one  commander,  is  the  chief  circumftance  of 
diftinctions  between  modern  and  ancient  warriors. 
Among  the  latter,  every  man  ufed  to  fingle  out 
Ills  enemy,  and  bid  him  defiance  in  the  midft  of 
the  throng.  An  engagement  was  nothing  more 
than  a  great  number  of  duels  fought  at  the  fame 
time,  upon  a  field  of  battle.  It  is  not  fo  at  pre- 
fent :  our  armies  confift  of  deep,  large,  and  clofe 
bodies  of  men,  placed  upon  a  line,  prefled  toge- 
ther, and  moving  in  all  directions  as  one  fingle 
body.  Formerly  an  engagement  was  a  duel  be- 
tween man  and  man,  at  prefent,  it  is  a  duel  of 
one  body  of  men  ngaintt  another.  The  leaft  want 
of  fubordination  would  bring  on  confufion,  and 
confufion  would  occafiGn  a  horrid  rnaflacre  and  a 
humiliating  defeat. 

The  diflike  which  the  favages  of  Canada  have 
for  whatever  may  reftrain  their  independence, 
hath  not  prevented  them  from  perceiving  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  having  a  military  chief.  They  have 
always  l.»  en  led  to  action  by  commanders,  and 
phyfiognomy  hath  been  always  attended  to  in  the 
choice  they  have  made  of  them.     This  might  be 

a  very 
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O  O  K  a  very  fallacious,  and  even  ridiculous,  way  of 
xv-  forming  a  judgment  of  men,  where  they  have 
been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  to  difguife  their 
real  fentiments,  and  where,  by  a  conftant  prac- 
tice of  diffimulation  and  artificial  paflions,  the 
countenance  is  no  longer  expreflive  of  the  mind. 
But  a  favage,  who  is  folely  guided  by  nature, 
and  is  acquainted  with  it's  workings,  feldom 
miftakes  in  the  judgment  he  forms  at  firfl:  fight. 
The  chief  requifite,  next  to  a  warlike  afpeft,  is 
a  ftrong  voice  ;  becaufe,  in  armies  that  march 
without  drums  or  clarions,  in  order  more  effec- 
tually to  furprifc  the  enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper 
to  found  an  alarm,  or  to  give  the  fignal  for  the 
onfet,  as  the  terrible  voice  of  a  chief,  who  {houts 
and  ftrikes  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  bed  re- 
commendations for  a  general  are  his  exploits. 
Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  boaft  of  his  victories,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  the  firit  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  march  foremoft  to  meet  danger ;  to  tell  what 
he  has  done,  in  order  to  (hew  what  he  will  do ; 
and  the  favages  think  felf-commendation  not  un- 
becoming a  hero  who  can  fnew  his  fears. 

He  who  is  chofen  to  be  chief,  and  to  lead  on 
the  reft  in  the  path  of  glory,  never  fails  to  ha- 
rangue them.  "  Comrades, "  fays  he,  "  the 
cc  bones  of  our  brethren  are  ftill  uncovered.  They 
"  cry  out  againft  us;  we  mufl:  fatisfy  them. 
"  Young  men,  to  arms;  fill  your  quivers;  paint 
"  yourfelves  with  gloomy  colours  that  may  ftrike 
"  terror.  Let  the  woods  ring  with  our  war- 
"  fongs.  Let  us  footh  the  dead  with  the  (houts 
"  of  vengeance.  Let  us  go  and  bathe  in  the 
"  blood  of  our  enemies,  take  prifoners,  and  fight 
w  as  long  as  water  (hall  flow  in  the  river;?,  and  as 
"  long  as  the  fun  and  moon  fhall  remain  fixed  in 
«c  the  firmament." 

i  At 
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At  thefe  words  thofe  brave  men,  who  are  eager  book 
for  war,  go  to  the  chief,  and  fay,  We  willjharetbs 
danger  with  thee.  So  you  foall^  replies  the  chief ; 
ive  •willjbare  it  together.  But  as  no  perfoafions  are 
made  ufe  of  to  induce  any  one  to  join  the  army, 
left  a  falfe  point  of  honour  fhould  compel  men  of 
no  courage  to  take  the  field,  a  man  muft  undergo 
many  trials  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  foldier. 
If  a  young  man,  who  has  never  yet  faced  the 
enemy,  fhould  betray  the  leaft  impatience,  when, 
after  long  abftinence,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fcorch- 
ing  heat  of  the  fun,  the  intenfe  frofts  of  the  night, 
or  the  flings  of  infects,  he  would  be  declared  in- 
capable and  unworthy  to  bear  arms.  Are  the  fol- 
diers  of  our  militias  and  armies  formed  in  this 
manner  ?  On  the  contrary,  what  a  mournful  and 
ominous  ceremony  is  our's !  Men  who  have  not 
been  able  to  efcape  being  preffed  into  the  fervice, 
or  could  not  procure  an  exemption  by  purchafe, 
or  by  virtue  of  fome  privilege,  march  heavily 
along,  with  downcaft  looks,  and  pale  dejected 
faces,  before  a  magiflrate,  whofe  office  is  odious 
to  the  people,  and  whofe  honefly  is  doubtful. 
The  afflicted  and  trembling  parents  feem  to  be 
following  their  fon  to  the  grave.  A  black  fcrollj 
ilfuing  from  a  fatal  urn,  points  out  the  victims 
which  the  prince  devotes  to  war.  A  diffracted 
mother  in  vain  prefies  her  fon  to  her  bofom,  and 
flrives  to  detain  him ;  he  is  torn  from  her  arms,  and 
flie  bids  him  an  eternal  farewel,  curfing  the  day 
of  her  marriage,  and  that  of  her  delivery.  It  is 
not  certainly  by  fuch  facrifices  that  good  foldiers 
are  to  be  acquired.  It  is  not  with  fuch  fcenes  of 
diftrefs  and  confternation  that  the  favages  go  to 
meet  victory.  They  march  out  in  the  midfl  of 
feftivity,  fmging  and  dancing.  The  young  mar- 
ried women  follow  their  hufbands  for  a  day  or 

two, 
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BOOK  two,  without  fhewing  any  figns  of  grief  or  forrow. 
XY*  Thefe  women,  who  do  not  even  utter  a  groan  in 
the  pangs  of  child-birth,  would  fcom  to  foften 
the  minds  of  the  defenders  and  avengers  of  their 
country,  by  the  tears  even  of  tendernefs  and  com- 
panion. 

The  weapons  of  thefe  favage  nations  are  a  kind 
of  fpcar,  armed  with  fharp  bones,  and  a  fmall  club 
of  very  hard  wood,  of  a  round  figure,  and  with 
one  cutting  edge.  1  nftead  of  thefe  laft ,  fince  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  they  make  ufe 
of  a  hatchet,  which  they  manage  with  amazing 
dexterity.  Mod  of  them  have  no  inftrument  of 
defence  :  but  if  they  attack  the  palifades  that  fur- 
round  a  town,  they  cover  their  body  with  a  thin 
plank.  Some  of  them  ufed  to  wear  a  kind  of 
cuirafs,  made  with  plaited  reeds;  but  they  left 
it  off,  on  finding  it  was  not  proof  againft  fire- 
arms. 

The  army  is  followed  by  dreamers,  who  affume 
the  name  of  jugglers,  and  are  too  often  fufFered  to 
determine  the  military  operations.  They  march 
without  any  colours.  All  the  warriors,  who  are 
almofl:  naked,  that  they  may  be  the  more  alert  in 
battle,  rub  their  bodies  with  coal,  to  appear  more 
terrible,  or  with  mould,  that  they  may  not  be  fo 
eafily  feen  at  a  diftance,  and  by  that  means  may  be 
better  able  to  furprife  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding 
their  natural  intrepidity  and  averiion  for  all  dil- 
guife,  their  wars  are  carried  on  with  artifice.  Thefe 
Itratagems,  common  to  all  nations,  whether  favage 
or  civilized,  are  become  nccefiary  to  the  petty 
nations  of  Canada.  They  would  have  totally  de- 
ftroyed  one  another,  had  they  not  made  the  glory 
of  their  chiefs  to  confifi:  in  bringing  home  all  their 
companions,  rather  than  in  fhedding  the  blood  of 
their  foes.     Honour,   therefore,  is  to  be  gained 

by 
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by  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  he  is  prepared.  B  001c 
Thefc  people,  whofe  fenfes  have  never  been  im-  ,^^j 
paired,  are  extremely  quick  in  their  fmell,  and 
can  dilcover  the  places  where  men  have  trod.  By 
the  keennefs  of  that  and  of  their  fight,  it  is  faid 
they  can  trace  footfteps  that  are  made  upon  the 
fhorteft  grafs,  upon  the  dry  ground,  and  even 
upon  (tone;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  footfleps 
can  difcover  to  what  nation  the  adventurers  belong. 
Perhaps,  they  may  do  this  by  the  leaves  from  the 
forefts  which  always  cover  the  ground. 

When  they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  furprife  the 
enemy,  they  difcharge  a  whole  volley  of  arrows, 
and  fall  upon  them  with  their  clubs  or  hatchets. 
If  they  are  upon  their  guard,  or  well  intrenched, 
they  retreat  if  they  can ;  if  not,  they  fight  till  they 
conquer  or  die.  The  victorious  party  difpatch 
the  wounded  whom  they  cannot  carry  off,  fcalp 
the  dead,  and  take  fome  prifoners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  having  previoufly  engraven  upon 
it  the  mark  of  his  nation,  that  of  his  family,  and 
efpecially  his  own  picture  ;  that  is  to  fay,  an  oval 
with  the  figures  marked  on  his  own  face.  Others 
paint  all  thefe  enfigns  of  honour,  or  rather  tro- 
phies of  victory,  on  the  (tump  of  a  tree,  or  on  a 
piece  of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up  with  feveral 
colours.  To  this  they  add  the  hiftory,  not  only 
of  the  battle,  but  of  the  whole  campaign,  in  hiero- 
glyphic characters.  Next  to  the  picture  of  the 
general,  the  number  of  his  foldiers  is  marked  by 
fo  many  lines ;  that  of  the  prifoners  by  fo  many 
little  images,  and  that  of  the  dead  by  fo  many 
human  figures  without  heads.  Such  are  the  ex- 
prefTive  and  technical  figns  which,  in  all  original 
Societies,  have  preceded  the  ait  of  writing  and 
pjinling,  and  the  voluminous  libraries  which  fill 

the 
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BOO  Kthe  palaces  of  the  rich  and  idle,  and  embarrafs  the 
xv-     minds  of  the  learned. 

The  hidory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  fhort 
one  ;  they  make  hade  to  defcribe  it,  for  fear  the 
enemy  fhould  rally  and  fall  upon  them.  The  con- 
queror glories  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  never 
flops  till  he  reaches  his  own  territory  and  his  own 
town.  There  he  is  received  with  the  warmed 
tranfports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  reward  in  the  ap- 
plaufes  of  his  countrymen.  A  debate  then  enfues, 
how  the  prifoners,  who  are  the  only  advantage  of 
their  victory,  fhall  be  difpofed  of. 

The  molt  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  thofe 
who  are  chofen  to  replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in 
the  lait  action,  or  in  former  battles.  This  adop- 
tion has  been  wifely  contrived,  to  perpetuate  na- 
tions, which  would  foon  be  deflroyed  by  frequent 
wars.  The  prifoners  being  once  incorporated  into 
a  family,  become  coufins,  uncles,  fathers,  bro- 
thers, hufbands  ;  in  fhort,  they  fucceed  to  any 
degree  of  confanguinity,  in  which  the  deceafed 
flood,  whofe  place  they  fupply ;  and  thefe  affec- 
tionate titles  convey  all  their  rights  to  them,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  bind  them  to  all  their 
engagements.  Far  from  being  averfe  for  attach- 
ing themfelves  with  all  proper  affection  to  the 
family  that  has  adopted  them,  they  will  not  refufe 
even  to  take  up  arms  againd  their  own  country- 
men. Yet  this  is  furely  a  ftrong  inverfion  of  the 
ties  of  nature.  They  mud  be  very  weak  men, 
thus  to  fhift  the  object  of  their  regard  with  the 
viciflitudes  of  fortune.  The  truth  is,  that  war 
feems  to  cancel  all  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  to 
confine  a  man's  feelings  to  himfelf  alone.  Hence 
arifes  that  union  between  friends  among  the  la- 
vages, which  is  obferved  to  be  dronger  than  that 
which  fubfids  between  relations.     Thofe  who  are 

to 
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to  fight  and  die  together,  are  more  firmly  at-BOOK 
tached,  than  thofe  who  are  born  together,  or  t_J^v 
under  the  Tame  roof.  When  war  or  death  has 
diflblved  that  confanguinity  which  is  cemented  by 
nature,  or  has  been  formed  by  choice,  the  fame 
fate  which  loads  the  lavage  with  chains,  gives  him 
new  relations  and  friends.  Cuftom  and  common 
confent  have  authorized  this  lingular  law,  which 
undoubtedly  fprang  from  necefiity. 

But  it  iometimes  happens  that  a  prifoner  re- 
fufes  this  adoption ;  fometimes  that  he  is  excluded 
from  it.  A  tall  handibme  prifoner  had  loft  feve- 
ral  of  his  fingers  in  battle.  This  circumllance 
was  not  noticed  at  firft.  Friend,  faid  the  widow 
to  whom  he  v/as  allotted,  we  had  chofen  you  to  live 
with  us ;  but  in  the  condition  you  appear,  unable  to 
fight  and  to  defend  us,  of  what  ufe  is  life  to  you! 
Death  is  certainly  preferable.  I  am  of  the  fame 
opinion,  anfwered  the  lavage.  Well  then,  replied 
the  woman,  this  evening  you  Jhall  be  tied  to  the  flake. 
For  your  own  glory,  and  for  the  honour  of  your  family 
who  have  adopted  you,  remember  to  behave  like  a  man 
ef  courage.  He  promifed  he  would,  and  kept  his 
word.  For  three  days  he  endured  the  moft  cruel 
torments,  with  a  conftancy  and  cheerfulnels 
that  fet  them  all  at  defiance.  His  new  family 
never  forfook  him,  but  encouraged  him  by  their 
applaufe,  and  fupplied  him  with  drink  and  to- 
bacco in  the  midfl:  of  his  fufferings.  What  a 
mixture  of  virtue  and  ferocioufnefs  !  Every  thing 
is  great  in  thefe  people  who  are  not  enflaved. 
This  is  the  fublime  of  nature,  in  all  it's  horrors 
and  it's  beauties. 

The  captives  whom  none  chufe  to  adopt,  are 
foon  condemned  to  death.  The  victims  are 
prepared  for  it  by  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
infpire  them  with  a  fondnefs  for  life.     The  bcffc 

Vol.  V.  N  fare, 
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BOOK  fare,  the  kindefl:  ufage,  the  moft  endearing  names, 
XJ^  are  laviihed  upon  them.  They  are  even  fome- 
times  indulged  with  women  to  the  very  moment 
of  their  ientence.  Is  this  compaflion,  or  is  it  a 
refinement  of  barbarity?  At  lafl  a  herald  comes, 
and  acquaints  the  wretch  that  the  pile  is  ready. 
Brother,  fays  he,  be  patient,  you  are  going  to  be 
burnt.  Very  well  brother,  fays  the  priibner,  I  thank 
you. 

These  words  are  received  with  general  ap- 
plaufe;  but  the  women  are  the  moft  violent  in 
their  expreflions  of  the  common  joy.  She  to 
whom  the  prifoner  is  delivered  up,  inftantly  in- 
vokes the  made  of  a  father,  a  hufband,  a  fon,  the 
deareft  friend,  whofe  death  is  flill  unrevenged. 
Draw  near,  {he  cries,  I  am  preparing  afeqft  for  thee. 
Come  and  drink  large  draughts  of  the  broth  I  intend 
to  give  thee.  This  warrior  is  going  to  be  put  into  the 
cauldron.  They  will  apply  hot  hatchets  all  over  his 
body  :  They  willfcalp  him.  They  will  drink  out  of 
his  f cull ;  Thou  fh alt  be  avenged  and  faiisfted. 

This  furious  woman  then  rufhes  upon  her  vic- 
tim, who  is  tied  to  a  poft  near  the  fiery  pile,  and 
by  {hiking  or  maiming  him,  {he  gives  the  fignal 
for  the  intended  cruelties.  There  is  not  a  wo- 
man, or  child,  in  the  clan  whom  this  fight  has 
brought  together,  who  does  not  take  a  part  in 
torturing  and  flaying  the  miferable  captive.  Some 
pierce  his  flefh  with  firebrands ;  others  cut  it  in 
ilices ;  fome  tear  off  his  nails ;  while  others  cut 
off  his  fingers,  road  them,  and  devour  them  be- 
fore his  face.  Nothing  flops  his  executioners 
but  the  fear  of  haftening  his  end :  they  ft udy  to 
prolong  his  fufferings  for  whole  days,  and  fome- 
times  they  make  him  linger  for  a  week. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  torments,  the  hero  fings, 
in  a  barbarous  but  heroic  manner,  the  glory  of 

his 
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his  former  victories ;  he  fings  the  pleafurc  he  for-B  O  o  K 
merly  took  in  flaying  his  enemies.  His  expiring 
voice  is  raifed,  to  exprefs  the  hope  he  entertains 
of  being  revenged;  and  to  tell  his  perfecutors 
that  they  know  not  how  to  avenge  their  ancef- 
tors,  whom  he  had  mafTacred.  He  chufes  to 
bid  defiance  to  his  executioners,  the  moment 
when  their  rage  appears  rather  flackened  ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  excite  it  anew,  in  order  that  the 
excefs  of  his  fufferings  may  difplay  the  excefs  of 
his  courage.  It  is  a  conflict  between  the  victim 
and  his  tormentors;  a  dreadful  challenge  between 
conftancy  in  fufferings,  and  obftinacy  in  torturing. 
But  the  fenfe  of  glory  predominates.  Whether 
this  intoxication  of  enthufiafmfufpends,  or  wholly 
benumbs,  all  fenfe  of  pain;  or  whether  cuftom 
and  education  alone  produce  thefe  prodigies  of 
heroifm,  certain  it  is,  that  the  fufferer  dies  with- 
out ever  fhedding  a  tear  or  heaving  a  figh.  Let 
fanatics  of  all  falfe  religions  no  longer  boail  the 
conftancy  of  their  martyrs :  the  favage  of  nature 
goes  beyond  all  their  miraculous  accounts. 

How  (hall  we  account  for  this  infenfibility  ?  Is 
it  owen  to  the  climate,  or  to  the  manner  of  life? 
Colder  blood,  thicker  humours,  a  conftitution 
rendered  more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the 
air  and  the  ground,  may  doubtlefs  blunt  the  irri- 
tability of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  Canada.  Men 
who  are  constantly  expofed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  and 
the  perils  of  war,  contract  fuch  a  rigidity  of  fi- 
bres, fuch  a  habit  of  fuffering,  as  makes  them 
infenfible  to  pain.  It  is  faid  the  favages  are  fcarce 
ever  convulfed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  whether 
they  die  of  ficknefs  or  of  a  wound.  As  they 
have  no  apprehenfions,  either  of  the  approaches 
or  the  confequences  of  death,  their  imagination 
N  2  does 
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BOOK  does  not  fuggefl  that  artificial  fenfibility  againfl 
xv-  which  nature  has  guarded  them.  Their  whole 
lire,  whether  confidered  in  a  natural  or  moral 
view,  is  calculated  to  infpire  them  with  a  contempt 
for  death,  which  we  fo  much  dread  ;  and  to  ena- 
ble them  to  overcome  the  fenfe  of  pain,  which  is 
increafed  by  our  indulgences. 

But  a  circumftance  (fill  more  aftonifhing  in  the 
character  of  the  Indians  than  their  refolution   in 
fupporting  tortures,  is  the  rancour  that  appears  in 
their  revenge.     It  is  dreadful  to   think  that  man 
may  become  the    moil    cruel  of  all  animals.     In 
general,  revenge  is  not   profecuted  with  cruelty 
either  among  nations,  or  between  individuals  who 
are  governed  by  good  laws  ;  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  protect   the  fubject,  reftrain  him 
from  committing  injuries.     Vengeance    is   not  a 
very  lively  principle  in  wars  that   are   carried  on 
between   great   nations,  becaufe   they  have   but 
little  to  fear  from  their  enemies.     But  in   thofe 
petty  nations,  where  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the 
power  of  the   (late  belongs   to  each    individual, 
where  the  lofs  of  one  man  endangers  the  whole 
community,  war  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  fpirit  of 
revenge   that   actuates  the  whole  body.     Among 
independent  men,  who  entertain  a  degree  of  efteem 
for  themfelves,  which  can  never  be  felt  by  men 
who  are  under  fubjection ;  among  favages  whofe 
affections  are  very  lively,  and  confined  to  a  few 
objects,  injuries   muft    neceffarily  be  refented   to 
the  greateft  degree,  becaufe  they  affect  the  perfon 
in  the  moft  fenfible   manner  :  the  affaffination  of 
a  friend,  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  or  of  a  fellow- 
citizen,    muft    be  avenged  by  the  death  of  the 
affaifin.     Thefe    beloved    fliades   are  continually 
calling    out    for   vengeance    from   their   graves. 
They  wander   about  in   the  forefls,  amidfl   the 
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mournful  accents  of  the  birds  of  night  ;  they  ap-  B  O  O  K 

pear  in  the  phofphorus  and  in  the  lightning;  and  v ~v 

fuperftition  pleads  for  them  in  the  afflicted  or  in- 
cenfed  hearts  of  their  friends. 

When  we  confider  the  hatred  which  the  hordes 
of  thefe  favages  bear  to  each  other ;  the  hardfhips 
they  undergo  ;  the  fcarcity  they  are  often  expofed 
to  ;  the  frequency  oi  their  wars  ;  the  fmail  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  ;  the  numbcrlefs  fnares  we  lay 
for  them  ;  we  catnfiot  but  forefee  that,  in  lefs  than 
three  centuries,  the  whole  race  will  be  extinct. 
What  judgment  will  pofterity  form  of  this  fpecies 
of  men,  who  will  exifl  only  in  the  defcriptions 
of  travellers  ?  Will  not  the  accounts  given  of 
the  favages  appear  to  them  in  the  fame  light  as 
the  fables  of  antiquity  do  to  us  ?  It  will  fpeak  of 
them,  as  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas  are  fpoken 
of  by  us.  How  many  contradictions  will  not 
pofterity  difcover  in  their  cuftoms  and  manners ! 
Will  not  fuch  of  our  writings  as  may  then  have 
efcaped  the  deftrucYive  hand  of  time,  pafs  for 
romantic  inventions,  like  thofe  which  Plato  has 
left  us  concerning  the  ancient  Atlantica  ? 

The  character  of  the  North-Americans,  as  we  The 
have  defcribed    it,  had    Angularly  difplayed  itfelf  .French 
in  the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and   the  Algon-  dently 
quins.     Thefe  two  nations,  the  moil  numerous  in  fake  apart 
Canada,  had  formed  a  kind  of  confederacy.  The  JJ  thYfa™ 
former,  who  tilled  the  ground,  imparted  their  pro-  vages? 
duciions  to  their  allies,  who  in  return  fhared  with 
them  the  fruits   of  their  chace.     Connected    by 
their   reciprocal    wants,  they   mutually  defended 
each    other.      During  the  feafon  when  all  the   la- 
bours of  agriculture  were  interrupted  by  the  fnow 
on  the  ground,  they  lived  together.     The  Algon- 
quins  went  a  hunting  :  and  the  Iroquois  (laid  at 

home, 
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BOO  Khome,  to  (kin  the  beads,  cure  the  flefli,  and  drefs 
xv.    the  hides. 

It  happened  one  year  that  a  party  of  Algon- 
quins,  who  were  not  very  dextrous,  or  much  ufed 
to  the  chace,  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  Iroquois, 
who  attended  them,  defired  leave  to  try  whether 
they  fhould  fucceed  better.  This  requeft,  which 
had  fometimes  been  complied  with,  was  not 
granted.  Irritated  at  this  unfeafonable  rcfufal, 
they  went  out  privately  in  the  night,  and  brought 
home  a  great  number  of  animals.  The  Algon- 
quins  greatly  mortified,  to  blot  out  the  very  re- 
membrance of  their  difgrace,  waited  till  the  Iro- 
quois huntfmen  were  afleep,  and  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  maflacre  occafioned  a  great  alarm. 
The  offended  nation  demanded  juftiee,  which  was 
haughtily  refufed  ;  and  they  were  given  to  under- 
fcand  that  they  mud  not  expect  the  fmallelt  fatis- 
faction. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  contemptuous 
treatment,  vowed  that  they  would  either  be  re- 
venged, or  that  they  would  perifh  in  the  attempt. 
But  not  being  powerful  enough  to  venture  to  at- 
tack their  haughty  adverfaries,  they  removed  to 
a  greater  diftance  in  order  to  try  their  ftrength, 
and  improve  their  military  (kill,  by  making  war 
againfl  fome  lefs  formidable  nations.  As  foon  as 
they  had  learnt  to  approach  like  foxes,  to  attack 
like  lions,  and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  they  exprefs 
themfelves,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  encoun- 
ter the  Algonquins;  and,  therefore,  carried  on  a 
war  againfl:  them  with  a  degree  of  ferocioufnefs 
proportionable  to  their  refentment. 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  animofities 

were  kindled  throughout  Canada,  that  the  French 

rnade  their  firfl  appearance  in  that  country.     The 

Montagnez,  who  inhabited  the  lower  parts  of  the 

i  river 
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river  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  Algonquins,  who  were  e 
fettled  upon  it's  banks,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal ; 
the  Hurons,  who  were  difperled  about  the  lake 
that  bears  that  name  ;  and  fome  lefs  confiderablc 
nations,  who  wandered  about  in  the  intermediate 
fpaces;  were  all  inclined  to  favour  the  fettlement 
of  the  ftrangers  :  thefe  feveral  nations  combined 
againft  the  Iroquois,  and,  unable  to  withftand 
them,  imagined  that  they  might  find  in  their  new 
gueft  an  unexpected  refource,  which  would  in- 
fure  them  fuccefs.  From  the  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  the  French,  which  feemed  as  if  it  were 
formed  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
racter, they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrels,  and  were  not  difappointed. 
Champlain,  who  ought  to  have  availed  himfelf  of 
the  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  Europeans  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Americans,  did  not 
even  attempt  it.  He  warmly  efpoufed  the  inte- 
refts  of  his  neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in 
purfuit  of  their  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  was  near  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  more  than  forty  in  breadth. 
It  was  bounded  by  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake  Onta- 
rio, the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  celebrated 
countries  fince  known  by  the  names  of  New-York 
and  Penfylvania.  The  fpace  between  thefe  vafi: 
limits  was  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  and  was 
inhabited  by  five  nations,  which  could  bring  about 
twenty  thoufand  warriors  into  the  field ;  though 
they  are  now  reduced  to  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred. 
They  formed  a  kind  of  league  or  affociation,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Swifs  or  the  Dutch.  Their 
deputies  met  once  a  year,  to  hold  their  feaft  of 
union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  interefts  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Though 
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BOOK  Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expecl  to  be  again 
attacked  by  enemies  who  had  fo  often  been  con- 
quered, they  were  not  unprepared.  The  engage- 
ment was  begun  with  equal  confidence  on  both 
fides  ;  one  relying  on  their  ufual  fuperiority ;  the 
other  on  the  amftance  of  their  new  ally,  whofe 
fire-arms  could  not  fail  of  infuring  the  victory. 
And,  indeed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain,  and  the 
two  Frenchmen  who  attended  him,  fired  a  fhot, 
which  killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  a  third,  than  the  whole  army  fled 
in  the  utmoft  amazement  and  confirmation. 

This  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  induced 
them  to  think  of  changing  their  mode  of  defence. 
In  the  next  campaign,  they  judged  it  necefiary  to 
intrench  themfelves,  to  elude  the  force  of  wea- 
pons they  were  unacquainted  with.  But  their 
precaution  was  ineffectual.  Notwithftanding  an 
obftinate  refiftance,  their  intrenchments  were  for- 
ced by  the  Indians,  fupported  by  a  brifker  fire  from 
a  greater  number  of  Frenchmen,  than  appeared  in 
the  firil  expedition.  The  Iroquois  were  almoft  all 
killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who  had  efcaped  from 
the  engagement  were  precipitated  into  a  river,  and 
drowned. 

This  nation  would  probably  have  been  de- 
ftroyed,  or  compelled  to  live  in  peace,  had  not 
the  Dutch,  who  in  1610  founded  the  colony  of 
New  Belgia  in  their  neighbourhood,  furnifhed 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Poflibly  too 
they  might  fecretly  foment  their  divifions,  the  furs 
taken  from  the  enemy  during  the  continuance  of 
Jioftilities  being  a  greater  objeft  than  thofe  they 
could  procure  from  their  own  chace.  However 
this  may  be,  this  connection  reftored  the  balance 
between  both  parties.  Various  hoftilities  and  in- 
juries  were   committed   by  each   nation,  which 

weakened 
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weakened  the  (trength  of  both.  This  perpetual  BOOK 
ebb  and  flow  of  fuccefs,  which,  in  governments,  v_J^wl 
actuated  by  motives  of  intereft  rather  than  of 
revenge,  would  infallibly  have  reftored  tranquil- 
lity, ferved  but  to  increafe  animofities,  and  to 
exafperate  a  number  of  little  clans,  bent  upon 
each  other's  deflruction.  The  confequence  was, 
that  the  weakeft  of  thefe  petty  nations  were  foon 
deftroyed;  and  the  reft  were  gradually  reduced  to 
nothing. 

These  deftructive  events  did  not  however  con- The 
tribute  to  advance  the  power  of  the  French.     In  ferment 
1627,  they  had  only  three  wretched  fettlements,  makes  no 
furrounded  with  pales.     The  largeft  of  thefe  con- xhf  Sufe 
tained  but  fifty  inhabitants,  including  men,  wo- of  this, 
men,  and  children.     The  climate  had  not  proved 
deftructive  to  the  people   fent  there:  though  fe- 
vere,    it    was    wholefome,    and   the    Europeans 
ftrengthened  their  conftitutions  without  endanger- 
ing their  lives.    The  little  progrefs  they  made  was 
entirely   owen   to    an   exclufive  company,  whofe 
chief  defigns  were  not  fo  much  intended  to  create 
a  national  power  in  Canada,  as  to  enrich  them- 
felves   by  the  fur  trade.     This  evil  might  have 
been    immediately  removed,  by    abolifhing   this 
monopoly,  and  allowing  a  free  trade  ;  but  it  was 
not  then  time  to  adopt  fo  fimple  a  theory.     The 
government,  however,  chofe   only  to  employ  a 
more  numerous  afTociation,  compofed  of  men  of 
greater  property  and  credit. 

They  gave  them  the  difpofal  of  the  fettlements 
that  were  or  mould  be  formed  in  Canada,  together 
with  a  power  of  fortifying  and  governing  them  as 
they  thought  proper,  and  of  making  war  or  peace, 
as  mould  bed  promote  their  intereft.  The  whole 
trade  by  fea  and  land  was  allowed  them  for  a  term, 
of  fifteen  years,  except  the  cod  and  whale  fiihe- 

ries, 
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Kries,  which  were  left  open  to  all.  Tne  beaver  and 
all  the  fur  trade  was  granted  to  the  company  for 
ever. 

To  all  thefe  were  added  further  encourage- 
ments. The  king  made  a  prefent  of  two  large 
ihips  to  the  company,  which  confided  of  feven 
hundred  proprietors.  Twelve  of  the  principal 
were  raifed  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Gentlemen, 
and  even  the  clergy,  already  too  rich,  were  in- 
vited to  fhare  in  this  trade.  The  company  were 
allowed  the  liberty  of  fending  and  exporting  all 
kinds  of  commodities  and  merchandise,  free  of 
any  duty  whatfoever.  A  perfon,  who  exercifed 
any  trade  in  the  colony  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years, 
was  entitled  to  the  freedon  of  the  fame  trade  in 
France.  The  lad  favour  granted  them  was  the 
free  entry  of  all  goods  manufactured  in  thofe  dif- 
tant  regions.  This  fingular  privilege,  the  mo- 
tives of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  gave  the 
manufactures  of  New  France  an  infinite  advan- 
tage over  thofe  of  the  mother-country,  who  were 
encumbered  with  a  variety  of  duties,  letters  of 
mafterfhip,  charges  for  (lamps,  and  with  all  the 
impediments  which  ignorance  and  avarice  had 
multiplied  without  end. 

In  return  for  fo  many  marks  of  partiality,  the 
company,  which  had  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns  *,  engaged  to  bring  into  the  colony, 
in  the  year  1628,  which  was  the  firft  year  they 
enjoyed  their  charter,  two  or  three  hundred  arti- 
ficers of  fuch  trades  as  were  fitted  for  their  pur- 
poi'e  ;  and  fixteen  thoufand  men  before  the  year 
1643.  They  were  to  provide  them  with  lodging 
and  board,  to  maintain  them  for  three  years,  and 
afterwards  to  give  them  as  much  cleared  land 
as  would  be  neceffary  for  their  fubfillence,  with 

*  i-2,5col, 
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a   fufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  fow  it  the  firft  BOOK 
year. 

Fortune  did  not  fecond  the  endeavours  of  go- 
vernment in  favour  of  the  new  company.  The 
firft  (hips  they  fitted  out  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh, who  were  lately  at  variance  with  France,  on 
account  of  the  liege  of  Rochelle.  Richelieu  and 
Buckingham,  who  were  enemies  from  jealoufy, 
from  perfonal  character,  from  (late  intereft,  and 
from  every  motive  that  can  excite  an  irreconcil- 
able enmity  between  two  ambitious  minifters, 
took  this  opportunity  to  fpirit  up  the  two  kings 
they  governed,  and  the  two  nations  they  were  en- 
deavouring to  opprefs.  The  Englifh,  who  fought 
for  their  interefts,  gained  the  advantage  over  the 
French  ;  and  the  latter  loft  Canada  in  1629.  The 
council  of  Lewis  XIII.  were  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  this  fettlement,  that  they  were 
inclined  not  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  it ;  but 
the  pride  of  the  leading  man,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  company,  confidered  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  Englifh  as  a  perfonal  infult,  pre- 
vailed with  them  to  alter  their  opinion.  They 
met  with  lefs  difficulty  than  they  expe&ed ;  and 
Canada  was  reftored  to  the  French,  with  peace, 
in  1 63 1,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  en 
Laye. 

The  French  were  not  taught  by  adverfity.  The 
fame  ignorance,  the  fame  negligence,  prevailed 
after  the  recovery  of  Canada  as  before.  The  mo- 
nopolizing company  fulfilled  none  of  their  engage- 
ments. This  breach  of  faith,  far  from  being  pu- 
nifhed,  was,  in  a  manner,  rewarded  by  a  pro- 
longation of  their  charter.  The  clamours  of  all 
Canada  were  difregarded  at  fuch  a  diftance ;  and 
the  deputies,  fent  to  reprefent  it's  wretched  fitua- 
tion,   were  denied  accefs  to  the  throne,  where 

timid 
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BOOK  timid  truth  is  never  fuitcred  to  approach,  but  is 
J^L  j  awed  into  filence  by  threats  and  punifhments. 
This  behaviour,  equally  repugnant  to  humanity, 
private  intereft  and  good  policy,  was  attended 
with  fuch  confequences  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  it. 

The  French  had  formed  their  fettlement  im- 
properly. In  order  to  have  the  appearance  of 
reigning  over  an  immenfe  track  of  country,  and 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  furs,  they  had  placed  their 
habitations  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other, 
that  they  had  -fcarce  any  communication,  and 
were  unable  to  afford  each  other  any  afliftance. 
The  misfortunes  which  were  the  remit  of  this  im- 
prudence had  not  produced  any  alteration  in  their 
conduct  The  intereft  of  the  moment  made  them 
always  forget  the  pad,  and  prevented  them  from 
forefeeing  the  future.  They  were  not  properly  in 
a  fecial  ftate,  fince  the  magiftrates  could  not  fu- 
perintend  their  morals,  nor  government  provide 
for  the  fafety  of  their  perfons  and  property. 

The  audacious  and  ardent  Iroquois  foon  per- 
ceived the  defect  of  this  constitution,  and  pur- 
fued  meafures  to  avail  themfelves  of  it.  The 
weak  bands  of  favages  which  had  been  flickered 
from  their  fury,  deprived  of  that  fupport  which 
conflituted  their  fecurity,  foon  fled  before  them. 
The  fir fl:  fuccefs  infpired  the  Iroquois  with  the 
hopes  of  compelling  their  protectors  to  crofs  the 
fea  again,  and  even  of  being  able  to  deprive  thefe 
foreigners  of  their  children,  that  with  them  they 
might  fill  the  place  of  thofe  warriors  they  had 
loft  in  the  preceding  wars.  To  avoid  thefe  cala- 
mities and  humiliations,  the  French  were  obliged 
to  erect,  in  each  of  the  diftricts  which  they  occu- 
pied, a  kind  of  fort,  where  they  took  refuge,  and 
where  they  fheltcred   their  provifions  and    their 

cattle. 
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cattle,  at  the  approach  of  thefe  irreconcileable  book 
foes.  Thefe  palifadoes,  commonly  fupported  by^3v- 
fome  indifferent  guns,  were  never  forced,  and 
perhaps  even  never  blocked  up ;  but  whatever 
was  found  on  the  outfide  of  the  intrench ments, 
was  either  deftroyed,  or  carried  off  by  thefe  bar- 
barians* Such  was  the  mifery  and  deplorable 
ftate  of  the  colony,  that  it  was  reduced  to  fub- 
fift  upon  the  charitable  contributions  which  the 
miflionaries  received  from  Europe, 

The  French  miniflry,  at  length  awakened  from  The 
their  lethargy  by  that  general    commotion  which  French 

OJ     ,J         .     °  .  r  .       ,         r»re  roufed 

at  that  time  agitated  every  nation,  lent  a  body  or  from  their 
four  hundred  well-difciplined  troops  to  Canada  in *?? ftivi7* 
1662.     This  corps  was  reinforced  two  years  after.  whkh'thL 
The  French  gradually  recovered  an  abfolute   fu-c^angewas 
periority  over  the  Iroquois.     Three  of  their  na-effe^ed* 
tions,  alarmed  at   their  loffes,  made  propofals  for 
an  accommodation  ;  and   the  other   two  were  fo 
much  weakened,  that  they  were  induced   to  ac- 
cede to  it  in  1668..    At  this  time  the  colony  firfl 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  which  paved  the  way 
for  it's  profperity  ;  and  a  freedom  of  trade  con- 
tributed to  fecure  it.     The  beaver   trade  alone 
continued  to  be  monopolized. 

This  revolution  in  affairs  excited  induftry. 
The  former  colonifls,  whofe  weaknefs  had  till 
then  confined  them  within  their  fettlements,  now 
ventured  to  extend  their  plantations,  and  culti- 
vated them  with  greater  confidence  and  fuccefs. 
All  the  foldiers,  who  confented  to  fettle  in  the 
New  World,  obtained  their  difcharge,  together 
with  a  grant  of  fome  property.  The  officers  had 
lands  given  them  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
The  former  fettlements  were  improved  ;  and  new 
ones  eftablifhed,  wherever  the  interefl  or  fafety 
of  the  colony  required  it.  This  fpirit  and  acli- 
1  vity 
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BOOK  vity  occafioned  an  increafe  of  traffic  with  the  In- 
3_  dians,  and  revived  the  intercourfe  between  both 
continents.  This  profperity  feemed  likely  to  re- 
ceive additional  advantages  from  the  care  taken 
by  the  fuperintendants  of  the  colony,  not  only  to 
preferve  friendfhipwith  the  neighbouring  nations, 
but  likewife  to  eftablifh  peace  and  harmony 
among  themfelves.  Not  a  fingle  act  of  hoftility 
was  committed  throughout  an  extent  of  four  or 
five  hundred  leagues ;  a  circumftance,  perhaps, 
unheard-of  before  in  North  America.  It  fhould 
feem  that  the  French  had  kindled  the  war  at 
their  arrival,  only  to  extinguifh  it  the  more  ef- 
fectually. 

But  this  concord  could  not  continue  among 
people  who  were  always  armed  for  the  chace, 
unlefs  the  power  that  had  effected  it  fhould  pre- 
ferve it  by  the  fuperiority  of  it's  forces.  The 
Iroquois,  finding  this  precaution  was  neglected, 
refumed  that  refllefs  difpofition  arifing  from  their 
love  of  revenge  and  dominion.  They  were,  how- 
ever, careful  to  continue  on  good  terms  with  all 
who  were  either  allies  or  neighbours  to  the 
French,  Notwithftanding  this  moderation,  they 
were  told  that  they  muft  immediately  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  reftore  all  the  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  or  expect  to  fee  their  country  deftroyed,and 
their  habitations  burnt  down.  This  haughty  fum- 
mons  incenfed  their  pride.  They  anfwered,  that 
they  mould  never  fufTer  the  leaft  incroachment  on 
their  independence ;  and  that  they  mould  make 
the  French  fenfible,  that  they  were  friends  not  to 
be  neglected,  and  enemies  not  to  be  defpifed.  But, 
as  they  were  daggered  with  the  air  of  authority 
that  had  been  aflumed,  they  complied  in  part  with 
the  terms  required  of  them  ;  and  the  affair  was 
thus  compromifed. 

But 
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But  this  kind  of  humiliation  rather  increafedB  O  o  it 
the  refentment  of  a  people  more  accuftomed  to ,  ^v# 
commit  than  to  fufFer  injuries.  The  Englilh,  who 
in  1664  had  difpofiefled  the  Dutch  of  New  Bel- 
gia,  and  remained  matters  of  the  territory  they 
had  acquired,  which  they  had  called  New  York, 
availed  themfelves  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  Iro- 
quois. They  not  only  excited  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
cord,  but  added  preients  to  induce  them  to  break 
with  the  French.  The  fame  artifices  were  ufed  to 
feduce  the  reft  of  their  allies.  Thofe  who  adhered 
to  their  allegiance  were  attacked.  All  were  in- 
vited, and  fome  compelled  to  bring  their  beaver 
and  other  furs  to  New  York,  where  they  fold  at  a 
higher  price  than  in  the  French  colony. 

Denonville,  who  had  lately  been  fent  to  Ca- 
nada to  enforce  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
proudefl  of  monarchs,  was  impatient  of  all  thefe 
infults.  Though  he  was  in  a  condition  not  only 
to  defend  his  own  frontiers,  but  even  to  incroach 
upon  thofe  of  the  Iroquois ;  yet,  fenfible  that  this 
nation  muft  not  be  attacked  without  being  de- 
ftroyed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  fiiould  re- 
main in  a  (late  of  feeming  inaction,  till  they  had 
received  from  Europe  the  necerlary  reinforcements 
for  executing  fo  defperate  a  refoluticn.  Thefe 
fuccours  arrived  in  1687;  and  the  colony  had  then 
1 1,249  perfons,  °f  whom  about  one-third  were 
able  to  bear  arms. 

Notwithstanding  this  fuperiority  of  forces, 
Denonville  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  ;  and  difho- 
noured  the  French  name  among  the  lavages  by  an 
infamous  perfidy.  Under  pretence  of  terminat- 
ing their  differences  by  negotiation,  he  bafely 
abufed  the  confidence  which  the  Iroquois  repofed 
in  the  Jefuit  Lamberville,  to  allure  their  chiefs  to 
a  conference.    As  foon  as  they  arrived,  they  were 

put 
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BOOK  put  in  irons,  embarked  at  Quebec,  and  lent  to  the 
gallies. 

On  the  fir  ft  report  of  this  treachery,  the  old 
man  fent  for  their  miflionary,  and  addrefled  him 
in  the  following  manner:  "  We  are  authorized  by 
"  every  motive  to  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  but  we 
"  cannot  refolve  to  do  it.  Your  heart  has  had  no 
"  (hare  in  the  infult  that  has  been  put  upon  us  ; 
"  and  it  would  be  unjuft  to  punifh  you  for  a 
"  crime  you  detelt  Itill  more  than  ourfelves.  But 
"  you  muft  leave  us.  Our  rafh  young  men  might 
"  confider  you  in  the  light  of  a  traitor,  who  has 
"  delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  our  nation  to  fhame- 
"  fulflavery."  After  this  fpeech,  thefe  favages, 
whom  the  Europeans  have  always  called  barbari- 
ans, gave  the  miflionary  fome  guides,  who  con- 
dueled  him  to  a  place  of  fafety ;  and  then  both 
parties  took  up  arms. 

The  French  prefently  fpread  terror  among  the 
Iroquois  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  ;  but  De- 
nonville  had  neither  the  a&ivity  nor  the  expedition 
neceflary  to  improve  thefe  firit  fucceifes.  While 
he  was  taken  up  in  deliberating,  inftead  of  acting, 
the  campaign  was  clofed  without  the  acquifition 
of  any  permanent  advantage.  This  increafed  the 
boldnefs  of  the  Iroquois  who  lived  near  the  French 
fettlements,  where  they  repeatedly  committed  the 
mod:  dreadful  ravages.  The  planters,  finding  their 
labours  deftroyed  by  thefe  depredations,  which 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  da- 
mages they  had  fuftained,  ardently  wifhed  for 
peace.  Denonville's  temper  coincided  with  their 
wiihes;  but  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  pacify  an  ene- 
my rendered  implacable  by  ill  ulage.  Lamber- 
ville,  who  ftill  maintained  his  former  afcendant 
over  them,  made  overtures  of  peace,  which  were 
Mened  to. 

While 
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While  thefe  negotiations  were  carrying  on,  aBOOK 
Machiavel,  born  in  the  forefts,  known  by  the^^J^^ 
name  of  Le  Rat,  the  bravcft,the  mod  refolute,  the 
moil  intelligent  favage  ever  found  in  the  wilds  of 
North  America,  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  with 
a  chofen  band  of  Hurons,  fully  determined  upon 
exploits  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired. 
He  was  told  that  a  treaty  was  actually  on  foot ; 
that  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  were  upon  the 
road  to  conclude  it  at  Montreal  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  an  infult  upon  the  French  governor,  if 
hoftilities  fhould  be  carried  on  againft  a  nation 
with  which  they  were  negotiating  a  peace. 

L2  Rat,  piqued  that  the  French  mould  thus 
enter  into  negotiations  without  confulting  their 
allies,  refolved  to  punifli  them  for  their  prefump* 
tion.  He  lay  in  wait  for  the  deputies,  fome  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  the  reft  taken  prilbners. 
When  the  latter  told  him  the  purport  of  their 
voyage,  he  feigned  the  greater  furprife,  as  Denon- 
ville,  he  faid,  had  fent  him  to  intercept  them* 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  deceit  more  fuccefsfully, 
he  immediately  releafed  them  all,  except  one, 
whom  he  pretended  (o  keep,  to  replace  one  of  his 
Hurons  who  had  been  killed  in  the  fray.  He 
then  haftened  to  Michillimakinac,  where  he  pre* 
fented  his  prifoner  to  the  French  commandant^ 
who,  not  knowing  that  Denonviile  was  treating 
with  the  Iroquois,  caufed  the  unhappy  favage  to 
be  put  to  death.  Immediately  after  this,  Le  Rat 
fent  for  an  old  Iroquois,  who  had  long  been  a 
prifoner  among  the  Hurons,  and  gave  him  his 
liberty  to  go  and  acquaint  his  nation,  that,  while 
the  French  were  amufmg  their  enemies  with  ne- 
gociations,  they  continued  to  take  prifoners  and 
murder  them.  This  artifice,  worthy  of  the  moft 
infamous  European  policy,  fucceeded  as  the   fa- 

Vol.  V.  O  vaee 
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BOO  K  vage  Le  Rat  defircd.  The  war  was  renewed  with 
XV.  greater  fury  than  ever,  and  lafted  the  longer,  as 
the  Englifh,  who  about  that  period  were  engaged 
in  a  conteft  with  France,  on  account  of  the  depo- 
sition of  James  II.  thought  it  their  intereft  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois. 

An  Englifh  fleet,  which  failed  from  Europe  in 
1690,  appeared  before  Quebec  in  October,  to 
lay  fiege  to  the  place.  They  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect but  a  faint  refinance,  as  the  lavages  were 
to  make  a  powerful  diverfion,  to  draw  off  the 
principal  land-forces  of  the  colony.  But  they 
were  compelled  fhamefully  to  relinquifh  the  en- 
terprife,  after  having  fu Rained  great  loffes.  The 
caufes  of  this  difappointment  merit  lb  me  difcuf- 
fion. 

When  the  Britim  miniftry  projected  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada,  they  determined  that  the  land 
and  fea  forces  mould  arrive  there  at  the  fame  time. 
This  wife  plan  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
actnefs.  As  the  (hips  were  failing  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  the  troops  marched  by  land,  in 
order  to  reach  the  fcene  of  action  at  the  fame  in- 
flant  as  the  fleet.  They  were  nearly  arrived, 
when  the  Iroquois,  who  conducted  and  fupported 
them,  recollected  the  hazard  they  ran  in  leading 
their  allies  to  the  conqueft  of  Quebec.  Situated 
as  we  are  between  two  European  nations,  faid 
they  in  a  council  which  they  held,  each  powerful 
enough  to  deftroy  us,  both  interefted  in  our  de- 
ftruction,  when  they  no  longer  ftand  in  need  of 
our  aflift ance  ;  what  better  meafure  can  we  take, 
than  to  prevent  the  one  from  being  victorious 
over  the  other  ?  Then  will  each  of  them  be  com- 
pelled to  court  our  alliance,  or  to  bribe  us  to  a 
neutrality.  This  fyftem,  which  feemed  to  be 
dictated  b     the  fame  kind  of  deep  policy  as  that 

which 
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which  directs  the  balance  of  Europe,  determined  B  o  o  K 
the  Iroquois  to  return  to  their  refpe&ive  homes  J^; 
under  various  pretences.  Their  defection  obliged 
the  Englifh  to  retreat ;  and  the  French,  now  in 
fecurityon  their  lands,  united  all  their  forces  with 
as  much  unanimity  as  fuccefs  for  the  defence  of 
their  capital. 

The  Iroquois,  from  motives  of  policy,  flifled 
their  refentment  againft  the  French,  and  were  at- 
tached rather  to  the  name  than  to  the  interefts  of 
England.  Thefe  two  European  powers,  there- 
fore, irreconcileable  rivals  to  each  other,  but  fe- 
parated  by  the  territory  of  a  favage  nation,  equally 
apprehensive  of  the  fuperiority  of  either,  were 
prevented  from  doing  each  other  fo  much  injury 
as  they  could  have  wimed.  The  war  was  carried 
on  merely  by  a  few  depredations,  fatal  to  the 
colonics,  but  of  little  confequence  to  the  feveral 
nations  concerned  in  them.  During  the  fcene  of 
cruelties  exercifed  by  the  feveral  parties  of  Eng- 
lifh and  Iroquois,  French  and  Hurons,  whole 
ravages  extended  one  hundred  leagues  from 
home,  fome  actions  were  performed,  which 
feemed  to  render  human  nature  fuperior  to  fuch 
enormities. 

Some  French  and  Indians  having  joined  in  'an 
expedition  that  required  a  long  march,  their  pro- 
vifions  began  to  fail.  The  Hurons  caught  plenty 
of  game,  and  always  offered  fome  to  the  French, 
who  were  not  fuch  fkilful  huntfmen.  The  latter 
would  have  declined  accepting  this  generous  offer ; 
Tou  Jhare  with  us  the  fatigues  of  war,  faid  the 
favages  ;  it  is  but  reafonable  thai  we  jhould  Jhare 
with  you  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  we  jhould  not  be  men 
if  we  acled  otherwife  with  men.  If  fimilar  initances 
of  magnanimity  may  have  fometvmes  occurred 
O  2  among 
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BOOK  among  Europeans,  the   following  is    peculiar   to 

^J*\i^  favages. 

A  party  of  Iroquois  being  informed  that  a 
party  of  the  French  and  their  allies  were  advanc- 
ing with  fuperior  forces,  they  fled  with  precipi- 
tation. They  were  headed  by  Onontague,  who 
was  a  hundred  years  old.  He  fcorned  to  fly  with 
the  reft,  and  chofe  rather  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ;  though  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
exquifite  torments.  What  a  fpectacle  to  fee  four 
hundred  barbarians  eager  in  tormenting  an  old 
man  ;  who,  far  from  complaining,  treated  the 
French  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  upbraided 
the  Hurons  with  having  (looped  to  be  the  Haves 
of  thofe  vile  Europeans  !  One  of  his  tormentors, 
provoked  at  his  inveclives,  (tabbed  him  in  three 
places,  to  put  an  end  to  his  repeated  infults. 
Thou  dqft  wrongs  faid  Onontague  calmly  to  him, 
to  JJoorten  ?ny  life ;  thou  ivouldft  have  had  more  time 
to  learn  to  die  like  a  man.  And  are  thefe  the  men 
whom  the  French  and  Englifh  have  been  confpir- 
ing  to  extirpate  for  a  century  pad  ?  But,  perhaps, 
they  would  be  aihamed  to  live  among  fuch  models 
of  heroifm  and  magnanimity. 

The  peace  of  Ilyfwick  put  a  fudden  end  to  the 
calamities  of  Europe  and  the  hoftilities  in  Ame- 
rica. The  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as 
the  French  and  Engiifh,  were  fenfible  that  they 
required  a  long  continuance  of  peace,  to  repair 
the  loiles  they  had  fuftained  in  war.  The  In- 
dians began  to  recover  themfelves  ;  the  Euro- 
peans refumed  their  labours  •,  and  the  fur  trade, 
the  firfl  that  could  be  entered  into  with  a  nation 
of  huntfmen,  was  more  firmly  eftabliflied. 

The  furs        Before   the   difcovery  of  Canada,  the  forefts 

are  the  .    ■  .        ,  J  ••     i  u 

foundation  with  which  it  was  over-run  were   little  more  than 
•fthecon-tnc  extenfive   haunt  of  wild   beads,  which    had 

multiplied 
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multiplied    prodigioufly ;    becaufe   the   few    men  BOOK 

who  lived  in  thole  deierts   having    no    flocks    or; :*_,'_, 

tame  animals,  left  more  room  and  more  food  forneaions 
iuch  as  were  wandering  and  free  like  themfelves.  between 
If  the  nature  of  the  climate  did  not  afford  an  in-  aned  ^c 
finite  variety,  each  fpecies  produced,  at  lead,  a  Indians, 
multitude  or'  individuals.  But  they  at  lad  paid 
tribute  to  the  fovereignty  of  man,  that  cruel 
power  which  hath  always  been  exercifed  in  a  man- 
ner fo  fatal  to  every  living  creature.  Having 
neither  arts  nor  hufbandry  to  employ  them,  the 
lavages  fed  and  clothed  themfelves  entirely  with 
the  wild  beafts  they  deflroyed.  As  foon  as  luxu- 
ry had  led  us  to  make  ufe  of  their  ikins,  the  na- 
tives waged  a  perpetual  war  againfl  them  ;  which 
was  the  more  active,  as  it  procured  them  plenty, 
and  a  variety  of  gratifications  which  they  were 
unaccultomed  to  ;  and  the  more  deftruclive,  as 
they  had  adopted  the  ufe  of  our  fire-arms.  This 
fatal  induftry  exercifed  in  the  woods  of  Canada, 
occafioned  a  great  quantity  and  prodigious  variety 
of  furs  to  be  brought  into  the  ports  of  France  ; 
fome  of  which  were  confumed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  reft  difpofed  of  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Molt  of  thefe  furs  were  already  known  in 
Europe ;  they  came  from  the  northern  parts  of 
our  hemifphere,  but  in  too  fmall  quantities  to 
fupply  a  general  demand.  Caprice  and  novelty 
have  made  them  more  or  lefs  in  fafhion,  fincc 
it  has  been  found  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  the 
American  colonies  that  they  mould  be  valued  in 
the  mother-countries.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  fome  account  of  thole  that  are  liiil  in 
rcqueft. 

The  otter  is  a  voracious  animal,  which  runs  or 
fwims  along  the  banks  or  the  lakes  of  rivers,  com- 
monly lives   upon  fun,  and  when  that  fails,  will 

fed 
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BOOK  feed  upon  grafs,  or  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants, 
xv*  From  his  manner  and  place  of  living  he  has  been 
ranked  amongfi  amphibious  animals,  who  can 
equally  live  in  the  air  and  under  water  ;  but  im- 
properly, fince  the  otter,  like  all  other  land  ani- 
mals, cannot  live  without  refpiration.  He  is  found 
in  all  thefe  countries  which  abound  in  water,  and 
are  temperate,  but  is  more  common  and  much 
larger  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  His  hair 
is  no  where  fo  black  or  fo  fine;  acircumftancc  the 
more  fatal  to  him,  as  it  expoies  him  more  to  the 
purfuits  of  man. 

The  pole-cat  is  in  equal  eftimation  among  the 
Canadian  huntfinen.  There  are  three  fpecies  of 
this  animal ;  the  firft  is  the  common  pole-cat ;  the 
fecond  is  called  the  mink;  and  the  third,  the  (link- 
ing pole-cat,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he  voids  in 
his  fright  when  he  is  purfued,  is  fo  ofFenfive,  that 
it  infects  the  air  at  a  great  diftance.  Their  hair 
is  darker,  more  glofiy,  and  more  filky  than  in 
Europe. 

Even  the  rat  in  North-America  is  valuable  for 
his  fkin.  There  are  two  forts  efpecially  whofe 
fkin  is  an  article  of  trade*  The  one,  which  is 
called  the  Opoffum,  is  twice  as  large  as  an  Euro- 
pean rat.  His  hair  is  commonly  of  a  filver  grey; 
fometimes  of  a  clear  white.  The  female  has  a  bag 
under  her  belly,  which  fhe  can  open  and  fhut  at 
pleafure.  When  fhe  is  purfued,  {he  puts  her 
young  ones  into  this  bag,  and  runs  away  with 
them.  The  other,  which  is  called  the  mufk-rat, 
becaufe  his  tefticles  contain  mufk,  has  all  the  cha- 
racterise qualities  of  the  beaver,  of  which  he  feems 
to  be  a  diminutive,  and  his  fkin  is  employed  for 
the  fame  purpofes. 

The    ermine,   which    is    about   the  fize    of  a 

fquirrel,    but    not  quite    fo    long,    has   the  fame 

I  lively 
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lively  eyes,  keen  look,  and  his  motions  are  fo  B  O  o  K 
quick  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  The  xv- 
tip  of  his  long  and  bufhy  tail  is  as  black  as  jet. 
His  hair,  which  is  yellow  as  gold  in  fummer, 
turns  as  white  as  fnow  in  winter.  This  lively 
and  light  animal  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Cana- 
da; but,  though  fmaller  than  the  Sable,  is  not  fo 
common. 

The  martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold 
countries,  in  the  center  of  the  foreds,  far  from  all 
habitations,  is  a  bead  of  prey,  and  lives  upon 
birds.  Though  it  is  but  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  it 
leaves  prints  on  the  fnow,  that  appear  to  be  the 
footdeps  of  a  very  large  animal ;  becaufe  it  always 
jumps  along,  and  leaves  the  marks  of  both  feet 
together.  It's  fur  is  much  edcemed,  though  far  in- 
ferior to  that  fpecies  which  is  didinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Sable.  This  is  of  a  fhining  black. 
The  fined  among  them  are  thofe  whofe  (kin  is 
the  mod  brown,  and  reaches  along  the  back 
quite  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  martins  fel- 
dom  quit  the  inmofl  recedes  of  their  impenetra- 
ble woods  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
The  natives  think  it  portends  a  good  winter  ;  that 
is,  a  great  quantity  of  fnow,  and  confequently 
good  fport. 

The  animal  which  the  ancients  called  Lynx, 
known  in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the  Ounce,  is 
only  called  the  wild-cat  in  Canada,  where  it  is 
fmaller  than  in  our  hemifphere.  This  animal,  to 
whom  vulgar  error  would  not  have  attributed  very 
piercing  eyes,  if  he  were  not  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  fmelling  at  a  dif- 
tance,  lives  upon  what  game  he  can  catch,  which 
he  purfues  to  the  very  tops  of  the  tailed  trees. 
His  flefh  is  known  to  be  very  white  and  well 
flavoured  ;  but  he  is  hunted  chiefly  for  the  fake 
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BOOKof  his  {kin  ;  the  hair  of  which  is  very  long,  and 
xv-    of  a  fine  light  grey,  but  lefs  efteemed  than  that 
of  the  fox. 

This  carnivorous  and  mifchievous  animal  is  a 
native  of  the  frozen  climates,  where  nature  afford- 
ing few  vegetables,  feems  to  compel  all  animals 
to  eat  one  another.  In  warmer  climates  he  has 
loft  much  of  his  original  beauty,  and  his  fur  is  not 
fo  fine.  In  the  north,  it  has  remained  long,  fok, 
and  full,  fometimes  white,  fometimes  brown, 
and  often  red  or  fandy.  The  fined  of  any  is  that 
which  is  black  ;  but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada 
than  in  Mufcovy,  which  lies  further  north,  and 
is  not  fo  damp. 

Beside  thefe  fmaller  furs,  North-America  fup- 
plies  us  with  (kins  of  the  (tag,  the  deer,  and  the 
roe-buck ;  of  the  mooze-deer,  called  there  Cari- 
bou ;  and  of  the  elk,  which  is  called  Orignal. 
Thefe  two  laft  kinds,  which  in  our  hemifphere 
are  only  found  towards  the  polar  circle,  the  elk 
on  this  fide,  and  the  mooze-deer  beyond,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  America  in  more  fouthern  lati- 
tudes. This  may  be  owen  to  the  cold  being  more 
intenfe  in  America,  from  fingular  caufes  which 
make  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  nature ; 
or  it  may  poflibly  arife  from  thefe  frefh  lands  being 
lefs  frequented  by  deflruclive  men.  Their  ftrong, 
foft,  and  warm  {kins  make  excellent  garments, 
which  are  very  light.  All  thefe  animals  are  hunt- 
ed by  the  Europeans ;  but  the  favages  have  re^ 
ferved  the  chace  of  the  bear  to  themfeives,  it  be- 
ing their  favourite  fport,  and  bed  adapted  to  their 
warlike  manners,  their  flrength  and  their  bravery, 
and  efpecially  to  their  wants. 

In  a  cold  and  fevere  climate,  the  bear  is  mod 
commonly  black.     As  he  is  rather  fhy  than  fierce, 
inftead  of  a  cavern,  he  chufes  for  his  lurking- 
plate 
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place  the  hollow  rotten  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  BOOK 
There  he  fixes  himfelf  in  winter,  as  high  as  he  can  v^*^^, 
climb.  As  he  is  very  fat  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
very  much  covered  with  hair,  takes  no  exercife, 
and  is  almoft  always  aflcep,  he  mud  lofe  but  little 
by  perfpiration,  and  confequently  mud  feldom 
want  to  go  abroad  in  quell  of  food.  But  he  is 
forced  out  of  his  retreat  by  it's  being  fet  fire  to ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  attempts  to  come  down,  he  falls 
under  a  fhower  of  arrows  before  he  can  reach  the 
ground.  The  Indians  feed  upon  his  flefli,  rub 
themfelves  with  his  greafe,  and  clothe  themfelves 
with  his  fkin.  Such  was  the  defign  of  their  pur- 
fuit  after  the  bear,  when  a  new  intered  directed 
them  towards  the  beaver. 

This  animal   pofierTes  all  the  friendly  difpofi-  Figure  of 
tions  fit  for  fociety,  without  being  fubject,  as  we  ^  °Thelr 
arc,  to  the  vices  or  misfortunes  attendant  upon  it.  difpofition, 
Formed  by  nature    for   focial  life,  he  is  endowed  a£d  form 
with  an   inftincl  adapted  to  the  prefervation  and 
propagation  of  his  fpecies.     This   animal,  whole 
tender  plaintive  accents,   and  whofe  linking  ex- 
ample, draw  tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the 
humane  philofopher,  who  contemplates   his    life 
and  manners ;  this   harmlefs  animal,   who  never 
hurts  any  living  creature,  neither  carnivorous  nor 
fanguinary,   is  become  the  object  of  man's  mod 
earned  purfuit,  and   the  one    which  the  favages 
hunt  after  with  the  greateff.  eagernefs  and  cruelty  : 
a  circumftance  owen  to  the  unmerciful  rapaciouf- 
nefs  of  the  mod  polimed  nations  of  Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long, 
but  his  weight  amounts  to  forty  or  fixty  pounds, 
which  is  the  confequence  of  the  largenefs  of  his 
mufcles.  His  head,  which  he  carries  downwards, 
is  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  his  back  raifed  in  an  arch 
above   it  like  that   of  a  moufe.     Lucretius  bus 
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BOO  Kobferved,  not  that  man  has  hands  given  him  to" 
xv-  make  ufe  of  them,  but  that  he  had  hands  given 
him,  and  has  made  ufe  of  them.  Thus  the  bea- 
ver has  webs  at  his  hinder  feet,  and  he  fwimswith 
them.  The  toes  of  his  fore-feet  are  feparate,  and 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hands ;  the  tail,  which  is 
flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  fcales,  he  ufes  to 
carry  loads  and  to  work  with;  he  has  four  (harp 
incifors  or  cutting  teeth,  which  ferve  him  inftead 
of  carpenter's  tools.  All  thefe  inftruments,  which 
are  in  a  manner  ufelefs  while  he  lives  alone,  and 
do  not  then  diftinguifh  him  from  other  animals, 
are  of  infinite  fervice  when  he  lives  in  fociety, 
and  enable  him  to  difplay  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
fuperior  to  all  inftincl. 

Without  paftions,  without  a  defire  of  doing 
injury  to  any,  and  without  craft,  when  he  does  not 
live  in  fociety,  he  fcarcely  ventures  to  defend 
himfelf.  He  never  bites  unlefs  he  be  caught. 
But  in  the  focial  (late,  in  lieu  of  weapons,  he  has  a 
variety  of  contrivances  to  fecure  himfelf  without 
fighting,  and  to  live  without  committing  or  fufTer- 
ing  any  injury.  This  peaceable  and  even  tame 
animal  is  neverthelefs  independent ;  he  is  a  flave 
to  none,  becaufe  all  his  wants  are  fupplicd  by  him- 
felf:  he  enters  into  fociety,  but  will  not  ferve, 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  command  :  and  ail  his  la- 
bours are  directed  by  a  filent  inftinct. 

It  is  the  common  want  of  fubfillence  and  pro- 
pagation that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and  collects 
them  together  in  fummer  to  build  their  towns 
againft  winter.  As  early  as  June  or  July,  they 
come  in  from  all  quarters,  and  aflemble,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  hundred  ;  but  always  by 
the  water  fide,  becaufe  thefe  republicans  are  to 
live  on  the  water,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  inva- 
fion.     Sometimes  they  give  the  preference  to  (till 
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lakes,  in  unfrequented  diflri&s,  becaufe  there  the  BOOK 
waters  are  always  at  an  equal  height.  When  ^_^^_ 
they  find  no  pools  of  (landing  water,  they  make 
one  in  the  midft  of  rivers  or  dreams,  by  means 
of  a  caufeway  or  dam.  The  very  plan  of  this 
contrivance  implies  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas, 
as  our  fhort-llghted  reafon  would  be  apt  to  think 
above  any  capacity  but  that  of  an  intelligent 
being.  The  hrft  thing  to  be  creeled  is  a  pile  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
bafis,  which  fhelves  away  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
a  flope  anfwerable  to  the  depth  of  the  waters. 
To  fave  work,  or  to  facilitate  their  labour,  they 
chufe  the  fhallowefl  part  of  the  river.  If  they 
find  a  large  tree  by  the  water-fide,  they  fell  it,  \o 
that  it  falls  acrofs  the  dream.  If  it  mould  be 
larger  in  circumference  than  a  man's  body,  they 
faw  it  through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with  their 
four  (harp  teeth.  The  branches  are  foon  lopped 
off  by  thefe  induflrious  workmen,  who  want  to 
fafhion  it  into  a  beam.  A  number  of  fmaller 
trees  are  felled  and  prepared  for  the  intended  pile. 
Some  drag  thefe  trees  to  the  river-fide,  others 
fwim  over  with  them  to  the  place  where  the  caufe- 
way is  to  be  raifed.  But  the  queflion  is,  how 
thefe  animals  are  to  fink  them  in  the  water 
with  the  afliflance  only  of  their  teeth,  tail,  and 
feet:  their  contrivance  is  this.  With  their  nails 
they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  With  their  teeth  they  reft  the  large 
end  of  the  (lake  againft  the  bank  of  the  river,  or 
againft  the  great  beam  that  lies  acrofs.  With 
their  feet  they  raife  the  flake  and  fink  it  with  the 
fharp  end  downwards  into  the  hole,  where  it 
(lands  upright;  With  their  tails  they  make  mor- 
ter,  with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  be- 
tween the  (lakes,  which  are  bound  together  with 
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BOOK  twifted  boughs  ;  and  thus  the  pile  is  conftructed. 
The  Hope  of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to  the  current, 
to  break  more  effectually  the  force  of  the  water 
by  a  gradual  refiftance,  and  the  (takes  are  driven 
in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  inclination  of 
the  plane.  The  flakes  are  planted  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  fide  where  the  water  is  to  fall ;  and, 
in  order  to  open  a  drain  which  may  leflen  the 
effect  of  the  flope  and  weight  of  the  caufeway, 
they  make  two  or  three  openings  at  the  top  of  it, 
by  which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run 
off. 

When  this  work  is  finifhed  by  fhe  whole  body 
of  the  republic,  every  member  confiders  of  a 
lodging  for  himfelf.  Each  company  builds  a  hut 
in  the  water  upon  the  pile.  Thefe  huts  are  from 
four  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  upon  an  oval  or 
round  fpot.  Some  are  two  or  three  ftories  high, 
according  to  the  number  of  families  or  houfeholds. 
Each  hut  contains  at  leaft  two  or  three,  and  fome 
ten  or  fifteen.  The  walls,  whether  high  or  low, 
are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all  arched  at  the 
top,  and  perfectly  neat  and  folid  both  within  and 
without.  They  are  varnifhed  with  a  kind  of 
ftucco,  impenetrable  by  the  water  and  by  the  ex- 
ternal air.  Every  apartment  has  two  openings,  one 
on  the  land  fide,  to  enable  the  beavers  to  go  out 
snd  fetch  provifions;  the  other  on  the  fide  next 
the  ftream,  to  facilitate  their  efcape,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  ;  that  is,  of  man,  the  de- 
ftroyer  of  cities  and  commonwealths.  The  win- 
dow of  the  houfe  opens  to  the  water.  There 
they  take  the  frefh  air  in  the  day-time,  plunged 
into  the  river  up  to  their  middle.  In  winter  it 
ferves  to  fence  them  againft  the  ice,  which  col- 
lects to  the  thicknefs  of  two  or  three  feet.  The 
fhelf,  intended  to   prevent  the  ice  from  flopping 

up 
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up  this  window,  relts  upon  two  (lakes  that  flopeB  O  O  K 
to  as  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  houfe,  and  ^_*XLj 
leave  an  outlet  to  efcape,  or  to  go  and  fwim  under 
the  ice.  The  infide  of  the  houfe  has  no  other 
furniture  than  a  flooring  of  grafs,  covered  with  the 
boughs  of  the  fir-tree.  No  filth  of  any  kind  is 
ever  feen  in  thefe  apartments. 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  always  to 
be  found  in  their  neighbourhood.  Thefe  are 
alders,  poplars,  and  other  trees,  delighting  in 
watery  places,  as  thefe  republicans  do  who  build 
their  apartments  of  them.  Thefe  citizens  have 
the  fatisfac~tion,at  the  fame  time  that  they  faihion 
the  wood,  to  nourifh  themfelves  with  it.  Like 
certain  favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they  eat  the 
bark.  The  favages,  indeed,  do  not  like  it  till  it 
is  dried,  pounded,  and  properly  dreucd  ;  whereas 
the  beavers  chew  it,  and  fuck  it  when  it  is  quite 
green. 

Provisions  of  bark  and  tender  twigs  are  laid 
up  in  feparate  (tore-houfes,  for  every  hut,  pro- 
portionable to  the  number  of  it's  inhabitants. 
Every  beaver  knows  his  own  (tore-houfe,  and  not 
one  of  them  (teals  from  that  of  his  neighbour. 
Each  party  live  in  their  own  habitation,  and  are 
contented  with  it,  though  jealous  of  the  property 
they  have  acquired  in  it  by  their^  labour.  The 
provifiotis  of  the  community  are  collected  and 
expended  without  any  conceit.  They  are  fatis- 
ficd  with  that  Ample  food  which  their  labour 
prepares  for  them.  The  only  parfion  rhey  have,  is 
that  of  conjugal  affection,  the  bails  and  end  of 
which  is  the  increafc  of  their  fpecies. 

Two  of  thefe  animals,  matched  together  and 
united  by  inclination  and  reciprocal  choice,  after 
being  acquainted  with  each  other  by  being  mu- 
tually employed   in    the   public   labours   during 

the 
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BOOK  the  fummcr  months,  agree  to  pafs  the  winter  to- 
xv-  gether.  They  prepare  for  this  by  the  (lock  of 
""""^  'provifions  they  lay  up  in  September.  The  happy 
couple  retire  into  their  hut  in  the  autumnal  fea- 
fon, which  is  not  lefs  favourable  to  love  than  the 
fpring.  if  the  feafon  of  flowers  invite  the  birds 
of  the  fky  to  propagate  in  the  woods,  the  feafon 
of  fruits,  perhaps,  excites  the  inhabitants  cf 
the  earth  as  powerfully  to  the  reproduction  of 
their  fpecies.  The  winter  at  lealt  gives  leifure 
for  amorous  purfuits,  and  in  this  circumffance 
compenfates  the  advantages  of  other  feafons. 
The  couple  then  never  quit  each  other.  Their 
whole  time  is  confecrated  to  love  ;  from  which 
neither  labour  nor  any  other  objecT  can  divert 
them.  The  females  conceive,  and  bear  the  en- 
dearing pledges  of  this  univerfal  paffion  of  nature. 
If  fome  funlhiny  day  ihould  chance  to  enliven 
this  melancholy  feafon,  the  happy  couple  go 
out  of  their  hut,  to  walk  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  or  the  river,  there  to  eat  fome  frefh 
bark,  and  to  breathe  the  falutary  exhalations  of 
the  earth.  Towards  the  end  of  winter,  however, 
the  mothers  bring  forth  their  young  ones,  which 
have  been- conceived  in  autumn;  and  while  the 
father  ranges  all  the  woods,  allured  by  the  fvveets 
of  the  fpring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the  room 
he  took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  mother  fuckles 
and  nurfes  them,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  ; 
then  lhe  takes  them  out  along  with  her  in  her  ex- 
curfions,  in  fearch  of  cray  and  other  fifh,  and 
green  bark,  to  recruit  her  own  ftrength,  and  to 
feed  them,  till  the  feafon  of  labour  returns. 

Thus  doth  this  republic  live  in  focieties,  which 
might  diftantly  be  compared  to  a  large  Carthu- 
fian  convent.  But  they  have  only  the  appearance 
of  it ;  and   if  happinefs  may  be  laid  to  dwell  in 
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thefe  two  forts  of  communities,  it  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  is  by  very  oppofite  means  ; 
fince  in  the  former,  happinefs  cottiifts  in  follow- 
ing nature;  while  in  the  latter,  it  confids  in 
thwarting  and  dedroying  her.  But  man,  in  his 
folly,  thinks  he  has  found  out  the  path  of  wif- 
dom.  A  number  of  perfons  live  together  in  a 
kind  of  iociety,  which  precludes  for  ever  all  in* 
tercourfe  between  the  two  fexes.  The  men  and 
the  women  are  placed  in  diftincTb  cells,  where, 
to  make  them  happy,  nothing  more  would  be  re- 
quired, than  that  they  mould  live  together.  There 
they  confume  their  bed  days,  in  (tiding,  or  in 
execrating  the  propenfity  that  attracts  them  to 
each  other,  even  through  the  prifons  and  grates 
of  iron,  which  have  been  raifed  to  prevent  them 
from  indulging  every  tender  and  innocent  emo- 
tion of  the  heart.  Can  any  thing  be  more  inju- 
rious, as  well  as  inhuman,  than  thefe  gloomy 
and  ferocious  inflitutions,  which  deprive  man  of 
his  nature,  and  render  him  ftupid  and  filly,  under 
pretence  of  making  him  fimilar  to  angels  ?  God 
of  Nature !  It  is  at  thy  tribunal  that  we  mud 
appeal,  againd  all  thofe  laws,  which  injure  the 
moll  beautiful  among  thy  works,  by  condemning 
them  to  a  date  of  Iterility,  contrary  to  thine  own 
inditutions !  For  art  thou  not  a  truly  pladic  and 
fruitful  Being ;  thou  who  hath  created  man  from 
nothing,  and  taken  him  out  of  chaos ;  thou,  who 
doth  continually  caufe  life  to  be  renewed  even 
from  death  itfelf?  Who  is  it  that  bed  fings  forth 
tny  praifes,  the  folitary  being  who  diiturbs  the 
filence  of  the  night  to  celebrate  thee  among  the 
tombs,  or  the  happy  people,  who  glorify  thee,  in 
perpetuating  the  wonders  of  thy  works  ? 

Such  is  the  fydem  of  the  republican,    indubi- 
ous,  intelligent   beaver,  (killed   in   architecture, 
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BOO  K  provident  and  fyftematical  in  it's  plans  of  police 
and  fociety,  whofc  gentle  and  inftrucVive  manners 
we  have  been  defcribing.  Happy,  if  his  coat  did 
not  tempt  mercilefs  and  favage  man  to  deftroy  his 
buildings  and  his  race.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened, when  the  Americans  have  demoliihed  the 
icttlements  of  the  beavers,  that  thole  indefati- 
gable animals  have  had  the  refolution  to  rebuild 
them  in  the  very  lame  fituation  for  feveral  fum- 
mers  fucceffively.  The  winter  is  the  time  for 
attacking  them.  Experience  then  warns  them  of 
their  danger.  At  the  approach  of  the  huntfmen, 
one  of  them  flrikes  a  hard  ftroke  with  his  tail 
upon  the  water  ;  this  hgnal  fpreads  a  general 
alarm  throughout  all  the  huts  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  every  one  tries  to  favc  himfelf  under 
the  ice.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcape  all  the 
fnares  that  are  laid  for  this  harmlefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  lie  in  wait  for  them  ; 
but  as  theie  animals  fee  and  hear  at  a  great  dif- 
tance,  it  feldom  happens  that  they  are  mot  by  the 
water-fide,  and  they  never  venture  fo  far  upon 
land  as  to  be  caught  by  furprife.  If  the  beaver 
be  wounded  before  he  takes  to  the  water,  he  has 
always  time  enough  to  plunge  in  ;  and,  if  he  dies 
afterwards,  he  is  loft,  becaufe  he  finks,  and  never 
rifes  again. 

A  mure  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by 
laying  traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat  the  ten- 
der bark  of  young  trees.  Thefe  traps  are  baited 
with  frem  flips  of  wood,  and  as  foon  as  the  beavers 
touch  them,  a  great  weight  falls  and  crufhes  their 
loins.  The  man,  who  is  concealed  near  the  place, 
haftens  to  it,  feizes  the  animal,  and  having  killed 
it,  carries  it  off. 

There  are  other  methods  more  commonly  and 
fuccefifully  pracYifed.     The  huts  are   fometimes 
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attacked,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  B  O  q  K. 
who  are  watched  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  that 
have  been  bored  in  the  ice,  where  they  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  take  in  frefk  air.  The  inftant 
they  appear,  they  are  killed.  At  other  times,  the 
animal,  driven  out  of  his  retreat,  is  entangled  in 
the  nets,  i'pread  for  fome  toifes  round  his  hut,  the 
ice  being  broken  for  that  purpofe.  If  the  whole 
colony  is  to  be  taken  at  once,  inftead  of  breaking 
down  the  fluices  to  drown  the  inhabitants,  a 
fcheme  that  might,  perhaps,  be  tried  with  effect 
in  Holland,  the  caufeway  is  opened,  in  order  to 
drain  off  the  water  from  the  pool  where  the  beavers 
live.  When  they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs, 
and  unable  to  eicape,  they  may  be  caught  at  plea- 
fure,  and  deftroyed  at  any  time  ;  but  care  is  al- 
ways taken  to  leave  a  fufficient  number  of  males 
and  females  to  preferve  the  breed  ;  an  act  of  ge- 
nerofity,  which  in  reality  proceeds  only  from 
avarice.  The  cruel  forefight  of  man  only  fpares 
a  few,  in  order  to  have  the  more  to  deftroy.  The 
beaver,  whole  plaintive  cry  feems  to  implore  his 
clemency  and  pity,  finds  in  the  favage,  rendered 
cruel  by  the  Europeans,  only  an  implacable  ene- 
my, whofe  enterprises  are  undertaken,  not  fo 
much  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furnifh  fu- 
perfluities  to  another  world. 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  the  police,  and  the 
induftry  of  the  beavers,  with  the  wandering  life 
of  the  favages  of  Canada  ;  we  fhall  be  inclined  to 
admit,  making  allowance  for  the  fuperiority  of 
man's  faculties  above  thofe  of  animals,  that  the 
beaver  was  much  further  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
focial  life,  than  his  purfuer,  when  the  Europeans 
firfl  brought  their  talents  and  improvements  to 
North-America. 

Vol.  V.  P  The 
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K  The  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  or  that  world 
than  man,  and  the  quiet  poiTeiTor  of  regions  fo 
well  adapted  to  his  fpecies,  had  employed  that 
tranquillity  he  had -enjoyed  for  many  ages,  in  the 
improvement  of  his  faculties.  In  our  hemifphere, 
man  has  feized  upon  the  moft  wholefome  and 
fertile  regions,  and  has  driven  out  or  fubdued  all 
other  animals.  If  the  bee  and  the  ant  have  pre- 
ferved  their  laws  and  government  from  the  jea- 
lous and  deftruclive  dominion  of  tyrant  man,  it 
has  been  owen  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize.  It 
is  thus  we  fee  fome  republics  in  Europe,  without 
fplendour  or  ftrength,  maintain  themfelves  by 
their  very  weaknefs,  in  the  midft  of  vaft  monar- 
chies, which  mud  fooner  or  later  fwallow  them 
up.  But  the  focial  quadrupeds,  banifhed  into 
uninhabited  climates,  unfit  for  their  increafe, 
have  been  unconnected  in  all  places,  incapable 
of  uniting  into  a  community,  or  of  improving 
their  natural  fagacity ;  while  man,  who  has  re- 
duced them  to  that  precarious  (late,  exults  in 
their  degradation,  and  fets  a  high  value  on  that 
fuperior  nature  and  thofe  rational  powers,  which 
conftitute  a  perpetual  diftincuon  between  his 
fpecies  and  all  others. 

Brutes,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to  perfec- 
tion :  their  operations,  therefore,  can  only  be  me- 
chanical, and  do  not  imply  any  principle  fimilar 
to  that  which  actuates  man.  Without  examining 
in  what  perfection  confiits;  whether  the  moft 
civilized  being  be  in  reality  the  moft  perfect; 
whether  he  does  not  lofe  in  the  property  of  his 
perfon  what  he  acquires  in  the  property  of 
things  ;  or,  whether  what  is  added  to  his  enjoy- 
ments is  not  fo  much  fubtracted  from  his  dura- 
tion :  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  the  beaver, 
which  in  Europe  is  a  wandering,  folitary,  timo- 
1  rous 
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rous  and  flupid  animal,  was  in  Canada  acquaint-  BOOK 
ed  with  civil  and  domeflic  government;  knew  xv- 
how  to  diftinguilh  the  proper  feafons  for  labour 
and  reft,  was  acquainted  with  fome  rules  of  archi- 
tecture, and  with  the  curious  and  learned  art  of 
conftru&ing  dikes;  yet  he  had  attained  to  this 
degree  of  improvement  with  feeble  and  imperfect 
tools.  He  can  hardly  fee  the  work  he  performs 
with  his  tail.  His  teeth,  which  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  variety  of  tools,  are  circular,  and  con- 
fined by  the  lips.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  with 
hands  fit  for  every  purpofe,  hath  in  this  fingle  or- 
gan of  the  touch  all  the  combined  powers  of 
ftrength  and  dexterity.  Is  it  not  to  this  advantage 
of  organization  that  he  owes  the  fuperiority  of 
his  fpecies  above  all  others  ?  It  is  not  becaufe 
his  eyes  are  turned  towards  heaven,  as  thofe  of  all 
birds  are,  that  he  is  the  lord  of  the  creation  ;  it 
is  becaufe  he  is  provided  with  hands,  capable  of 
every  exertion,  and  of  adapting  themfelves  to 
every  fpecies  of  induftry:  hands,  ever  ready  to 
ftrike  terror  into  his  enemies,  to  defend  or  to 
ailift  him.  His  hand  is  his  fceptre,  that  arm 
which  he  lifts  up  to  heaven,  to  find  out,  as  it 
were,  his  origin;  he,  at  the  iame  time,  marks 
his  dominion  with  it  over  the  earth,  by  deftroy- 
ing  and  ravaging  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
fureft  fign  of  the  population  of  mankind  is  the 
depopulation  of  other  fpecies.  That  of  the  bea- 
vers gradually  decreafes  and  difappears  in  Cana- 
da, fince  the  Europeans  have  been  in  queft  of 
their  fkins. 

Their  fkins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in  co- 
lour and  quality.  In  the  fame  diftricl:,  however, 
where  the  colonies  of  civilized  beavers  are  found, 
there  are  fome  that  are  wild  and  folitary.  Thefe 
animals,  who  ate  laid  to  be  expelled  the  fociety 
P  2  for 
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l  O  O  Kfor  their  ill  behaviour,  live  in  a  fubterraneous  re- 
x^  •  treat,  and  have  neither  lodging  nor  florehoufe. 
They  are  called  earth  beavers.  Their  coat  is 
dirty,  and  the  hair  on  their  backs  is  Worn  off  by 
rubbing  againft  the  cave  which  they  dig  for  their 
habitation.  The  hole  they  make,  and  which  com- 
monly opens  into  fome  pond  or  ditch  full  of  wa- 
ter, fometimes  extends  above  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  riles  gradually  in  a  dope,  to  facilitate 
their  efcape  from  inundations  when  the  waters 
ivvell.  Some  of  thefe  beavers  are  fo  wild  as  to 
difclaim  all  communication  with  their  natural 
element,  and  live  entirely  on  land.  In  this 
they  refemble  our  otters  in  Europe.  Thefe  wild 
beavers  have  not  fuch  fleek  hair  as  thofe  that 
live  in  fociety ;  their  furs  are  anfwerable  to  their 
manners. 

Beavers  are  found  in  America  from  the  thir- 
tieth to  the  fixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
There  are  but  few  towards  the  fouth ;  but  they 
increafe  in  number,  and  grow  darker,  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  north.  In  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  they  are  yellow  and  ftraw-coloured ; 
higher  up  in  the  country,  they  are  of  alight  chef- 
nut  ;  to  the  north  of  Canada,  of  a  dark  chefnut ; 
and  fome  are  found  that  are  quite  black,  and 
thefe  are  reckoned  the  tineft.  Yet,  in  this  cli- 
mate, the  coldefl  that  is  inhabited  by  this  fpecies, 
ibmc  among  the  black  tribes  are  quite  white ; 
others  white,  fpeckled  with  grey,  and  fometimes 
with  fandy  fpots  on  the  rump;  fo  much  does  na- 
ture delight  in  mewing  the  gradations  of  warmth 
and  cold,  and  their  various  influences,  not  only 
on  the  figure,  but  on  the  very  covering  of  ani- 
mals. The  value  that  is  fet  upon  them,  depends 
upon  the  colour  of  their  fkins.  Some  of  them 
are  fo   little    in  efteem,  that  it  is   not  thought 

worth 
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worth  while  to  kill  them  ;  but  thefe  are  not  com-  book 
monly  found.  y X\. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  firft  which  the  Europeans  jn  whac 
carried  on  in  Canada.   It  was  begun  by  the  French  piaces.aud 
colony  at  Tadoufac,  a  port  fituated  thirty  leagues  ,n  what 
below  Quebec.  About  the  year  1640,  the  town  of  the  fur  ' 
Les  Trois  Rivieres,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  tradf wa* 
leagues  above  the  capital,  became  a  fecond  mart. carue  on° 
In  procefs  of  time  all  the  fur  trade  centered  in 
Montreal.     The  fkins  were  brought  thither  on 
canoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  month  of 
June.     The  number   of  Indians  who  reforted  to 
that  place  increafed,  as  the  fame  of  the  French 
fpread  further.     The  account   of  the   reception 
they  had  met  with,  the  fight   of  the  things  they 
had  received  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  all  con- 
tributed to  increafe  this  traffic.     Whenever  they 
returned  with  a  frefh  fuppiy  of  furs,  they  always 
brought  a  new  nation  along  with  them.     Thus  a 
kind  of  fair   was  opened,  to   which  the  feveral 
tribes  of  that  vaft  continent  reforted. 

The  Englifn  grew  jealous  of  this  branch  of 
wealth  ;  and  the  colony  they  had  founded  at  New 
York,  foon  found  means  to  divert  the  dream  of 
this  great  circulation.  As  foon  as  they  had  fe- 
cured  a  fubfiftence,  by  beftowing  their  fir  it  at- 
tention upon  agriculture,  they  began  to  think  of 
the  fur  trade,  which  was  at  firft  confined  to  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of  that 
name  would  not  fulfer  their  lands  to  be  traverfed, 
in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of  treating  with 
other  favage  nations,  who  were  at  conftant  enmity 
with  them ;  nor  would  they  allow  thofe  nations 
to  come  upon  their  territories,  to  (hare  in  compe- 
tition with  them  the  profits  of  the  trade  they  had 
opened  with  the  Europeans.  But  time  having 
extinguished,  or  rather  fufpended,   the  national 

hotrilities 
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BOO  Khoftilities  between  the  Indians,  the  Englifh  fpread 
^V'  themfelves  over  the  country,  and  the  favages 
flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  This  nation 
had  infinite  advantages  to  give  them  the  pre- 
ference to  their  rivals  the  French.  Their  voyages 
were  carried  on  with  greater  facility,  and  confe- 
quently  they  could  afford  to  underfell  them. 
They  were  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  coarfe 
cloths  that  were  mod  fuitable  to  the  favages. 
The  beaver  trade  was  free  among  them  ;  where- 
as, "among  the  French,  it  was,  and  ever  has  been, 
fubject  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoly.  It  was  by 
this  freedom,  and  thefe  privileges,  that  they  en- 
grofied'moft  of  the  trade  that  rendered  Montreal 
fo  famous. 

At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indulged 
themfelves  more  freely  in  a  cuffom,  which  at  firft 
had  been  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  Their 
inclination  for  frequenting  the  woods,  which  was 
that  of  the  firft  colonids,  had  been  wifely  retrained 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  belonging  to  .the 
colony.  Permiiiion  was,  however,  granted  every 
year  to  twenty-five  perfons  to  go  beyond  thefe 
limits,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
iuperiority  which  New-York  was  acquiring,  was 
the  caufe  of  increafing  the  number  of  thefe  per- 
miflions.  They  were  a  kind  of  patents,  which 
the  patentees  might  make  ufe  of  either  in  per  fori 
or  by  proxy,  and  continued  a  year  or  more.  The 
produce  of  the  fale  of  thefe  patents  was  alligned, 
by  the  governor  of  the  colony,  to  the  officers,  or 
their  widows  and  children,  to  hofpitals  and  mii- 
fionaries,  to  fuch  as  had  diftinguimed  themfelves 
by  fome  great  action,  or  fome  ufeful  under- 
taking ;  and  fometimes  even  to  the  creatures  of 
the  governor,  who  fold  the  patents  himfelf.  The 
money  he  did  not  give  away,  or  did  not  chufe 

to 
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to  keep,  was  put  into  the  public  coffers ;   but  he  B  o  o  K 
was  not  accountable   to  any  one  for  the  manage-      xv- 
inent  of  it. 

This  cuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences.  Many  of  thefe  traders  fettled  among  the 
Indians,  to  defraud  their  partners,  whole  goods 
they  had  difpofed  of.  A  greater  number  fettled 
among  the  Englifh,  where  the  profits  were  greater. 
The  immenfe  lakes,  frequently  agitated  with  vio- 
lent dorms  ;  the  cafcades,  which  render  navigation 
fo  dangerous  up  the  broadefl  rivers  in  the  whole 
world  ;  the  weight  of  the  canoes,  the  provihons, 
and  the  bales  of  goods,  which  they  were  forced  to 
carry  upon  their  moulders  at  the  carrying  placcsy 
where  the  rapidity  or  fhallownefs  ot  the  water 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  rivers,  and  purfue  their 
journey  by  land,  proved  the  deltrucYion  of  feveral 
perfons.  Some  perifhed  in  the  mow  and  on  the 
ice,  by  hunger,  or  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 
Thofe  who  returned  to  the  colony  with  a  profit 
of  fix  or  feven  hundred  per  cent,  were  not  always 
on  that  account  more  ufeful  members,  as  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  the  greatelt  exceiies,  and  by 
their  example  produced  in  others  a  diflike  to  at- 
tention and  indudry.  Their  fortunes  were  difli- 
pated  as  fuddenly  as  .they  were  amafled  ;  like  thofe 
moving  mountains  which  a  whirlwind  raifes  and 
deftroys  at  once,  on  the  fandy  plains  of  Africa. 
Mod  of  thefe  travelling  traders,  exhauded  with 
the  excefiive  fatigues  which  their  avarice  prompt- 
ed them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentioufnefs  or  a 
wandering  and  diifolute  life,  dragged  on  a  pre- 
mature old  age  in  indigence  and  infamy.  The 
government  took  cognizance  of  thefe  irregulari- 
ties, and  changed  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the 
fur  trade. 

Tk  e 
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BOOK  The  French  had  for  a  long  time  been  incef- 
^J^^fantly  employed  in  erecting  a  number  of  forts, 
which  were  thought  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
and  aggrandizement  of  their  fettlemems  in  North 
America.  Thole  built  on  the  weft  and  fouth  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  were  large  and  ftrong, 
and  were  intended  to  redrain  the  ambition  of  the 
Englifh.  Thofe  which  were  condrucled  on  the 
fevcral  lakes,  in  the  mod  important  pofitions, 
formed  a  chain  which  extended  northward  to  the 
diftance  of  a  thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec  ;  but 
they  were  only  miferable  pallifades,  intended  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  to  fecure  their  alliance, 
and  the  produce  of  their  chace.  There  was  a 
garrifon  in  each,  more  or  lefs  numerous,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  poll,  and  of  the  ene- 
mies who  threatened  it.  It  was  thought  proper 
to  intrufl  the  commandant  of  each  of  thefe  forts 
with  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling  in 
the  whole  diftricr.  under  his  dominion.  This  pri- 
vilege was  purchafed  ;  but  as  it  was  always  ad- 
vantageous, and  fometimes  was  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  confiderable  fortune,  it  was  only  grant- 
ed to  officers  that  were  mod  in  favour.  If  any 
of  thefe  had  not  a  dock  fufficient  for  the  under- 
taking, he  could  eafily  prevail  with  fome  monied 
men  to  join  with  him.  It  was  pretended  that  this 
fydem,  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  fervice, 
was  a  means  of  promoting  it,  as  it  obliged  the 
military  men  to  keep  up  more  condant  connec- 
tions with  the  natives,  to  watch  their  motions, 
and  to  neglect  nothing  that  could  fecure  their 
friendship*  It  was  not  forefcen,  or  at  lead  pre- 
tended not  to  be  fo  by  any,  that  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment mud  necelTarily  prevail  over  every  principle, 
except  that  cf  intered,  and  would  be  a  fource  of 
perpetual  opprcilion. 

This 
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This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  universal,  B  O  O  K 
was  feverely  felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Niagara,  and,^^^ 
at  Toronto.  The  farmers  of  thofe  three  forts, 
making  an  ill  ufe  of  their  exclufive  privilege,  fet 
fo  low  a  value  upon  the  merchandife  that  was 
brought  them,  and  rated  their  own  fo  high,  that 
by  degrees  the  Indians,  inftead  of  (topping  there, 
reforted  in  great  numbers  to  Chouaguen,  on  the 
lake  Ontario,  where  the  Englifh  traded  with 
them  upon  more  advantageous  terms.  The 
French  court,  alarmed  at  the  account  of  thefe 
new  connections,  found  means  to  weaken  them, 
by  taking  the  trade  of  thefe  three  pods  into 
their  own  hands,  and  treating  the  Indians  {till 
better  than  they  were  treated  by  their  rivals  the 
Englifh. 

I,v  confequence  of -this  ftep,  the  refufe  of  all 
thofe  furs  that  were  not  faleable  became  the  fole 
property  of  the  king  ;  and  all  the  fkins  of  thofe 
beafts  that  were  killed  in  fummer  and  autumn 
were  readily  given  him  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  molt 
ordinary  furs,  the  thinneft,  and  moft  eafily  fpoil- 
cd,  were  referved  for  the  king.  All  thefe  da- 
maged furs,  bought  without  examination,  were 
carelefly  deponted  in  warehoufes,  and  eaten  up 
by  the  moths.  At  the  proper  feafon  for  fending 
them  to  Quebec,  they  were  put  into  boats,  and 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  foldiers,  paiTengers,  and 
watermen,  who,  having  had  no  concern  in  thofe 
commodities,  did  not  take  the  lean1  care  to  keep 
them  dry.  When  they  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  managers  or  the  colony,  they  were  fold  for 
one  half  of  the  fmall  value  they  had.  Thus 
the  returns  were  rather  lefs  than  the  fums  ad^ 
vanced  by  the  government  in  fupport  of  this  lof- 
ipg  trade. 

But 
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SOOK  But  though  this  trade  was  of  no  confequencc 
xv-  to  the  king,  it  is  (till  a  matter  of  doubt  if  it  were 
advantageous  to  the  Indians,  though  gold  and 
filver  were  not  the  dangerous  medium  of  their 
traffic.  They  received,  indeed,  in  exchange  for 
their  furs,  faws,  knives,  hatchets,  kettles,  fifh- 
hooks,  needles,  thread,  ordinary  linen,  and  coarfe 
woollen  fluffs  ;  all  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  means  or  pledges  of  intercourie  with  them. 
But  articles  were  likewife  fold  them  that  would 
have  proved  prejudicial  to  them,  even  as  a  gift 
or  a  prefent ;  fuch  as  guns,  powder  and  (hot,  to- 
bacco, and  efpecially  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  mod  fatal  prefent  the  Old 
World  ever  made  to  the  New,  was  no  fooner 
known  to  the  favages,  than  they  grew  paffion- 
ately  fond  of  it.  It  was  equally  impoflible  for 
them  to  abftain  from  it,  or  to  ufe  it  with  mode- 
ration. It  was  foon  obferved  that  it  difturbed 
their  domeftic  peace,  deprived  them  of  their 
judgment,  and  made  them  furious  ;  and  that  it 
occafioned  hufbands,  wives,  children,  brothers, 
and  lifters,  to  abufe  and  quarrel  with  one  ano- 
ther. In  vain  did  fome  worthy  Frenchmen  ex- 
podulate  with  them,  and  endeavour  to  make  them 
aihamed  of  thefe  exceffes.  It  is  you,  anfwered 
they,  who  have  taught  us  to  drink  this  liquor  ; 
and  now  we  cannot  do  without  it.  If  you  refufe 
to  give  it  us,  we  will  apply  to  the  Englifh.  You 
have  done  the  mifchief,  and  it  admits  not  of  a 
remedy. 

The  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contra- 
dictory information  with  refpect  to  the  diforders 
occafioned  by  this  pernicious  trade,  hath  alter- 
nately prohibited,  tolerated,  and  authorized  it, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  was  reprefented 
to  the  mmiflry.  Notwithflanding  all  thefe  vari- 
ous 
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ous  alterations,  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  was  book 
nearly  the  fame.  The  fale  of  brandy  was  feldom  xv- 
decreafed.  It  was,  however,  confidered  by  judi- 
cious people,  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  human  race,  and  confequently  that 
of  the  (kins  of  hearts  ;  a  diminution  which  be- 
came every  day  more  evident. 

This  decline  of  the  fur  trade  was  not  yet  fo  re- 
markable as  it  has  been  fince,  when  the  promotion 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Charles  V. 
fpread  an  alarm  over  all  Europe,  and  plunged  it 
once  more  into  the  horrors  of  a  general  war.  The 
conflagration  extended  beyond  the  feas,  and  was 
advancing  even  to  Canada,  had  not  the  Iroquois 
put  a  flop  to  it.  The  Englifh  and  French  had  long 
been  contending  to  fecure  an  alliance  with  that 
nation.  Thefe  marks  of  efteem  or  fear  had  fo  far 
increafed  their  natural  pride,  that  they  confidered 
themfelves  as  the  umpires  of  the  two  rival  nations, 
and  pretended  that  the  conduct  of  both  was  to  be 
regulated  by  their  intereft.  As  they  were  inclined 
to  peace  at  that  time,  they  haughtily  declared  that 
they  would  take  up  arms  againft  either  of  the  two 
nations,  which  mould  commence  hoftilities  againft 
the  other.  This  refolution  was  favourable  to  the 
fituation  of  the  French  colony,  which  was  ill  pre- 
pared for  a  war,  and  expected  no  affiftance  from 
the  mother-country.  The  people  of  New-York, 
on  the  contrary,  whofe  forces  were  already  con- 
fiderable,  and  received  daily  reinforcements, 
wifhed  to  prevail  upon  the  Iroquois  to  join  with 
them.  Their  infinuations,  prefents,  and  nego- 
ciations  were,  however,  ineffectual  till  1709; 
at  which  period  they  fucceeded  in  feducing  four 
of  the  five  nations ;  and  their  troops,  which 
till   then  had   remained   inactive,  marched  out, 

fup- 
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B  O  q  K  fupported    by   a   great   number   of  Indian    war- 
riors. 

The  army  was  confidently  advancing  towards 
the  center  of  Canada  with  the  greateft  probability 
of  fuccefs,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  had  never  approved  of  their  proceedings, 
plainly  faid  to  his  people,  "  What  will  become 
"  of  us,  if  we  mould  fucceed  in  driving  away  the 
"  French  ?"  Thefe  few  words,  uttered  with  a  myf- 
terious  and  anxious  look,  immediately  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  all  the  people  their  former  fyftem, 
which  was  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the 
two  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own 
independence.  They  initantly  refolved  to  relin- 
quifh  a  defign  they  had  been  too  precipitately  en- 
gaged in,  contrary  to  the  public  interefl ;  but  as 
they  thought  it  would  be  fhameful  openly  to  defert 
their  affociates,  they  imagined  that  fecret  trea- 
chery might  ferve  the  purpofe  of  open  defection. 
The  lawlefs  favages,  the  virtuous  Spartans,  the 
religious  Hebrews,  the  wife  and  warlike  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  all  people,  whether  civilized  or  not, 
have  always  made  what  is  called  the  right  of  na- 
tions confifl  either  in  craft  or  violence. 

The  army  had  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
river  to  wait  for  the  artillery  and  ammunition. 
The  Iroquois,  who  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in 
hunting,  flayed  all  the  beads  they  caught,  and 
threw  their  Ikins  into  the  river,  a  little  above  the 
camp.  The  waters  were  foon  infected.  The 
Englifh,  who  had  not  any  fufpicion  of  fuch  an 
inftance  of  treachery,  continued  unfortunately  to 
drink  of  the  waters  that  were  thus  rendered  poi- 
fonous;  in  confequence  of  which,  fuch  confider- 
able  numbers  of  them  immediately  died,  that  it 
became  neceflary  to  fufpend  the  military  ope- 
rations. 

A  STILL 
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A  still  more  imminent  danger  threatened  the  book. 
French  colony.  A  numerous  fleet,  deftined  xv- 
againft  Quebec,  and  which  had  five  or  fix  thou- 
fand  troops  on  board,  entered  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence the  following  year,  and  would  probably 
have  fucceeded,  had  it  reached  the  place  of  it's 
delhnation.  But  the  rafhnefs  of  the  admiral, 
joined  to  the  violence  of  the  elements,  was  the 
caufe  of  it's  being  loll  in  the  palfage.  Thus  was 
Canada  at  once  delivered  from  it's  fears  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  had  the  glory  of  maintaining 
itfelf  without  fuccours  and  without  lofs,  agamft 
the  ftrength  and  policy  of  the  Englifh. 

France,  in  the  mean  time,  which  for  forty  France  is 
years  had   fingly  withftood  the   combined  efforts  ^epdeJled 
of  all  Europe,  vanquished  or  repulfed  all  the  na-  part  of  the 
tions  united  againil  her,  gained  that  point  under  Provmces 
Lewis  XIV.  which  Charles  V.  had  not  been  ableullitedto 
to  do  with  the  innumerable   troops  of  his  feveral  Canada. 
kingdoms:    France,    which    had    at   that   period 
produced  as  many  great  men  as  would  have  ren- 
dered immortal  a  feries  of  twenty  reigns,  and  un- 
der one  in   particular  had Tignalifed  herfelf  by  as 
many  great  acYions  as  might  have  raifed  the  glory 
of  twenty  different  nations,  was  then   upon  the 
point  of  crowning  all  her  glorious  fucceffes  by 
placing  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.     She  had  then  fewer  enemies, 
and  a  greater  number  of  allies,  than  fhe  ever  had 
in  the    mod  brilliant   periods  of  her  profperity. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  promife  her  an  eafy  fuc- 
cefs,  a  fpeedy  and  decifive  fuperiority. 

It  was  not  fortune,  but  nature  itfelf,  that 
changed  her  deftiny.  Proud  and  flourifhing  un- 
der a  king  endowed  with  the  graces  and  vigour 
of  youth,  after  having  rifen  with  him  through  the 
feveral  degrees  of  glory  and  grandeur,  fhe  fank 

with 
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BOOK  with  him  through  all  the  periods  of  decay  incident 
xv-  to  human  nature.  The  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  court  by  an  ambi- 
tious woman,  determined  the  choice  of  minifters, 
generals,  and  governors  ;  and  this  choice  was  al- 
ways blind  and  unfortunate.  Kings,  who,  like 
other  men,  have  recourfe  to  heaven  when  they 
are  ready  to  quit  the  earth,  ieem  in  their  old 
age  to  feek  for  a  new  fet  of  flatterers,  who  footh 
them  with  hopes,  at  the  time  when  all  realities 
are  difappearing.  Ic  is  at  this  time  that  hypo- 
crify,  always  ready  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  rlrlt  and 
fecond  childhood  of  life,  awakens  in  the  mind  of 
princes  the  ideas  that  had  been  early  implanted 
in  it ;  and,  under  pretence  of  guiding  him  to  the 
only  happinefs  that  remains  for  him,  afTumes  an 
abiolute  empire  over  his  will.  But  as  this 
lad  age,  as  well  as  the  firft,  is  a  (fate  of  weaknefs, 
a  continual  fluctuation  muff,  therefore,  prevail 
in  the  government.  Cabals  grow  more  violent 
and  more  powerful  than  ever  ;  the  expectations 
of  intriguing  men  are  raifed,  and  merit  is  lefs  re- 
warded; men  of  fuperior  talents  are  afraid  to 
make  themfelves  known;  folicitations  of  every 
kind  are  multiplied;  places  are  carnally  bellowed 
upon  men  all  equally  unfit  to  fill  them,  and 
yet  prefumptuous  enough  to  think  they  deferve 
them ;  men  who  rate  the  eftimation  of  them- 
felves by  the  contempt  they  entertain  for  others. 
The  nation  then  lofes  it's  (trength,  with  it's  confi- 
dence, and  every  thing  is  carried  on  with  the  fame 
fpirit  it  was  undertaken  ;  that  is,  without  defign, 
vigour,  or  prudence. 

To  raife  a  country  from  a  (late  of  barbarifm, 
to  maintain  it  in  the  height  of  it's  glory,  and  to 
check  the  rapidity  of  it's  decline,  are  three  objects 
very  difficult  to  accomplifh ;  but  the  lad  is  certainly 

the 
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the  moil  arduous  tafkof  them  all.  A  nation  rifes  BOOK 
out  of  barbarifm  by  fudden  efforts  exerted  at  in- 
tervals; it  fupports  itfelf  at  the  fummit  of  it's  pro- 
fperity  by  the  powers  it  has  acquired  ;  it  declines 
in  confequence  of  an  univerfal  languor,  which  has 
been  brought  on  by  altnoft  imperceptible  grada- 
tions. Barbarous  nations  require  a  long-continued 
reign ;  but  (hort  reigns  are  bed  calculated  to  main- 
tain a  (hue  in  it's  profperity.  But  the  long  dotage 
of  a  declining  monarch  lays  the  foundation  of  evils 
for  his  fucceffor,  which  it  is  alniofl  impoffible  to 
remedy. 

Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  After  a  feries  of  defeats  and  mortifica- 
tions, he  was  (till  happy  that  he  could  purchafe 
peace  by  Sacrifices  which  made  his  humiliation 
evident.  But  he  feemed  to  wifh  to  conceal  thefe 
Sacrifices  from  his  people,  by  making  them  chiefly 
beyond  fea.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  much  his 
pride  mud  have  Suffered,  in  giving  up  to  theEng- 
lifh  Hudfon's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia, 
three  poffeflions,  which,  together  with  Canada, 
formed  that  immenfe  tract  of  country  known  by 
the  glorious  name  of  New  France.  We  fhall  fee 
in  the  next  book  by  what  means  this  power,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  conquefl,  endeavoured  to  repair  it's 
loffes. 


BOOK 
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BOOK      XVI. 


J  New  Order  of  Things  is  eftablifloed  in  the  French 
Colonies  in  North  America*  Refult  of  ihefe  Ar- 
rangements. 


OOK  r~W~\  H  E  war  carried  on  for  the  Spanifh    fuccef- 
*   i    A     (ion,  had  raifed  a  ferment  in  the  four  quar- 


B 

jl  non, 
ters  of  the  world,  which  for  the  two  lad  centuries 
have  felt  the  effects  of  that  reltlefs  fpirit  with 
which  Europe  hath  been  agitated.  All  kingdoms 
were  fhaken  by  the  contefts  excited  on  account 
of  one,  which,  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  V. 
had  ftricken  terror  into  them  all.  The  influence 
of  a  houfe  whole  fovereignty  extended  over  five 
or  fix  frates,  had  railed  the  Spanifh  nation  to  a 
oitch  of  greatnefs  which  could  not  but  be  extreme- 
]y  flattering  to  her.  At  the  fame  time  another 
houfe,  whofe  power  was  Hill  fuperior,  becaufe 
with  a  lefs  extent  of  territory  it  had  a  greater  de- 
gree of  population,  was  ambitious  of  giving  the 
law  to  that  haughty  nation.  The  names  of  Au- 
flria  and  Bourbon,  which  had  been  rivals  for  two 
hundred  years,  were  now  exerting  their  lad  ef- 
forts to  acquire  a  fuperiority,  which  fhould  no 
longer  be  confidered  as  precarious  or  doubtful 
between  them.  The  point  of  conteft  was,  which 
mould  have  the  greateil  number  of  crowns,  to 
boafl  the  poffeffion  of.  Europe,  divided  between 
the  claims  of  the  two  houfes,  which  were  not 
altogether  groundlefs,  was  inclined  to  allow  them 
to  extend   their  branches,  but  would  not  permit 

that 
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that  feveral  crowns  mould  center  in  one  houfe,  BOOK 
as  they  formerly  did.  Every  power  took  up  arms  v— _\V, 
to  difpcrfe  or  divide  a  vaft  inheritance  ;  and  re- 
folvedtp  difmembef  it,  rather  than  fufFer  it  to  be 
attached  to  one,  which,  with  this  ad  Jitional  weight 
01  ftrength,  mud  infallibly  deft  ray  the  balance  of 
all  the  reft.  As  the  war  was  fupported  by  each 
party  with  numerous  forces  and  great  (kill,  with 
Avar. ike  people  and  experienced  generals,  it  con- 
tinued a  long  time:  it  defolated  the  countries  it 
fhould  have  fuccoured,  and  even  ruined  nations 
that  had  no  concern  in  it.  Victory,  which  fliould 
have  determined  the  conteft,  was  fo  variable, 
that  it  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  general  flame. 
The  fame  troops  that  were  fuccefsful  in  one  coun- 
try, were  defeated  in  another.  The  people  who 
conquered  by  lea,  were  routed  on  land.  The 
news  of  the  lofs  of  a  fleet  and  the  gaining  of  a 
battle  arrived  at  the  fame  time.  Succefs  alter- 
nately favoured  each  party,  and  by  this  incon- 
fiancy  ferved  only  to  complete  the  mutual  de- 
flrudion  of  both.  At  length,  when  the  blood 
and  treafure  of  the  feveral  ffates  were  exhaufled, 
and  alter  a  feries  of  calamities  and  expences  that 
had  iaited  twelve  years,  the  people  who  had  pro- 
fited by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by 
their  contefts,  were  anxious  of  recovering  the  loffes 
they  had  fuitained.  They  endeavoured  to  find  in 
the  New  World  the  means  of  peopling  and  re-elta- 
blifhing  the  Old.  France  fir  ft  turned  her  views 
towards  North-America,  to  which  fhe  was  invited 
by  the  fimilarity  of  foil  and  climate,  and  the  ifland 
of  Cape-Breton  became  immediately  the  objeel  of 
her  attention. 

The  Englifh   confidered    this    poflefllon   as   an  The 
equivalent  for   all  the   French   had   loft    by  thefrench' 

n  rTT,  ,  .      .  .      ,        7  to  recover 

treaty  or  Utrecht,  and  r^t  being  entirely  recon-rheirfbr- 
Vol.  V.  (^  ciled 
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ciled  to  them,  ftrongly  oppofed  their  being  al- 
lowed to  people  and  fortify  it.  They  faw  no 
other  method  of  excluding  them  from  the  cod- 
fifhery,  and  making  the  entrance  into  Canada 
difficult  for  their  fhips.  The  moderation  of  queen 
Anne,  or,  perhaps,  the  corruption  of  her  mini- 
frers,  prevented  France  from  being  expofed  to 
this  frefh  mortification :  and  (he  was  authorized 
to  make  what  alterations  fhe  thought  proper  at 
Cape-Breton. 

This  ifland  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45th  and  47th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Newfoundland  lies  to 
the  eaft,  on  the  fame  gulph,  and  is  only  15  or  16 
leagues  diftant  from  it ;  and  to  the  weft,  Acadia 
is  only  feparated  from  the  ifland  by  a  ftreight  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leagues  over.  Cape-Bre- 
ton, thus  fituated  between  the  territories  ceded  to 
it's  enemies,  threatened  their  pofieffions,  while  it 
protected  thofe  of  France.  The  ifland  meafures 
about  36  leagues  in  length,  and  22  in  it's  greatefl 
breadth.  It  is  furrounded  with  little  (harp-pointed 
rocks,  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  waves, 
above  which  fome  of  their  tops  are  vifible.  All 
it's  harbours  open  to  the  eafl,  turning  towards  the 
iouth.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  coaft  there  are 
but  a  few  anchoring-places  for  fmali  veffels,  in 
creeks,  or  between  ifles.  Except  in  the  hilly 
parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  fo- 
lidity,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light 
mofs  and  with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil 
is  exhaled  in  fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  un- 
wholefome.  In  other  refpects,  the  climate  is  very 
cold,  which  is  owen  either  to  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half  the 
ifland,  and  remain  frozen  a  longtime,  or  to  the 
number  of  forefts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays 
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of  the  fun  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  befides  decreafed  book 
by  perpetual  clouds.  XVL 

Though  fome  fifhermen  had  long  reforted  to 
Cape-Breton  every  fummer,  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  had  ever  fixed  there.  The  French,  who 
took  poffeflion  of  it  in  Augufl  17 13,  were  pro- 
perly the  firft  inhabitants.  They  changed  it's 
name  into  that  of  lfle  Royale,  and  fixed  upon 
fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement.  This 
harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
{hips,  which  come  to  the  very  more,  were  com- 
pletely fheltered  from  winds.  Foreils  affording 
oak  fufncient  to  build  and  fortify  a  large  city, 
were  near  at  hand ;  the  ground  appeared  lefs  bar- 
ren than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fimery  was  more 
plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been  made 
impregnable  at  a  trifling  expence,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  approaching  it,  (a  circumftance  that 
bad  at  firft  made  a  Itronger  impreilion  than  the 
advantages  refulting  from  it),  occafioned  it  to  be 
abandoned  after  great  labour  Jiad  been  beftowed 
upon  it.  The  French  then  turned  their  views  to 
Louilbourg,  the  accefs  to  which  was  eafier,  and 
convenience  was  thus  preferred  to  fecurity* 

The  harbour  of  Louilbourg,  fituated  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  illand,  is  at  leafl  a  league  in 
depth,  and  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad  in 
the  narroweft  part.  It's  bottom  is  good,  the 
foundings  are  ufually  from  fix  to  ten  fathom,  and 
it  is  eafy  to  tack  about  in  it  either  to  fail  in  or  out 
even  in  bad  weather.  It  includes  a  fmall  gulph 
very  commodious  for  refitting  fhips  of  all  iizes, 
which  may  even  winter  there,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions. The  only  inconvenience  attending  this 
excellent  harbour  is,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from 
November  till  May,  and  frequently  continues  fo 
till   June.      The    entrance,    which   is   naturally 

Qja  narrow., 
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1  o  O  K  narrow,  is  alfo  guarded  by  Goat  Ifland  ;  the  can- 
^y^^non  of  which  playing  upon  a  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  would  link  (hips  of  any  fize, 
that  mould  attempt  to  force  the  pafTage.  Two 
batteries,  one  of  thirty-fix,  the  other  of  twelve 
twenty-four  pounders,  erected  on  the  two  op- 
pofite  mores,  would  iupport  and  crofs  this  formi- 
dable fire. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  that  runs 
into  the  fea,  and  is  about  half  a  league  in  circuit ; 
the  (Ireets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almoff,  all  the 
houfes  are  made  of  wood.  Thofe  that  are  of 
(tone  were  conflrucled  at  the  cxpence  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  are  deftined  for  the  reception  of 
the  troops.  A  number  of  wharfs  have  been  erecl- 
ed, that  project  a  confiderable  way  into  the  har- 
bour, and  are  extremely  convenient  for/loading 
and  unloading  the  (hips.  hft/y*' 

The  fortifications  of  Louifbourg  ^s  only  begun 
in  1720.  This  undertaking  was  executed  upon 
very  good  plans,  and  is  fupplied  with  all  the  works 
that  can  render  a  place  formidable.  A  fpace  of 
about  a  hundred  toifes  only,  was  left  without  ram- 
parts on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  which  was  thought 
fufficiently  defended  by  it's  fituation.  It  was 
clofed  only  with  a  fimple  dike.  The  fea  was  fo 
(hallow  in  this  place,  that  it  made  a  kind  of  nar- 
row canal,  inacceflible,  from  the  number  of  it's 
reefs,  to  any  (hipping  whatever.  The  fire  from 
the  fide  baftions  completely  fecured  this  fpot  from 
any  attack. 

The  necefTity  of  bringing  (lone  from  Europe, 
and  other  materials  proper  lor  thefe  great  works, 
fometimes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never  made 
them   be    difcontinued.     Thirty  millions #    were 

*  1,350,0001. 
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expended  upon  them.  This  was  not  thought  too  BOOK 
great  a  fum  for  the  fupport  of  the  fisheries,  for 
fecuring  the  communication  between  France  and 
Canada,  and  for  obtaining  a  fecurity  or  retreat  to 
mips  in  time  of  war  coming  from  the  fouthern 
iilands.  Nature  and  found  policy  required  that 
the  riches  of  the  fouth  mould  be  protected  by  the 
ftrengthof  the  north. 

In  the  year  1714,  the  French  fifhermen,  who 
till  then  had  lived  in  Newfoundland,  arrived  in 
this  ifland.  It  was  expected  that  their  number 
would  foon  have  been  increafed  by  the  Acadians, 
who  were  at  liberty,  by  the  treaties,  to  remove 
with  all  their  effects,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their 
eftates.  But  thefe  hopes  were  difappointed  ;  the 
Acadians  chofe  rather  to  retain  their  pofFeflions 
under  the  dominion  of  England,  than  to  give 
them  up  for  any  precarious  advantage  they  might 
derive  from  their  attachment  to  France.  Their 
place  was  fupplied  by  fome  diftrefled  adventurers 
from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to  time 
to  Cape-Breton,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
gradually  increafed  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
fand.  They  were  fettled  at  Louiibourg,  Fort 
Douphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nericka,  and  on  all  the 
coafts,  where  they  found  a  proper  beach  for  dry- 
ing  the  cod. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themfelves  to 
agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it.  They 
have  often  attempted  to  fow  corn,  but  it  feldom 
came  to  maturity  ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much 
as  to  be  worth  reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  con- 
fiderably,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next 
harveft.  They  have  only  continued  to  plant  a  few 
pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably  well  tailed,  but  the 
feed  of  which  muft  be  renewed  eveiy  year.  The 
poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paflures  has  likewife  pre* 

vented 
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BOO  K  vented  the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  foil 
^VI-  of  Cape-Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none 
but  fifhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  illand  was  entirely  covered  with 
forefts  before  it  was  inhabited,  it's  wood  has  fcarce 
ever  been  an  object  of  trade.  A  great  quantity, 
however,  of  foft  wood  was  found  there  fit  for 
firing,  and  fome  that  might  be  uied  for  timber ; 
Iput  the  oak  has  always  been  very  fcarce,  and  the 
fir  never  yielded  much  refin. 

The  peltry  trade  was  a  very  inconhderable  ob- 
jecl:. It  confified  only  in  the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes, 
elks,  mufk  rats,  wild  cats,  bears,  otters,  and 
foxes,  both  of  a  red  and  filver  grey  colour.  Some 
of  theie  were  procured  from  a  colony  of  Mickmac 
Indians,  who  had  fettled  on  the  iiland  with  the 
French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  fixty 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St. 
John's,  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Greater  advantages  might  pofiibly  have  been 
derived  fom  the  coal  mines  which  abound  in  the 
ifland.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below  the 
furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  off  the  waters.  Notwithftanding  the 
prodigious  demand  for  this  coal  from  New-Eng- 
land, from  the  year  1745  to  the  year  1749,  thefe 
mines  would,  probably,  have  been  forfakcn,  had 
not  the  fhips  which  were  fent  out  to  the  French 
iflands  wanted  ballaft. 

The  whole  induflry  of  the  colony  has  con- 
ftantly  been  exerted  in  the  cod  fifhery.  The  lefs 
wealthy  inhabitants  employed  yearly  two  hun- 
dred boats  in  this  fifhery,  and  the  richeft,  fifty  or 
fixty  veffels  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burden.  The 
fmall  craft  always  kept  within  four  or  five  leagues 
pf  the  coaft,  and  returned  at  night  with  their  fifh, 

which 
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which  being  immediately  cured,  was  always  in  B  o  o  K 
the  utmoil  degree  of  perfection  it  was  capable  of.  XVI- 
The  larger  fmacks  went  to  fifth  further  from, 
ihore,  kept  their  cargo  for  feveral  days,  and 
as  the  cod  was  apt  to  be  too  fait,  it  was  lefs  va- 
luable. But  this  inconvenience  was  compenfated 
by  the  advantage  it  gave  them  of  purfuing  the 
fifh,  when  the  want  of  food  compelled  it  to  leave 
the  ifland  ;  and  by  the  facility  of  carrying,  during 
the  autumn,  the  produce  of  their  labours  to  the 
fouthern  iflands,  or  even  to  France. 

Beside  the  fifhermen fettled  on  the  ifland,  others 
came  every  year  from  France  to  dry  their  fifh,  ei- 
ther in  the  habitations,  in  confequence  of  an 
agreement  made  with  the  owners,  or  upon  the 
beach,  which  was  always  referved  for  their  ufe. 

The  mother-country  regularly  fent  them  (hips 
laden  with  provifions,  liquors,  wearing  apparel, 
houfehold  goods,  and  all  things  neceflary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
fhips,  having  no  other  concern  but  this  trade,  re- 
turned to  Europe  as  foon  as  they  had  bartered 
their  lading  for  cod.  Thofe  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  after  having  landed  their  little 
cargo,  went  a  fifthing  themfelves,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  the  feafon  was  over. 

The  people  of  Cape-Breton  did  not  fend  all 
the  fifth  to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the 
French  fouthern  iflands,  on  board  twenty  or 
twenty-five  (hips,  from  feventy  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  tons  burden.  Befide  the  cod,  which  made 
at  lead  half  their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the 
other  colonies,  timber,  planks,  thin  oak  boards, 
faked  falmon  and  mackarel,  train  oil,  and  fea- 
coal.  All  thefe  were  paid  for  in  fugar  and  cof- 
fee, but  chiefly  in  rum  and  molatfes. 

1  The 
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BOOK  The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commo- 
P^^dities.  Canada  took  off  but  a  final!  part  of  the 
overplus;  it  was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of 
New-England,  who  gave  in  exchange  fruits,  ve- 
getables, wood,  brick,  and  cattle.  This  trade  of 
exchange  was  allowed,  but  afmuggling  trade  was 
added  to  it,  confiding  of  flour,  and  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fait  fifh. 

Notwithstanding  this  circulation,  which  was 
all  carried  on  at  Louifbourg,  mod  of  the  colonifts 
were  extremely  poor.  This  was  owen  to  the  de- 
pendence their  indigence  had  fubjected  them  to 
on  their  fir  ft  arrival.  Unable  to  procure  the 
neceffary  implements  for  the  fifhery,  they  had 
borrowed  fouie  at  an  exceffive  intereft.  Even 
thofe  who  were  not  at  firft  reduced  to  this  ne- 
ceility,  were  foon  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  hard 
terms  of  borrowing.  The  dearnefs  of  fait  and 
provifions,  together  with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their 
fifhery,  foon  compelled  them  to  it,  and  they  were 
inevitably  ruined  by  being  obliged  to  pay  twenty 
or  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  a  year  for  every  thing 
they  borrowed. 

Such  is,  at  every  inftant,  the  relative  fitua- 
tion  of  the  indigent  man  who  folicits  affiftance, 
and  of  the  opulent  citizen,  who  grants  it  only 
on  terms  fo  hard,  that  they  become,  in  a  fhort 
time,  fatal  to  the  borrower  and  to  the  creditor  ; 
to  the  borrower,  becaufe  the  profit  he  reaps  from 
the  fum  borrowed  cannot  yield  as  much  as  it  hath 
coft  him;  and  to  the  creditor,  becaufe  in  the  end 
he  can  no  longer  be  paid  by  a  debtor,  whom  his 
ufury  foon  renders  infolvent.  It  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  find  out  a  remedy  to  this  inconvenience; 
for  the  lender  muft  finally  have  his  fecurities, 
and  it  is  neceffary  that  the  intereft  of  the  fum  lent 
fhould  increafe  in  proportion  to   the   rifk   of  the 

fecwrity-  There 
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There  is  on  both  fides  an  error  of  calculation,  B  OOK 
which  a  little  jultice  and  benevolence  on  the  part ^^J^ 
of  the  lender  might  remedy.  The  lender  fhould 
fay  to  himfelf :  The  unhappy  man  who  applies  to 
me  is  fkilful,  laborious,  and  ceconomical ;  I  will 
afTi't  him,  in  order  to  raife  him  from  mifery.  Let 
us  fee  what  his  induftry,  turning  out  to  the  belt 
advantage,  will  yield,  and  let  us  not  lend  to 
him  ;  or  if  we  fhould  refolve  to  lend  to  him,  let 
the  intereft  we  require  upon  the  fum  borrowed  be 
lei's  than  the  produce  of  his  labour.  If  the  inte- 
veft  and  the  produce  were  equal,  the  debtor 
would  always  remain  in  a  (late  of  mifery;  and 
the  leafl  unexpected  accident  would  bring  on  his 
bankruptcy,  and  the  lofs  of  my  capital.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  produce  fhould  exceed  the  inte- 
refl,  the  fortune  of  the  debtor  will  be  annually 
increaiing,  and  confequently  the  fecurity  of  the 
capital  I  have  intruded  to  him  will  become 
greater.  But  unfortunately,  a  rapacious  fpirit 
doth  not  argue  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  fpirit 
of  prudence  and  humanity.  There  are  fcarce  any 
contracts  and  leafes  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  to  which  thofe  principles  are  not  applicable. 
If  a  man  fhould  wilh  to  be  paid  by  his  farmer,  in 
good  as  well  as  bad  feafons,  he  mud  not  rigour- 
oufly  exact  from  him  all  that  his  land  can  yield; 
other  wife,  if  his  barns  fhould  be  fet  on  fire,  it  is 
at  the  landlord's  expence  that  they  are  confumed. 
A  defire  to  profper  alone  often  makes  profperity 
efcape  from  us.  It  is  feldom  that  the  profit  of 
one  man  can  be  totally  feparated  from  that  of  an- 
other. A  man  will  always  be  the  dupe  of  him 
who  knowingly  promifes  more  than  he  can  per- 
form; while  the  latter  will  be  the  dupe  of  the 
former,  fhould  he  be  ignorant  of  the  event.     He 

who 
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BOOKwho  unites  prudence  with   honefly,  will  neither 
K_J^^j  deceive  others,  nor  be  deceived  himfelf. 
Settlement      All   the  French  colonies  of  New  France  were 
of  the        not  from  their  fir  ft  eftabliihment  deflined  to  fuch 
French  in  diftrefs.     rj;he  jf]and   0f  St.  John,   more  favour- 

the  liland         .      r  .  •'  '         ,  ... 

of  St.        ably  lituated,  has  been  more  tavourablc  to  it  s  m- 
john.        habitants.     It   lies    further    up   the   gulph  of  St. 
o/thifun-  Lawrence,  is  twenty-two   leagues  long,  and  not 
dertaking.  much  above  a  league  in  it's  greatcft  breadth.     It 
bends  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  both  ends  termi- 
nating in  a  fharp  point.     Though  the  right  of  this 
ifland  had  never  been  difputed  with  France,  yet 
Ihe  feemed  to  pay  no  regard  to  it  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.     The    lofs    of  Acadia   and   Newfound- 
land drew  their  attention  to  this  fmall  remaining 
fpot,  and  the  government  began  to  inquire  what 
ufe  could  be  made  of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  were  long  there, 
the  cold  extreme,  with  abundance  of  fnow,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  infects;  but  that  thefe 
defecls  were  compenfated  by  a  healthy  coaft,  a 
good  fea-port,  and  commodious  harbours.  The 
country  was  flat,  enriched  with  fine  paftures, 
■watered  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets  and 
fprings ;  the  foil  exceedingly  diverfified,  and  fit 
for  the  culture  of  every  kind  of  grain.  There  was 
plenty  of  game,  and  multitudes  of  wild  beafts  ; 
amazing  fhoals  of  fifh  of  all  forts ;  and  a  greater 
number  of  favage  inhabitants  than  were  found 
on  any  other  of  the  iflands.  This  circumftance 
alone  was  a  proof  how  much  it  was  fuperior  to 
the  reft. 

The  report  that  was  fpread  of  this  in  France, 
gave  rife  to  a  company  in  1619,  which  formed 
the  defign  both  of  clearing  this  fertile  ifland,  and 
of  eftabliihing  a  great  cod  fiihery  there.  Unfor- 
tunately, intereft,  which  had  brought  the  adven- 
turers 
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rurers  together,  fet  them  at  variance  again,  before  BOOK 
they  began  to  execute  the  plan  they  had  pro-v_^^ 
jecled.  St.  John  was  again  forgotten,  when  the 
Acadians  began  to  remove  to  that  ifland  in  1749. 
In  procefs  of  time  they  increafed  to  the  number 
of  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
As  they  were  for  the  mod  part  hufbandmen,  and 
particularly  accuftomed  to  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  them 
to  this  employment ;  and  the  cod  fifhery  was  only 
allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  thofe  who  fettled  at 
Tracadia,  and  St.  Peter. 

Prohibitions  and  monopolies,  while  they  are 
a  reftraint  upon  induftry,  are  equally  detrimental 
to  the  labours  that  are  permitted,  and  to  thofe  that 
are  forbidden.  Though  the  ifland  of  St.  John  does 
not  afford  a  fufficient  extent  of  fea-fhore,  fit  for 
drying  the  vaft  quantities  of  cod  that  come  in 
fhoals  to  the  coafts,  and  though  the  fifh  is  too 
large  to  be  eafily  dried,  yet  it  was  incumbent 
upon  a  power  whofe  fifheries  are  not  fufficient  for 
the  confumption  of  it's  own  fubje&s,  to  encou- 
rage this  kind  of  employment.  If  there  were  too 
few  drying-places  for  the  quantity  that  could  be 
caught,  that  which  is  called  green  cod  might 
eafily  have  been  prepared,  which  alone  would  have 
made  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce. 

By  confining  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  to 
agriculture,  they  were  deprived  of  all  refource  in 
thole  unfortunate  feafons  that  happen  frequently 
on  the  ifland,  when  the  crops  are  devoured  by  the 
field  mice  and  grafshoppers.  The  exchanges 
which  the  mother-country  could  and  ought  to 
have  made  with  her  colony,  were  reduced  to  no- 
thing. Lauly,  in  attempting  to  favour  agricul- 
tures, it's  progrefs  was  obftructed,  by  laying  the 

inha- 
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BOO  K  inhabitants  under  an  impoffibility  of  procuring  the 
^_\il^  neceflary  articles  for  extending  it. 

Only  one  or  two  fnrall  veflels  came  annually 
to  the  ifland  from  Europe,  and  landed  at  Port 
La  Joie,  where  they  were  fupplied  with  all  they 
wanted  from  Louifbourg,  and  paid  for  it  in  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  pulfe,  oxen,  and  fheep.  A  party 
of  fifty  men  fcrved  rather  to  regulate  their  police, 
than  to  defend  them.  Their  commanding-officer 
was  dependent  on  Cape-Breton,  which  was  itielf 
under  the  controul  oi  the  governor  of  Canada. 
The  command  of  this  laft  officer  extended  to  a 
great  diftance,  over  a  vaft  continent,  the  richeft 
part  of  which  was  Louifiana. 
Difcovery  This  extenfive  and  beautiful  country,  which 
fiffippfby" tne  Spaniards  formerly  comprehended  under  the 
theFreuch.name  of  Florida,  was  for  a  long  time  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  It  was  not  till 
1660  that  fuch  a  country  was  fuppofed  to  exift. 
At  this  period  they  were  told  by  the  favages,  that 
to  the  weft  of  the  colony,  there  was  a  great  river, 
which  flowed  neither  to  the  North  nor  to  the  Eaft, 
and  they  concluded  that  it  muft  therefore  empty 
itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  if  it's  courfe 
were  fouthward,  or  into  the  South  Sea,  if  it  were 
weftward.  The  care  of  afcertaining  thefe  two 
important  fads,  was  committed,  in  1673,  to 
Joliet,  an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  and  to  the  Jefuit  Marquette,  whofe 
mild  and  benevolent  manners  had  fecured  to 
him  the  general  afFeclion  of  ail  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

These  two  men,  equally  difinterefted,  equally 
active,  and  equally  zealous  for  their  country, 
immediately  fet  out  together  from  the  lake  Mi- 
chigan, entered  the  river  of  the  Foxes,  which 
empties  itielf  into  that  lake,  and  went  up  al- 
j  mo  ft 
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mod  to  the  bend  of  the  river,  notwithflanding  B  O  o  K. 
the  currents  which  render  that  navigation  diffi- . 
cult.  Alter  fornc  days  march,  they  again  em- 
barked on  the  river  Ouiiconfing,  and  keeping 
always  weftward,  came  to  the  Mifliflippi,  and 
failed  down  that  river  as  far  as  the  Akanfas, 
about  the  33d  degree  of  latitude.  Their  zeal 
would  have  carried  them  further,  but  they  were 
in  want  of  provilions ;  they  were  in  an  unknown 
country,  and  they  had  only  three  or  four  men 
along  with  them  :  befides,  the  object  of  their 
voyage  was  ful rilled,  fince  they  had  difcovered 
the  river  they  had  been  in  fearch  of,  and  were 
certain  of  it's  courfe.  Thefe  considerations-  de- 
termined them  to  return  to  Canada,  acrofs  the 
country  of  the  Illinois,  a  numerous  people,  who 
were  well  inclined  to  a  friendly  intercourfe  with 
the  French  nation.  Without  concealing  or  ex- 
aggerating any  particular,  they  communicated  to 
the  chief  of  the  colony  all  the  information  they 
had  procured. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  New  France  at  that 
time,  was  a  Norman,  named  La  Salle,  who  was 
equally  defirous  of  making  a  great  fortune,  and 
of  eftablifhing  a  brilliant  reputation.  This  man 
had  fpent  his  younger  years  among  the  Jefuits, 
where  he  had  contracted  that  aclivity,  enthufiafm, 
and  firmnefs,  which  thofe  fathers  fo  well  know 
how  to  inftil  into  their  difciples,  when  they  meet 
with  young  men  of  quick  parts,  with  whom  they 
are  fond  of  recruiting  their  order.  La  Salle, 
who  was  a  bold  and  enterprifing  man,  fond  of 
availing  himfelf  of  every  opportunity  to  diflin- 
guifh  himfelf,  and  anxious  even  to  feek  out  fuch 
opportunities,  beheld  in  the  difcovery  that  had 
been  made,  a  vaft  career  open  to  his  ambition 
and  to  his  genius.     In  concert  with  Frontenac, 

governor 
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BOOK  governor  of  Canada,  be  embarked  for  Europe, 
^VJ-  went  to  the  court  of  Verfailles,  was  liftened  to, 
almoft  even  with  admiration,  at  a  time  when 
both  the  prince  and  the  people  were  infpired  with 
a  pailion  for  great  actions.  He  returned  loaded 
with  favours,  and  with  orders  to  complete  what 
had  been  fo  fortunately  begun. 

This  was  a  great  project  ;  but  in  order  to 
render  the  execution  of  it  ufeful  and  permanent, 
it  was  neceffary,  by  forts  placed  at  different  dif- 
tances,  to  fecure  the  polfeffion  of  the  countries 
that  feparated  the  Miffiflippi  from  the  French  fet- 
tlements ;  and  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  colo- 
nics, either  wandering  or  fedentary,  that  were 
contained  in  this  vaft  fpace.  Thefe  operations, 
flow  in  their  nature,  were  dill  retarded  by  un- 
expected incidents  ;  by  the  malevolence  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  by  the  repeated  mutinies  of  the 
foldiers,  who  were  continually  irritated  by  the 
defpotifm  and  reftleffnefs  of  their  chief.  Ac- 
cordingly, La  Salle,  who  had  begun  his  prepa- 
ratives in  the  month  of  September  1678,  could 
not  fail  till  the  fecond  of  February  1682,  on  the 
great  river,  which  was  the  end  of  his  willies  and 
expectations.  On  the  9th  of  April  he  difcovered 
the  mouth  of  it :  which,  as  it  had  been  conjec- 
tured, was  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  ;  and  he  re- 
turned to  Quebec  in  the  fpring  of  the  following 
year. 

He  immediately  fet  out  for  France,  to  propofe 
the  difcovery  of  the  Mifliffippi  by  fea,  and  the 
eftablimmcnt  of  a  great  colony  upon  the  fertile 
mores  watered  by  that  river.  He  perfuaded  the 
court,  by  his  eloquence,  or  by  his  arguments  ; 
and  four  fmall  veffels  were  given  to  him,  with 
which  he  let  fail  towards  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
This  fmall  fleet  miffed  the  place  of  their  deftina- 

tion, 
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,  by  fleering  too   far  weflward,  and  arrived,  BOOK 
he  month  of  February    1685,  in   the  bay    of^J^^, 


tion. 
in  the 

St.  Bernard,  dittant  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  where  it  was  intended  to  enter. 
The  irreconcileable  hatred  which  was  conceived 
between  La  Salle  and  Beaujeu,  commander  of 
the  fhips,  rendered  this  error  infinitely  more  fatal 
than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Thefe  two  haughty 
men,  impatient  of  feparating  from  each  other, 
refolved  to  land  the  whole  of  their  embarkation 
upon  the  very  coafl  where  they  had  been  con- 
ducted by  chance.  After  this  defperate  meafure 
the  fhips  went  away,  and  there  only  remained 
upon  thefe  unknown  coafts,  one  hundred  and 
feventy  men,  mod  of  them  very  corrupt,  and  all 
of  them  difpleafed,  not  without  reafon,  with 
their  fituation.  They  had  but  few  tools,  a  fmali 
quantity  of  provifions,  and  little  ammunition. 
The  remainder  of  what  was  to  ferve  for  the 
foundation  of  the  new  ftate,  was  fwallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  from  the  perfidy,  or  wickednefs,  of 
the  fea-officers  intruded  with  the  landing  of 
them. 

The  proud  and  unfhaken  foul  of  La  Salle  was 
not  however  deprefled  by  thefe  misfortunes. 
Sufpecting  that  the  rivers,  which  difcharged 
themfelves  in  the  bay  where  he  had  entered, 
might  be  fome  of  the  branches  of  the  Miffiilip- 
pi,  he  fpent  feveral  months  in  clearing  up  his 
doubts.  Undeceived  in  thefe  expectations,  he 
neglected  the  object  of  his  expedition.  Inftead 
of  looking  for  guides  among  the  favages,  who 
would  have  directed  him  to  the  place  of  his 
deilination,  he  chofe  to  penetrate  into  the  inland 
countries,  and  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous 
mines  of  St.  Barbe.  He  was  wholly  taken  up 
with  this  abfurd  project,  when  he  was  mafiacred 

by 
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B  O  O  K  by  fome  of  his   companions,  who  were  incenfed 
^j  v**    at  his  haughtinefs,  and  the  violence  of  his  difpo- 
fition. 

The  death  of  La  Salle  foon  occafioned  the  reft 
of  his  company  to  difperfe.  The  villains  who 
had  murdered  him  fell  by  each  other's  hand. 
Several  incorporated  with  the  natives.  Many 
perifhed  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  neighbour- 
ing Spaniards  loaded  fome  of  thefe  adventurers 
with  chains,  and  they  ended  their  days  in  the 
mines.  The  favages  furprifed  the  fort  which  had 
been  erected,  and  facrificed  every  thing  to  their 
fury.  Seven  men  only  efcaped  thefe  numerous 
difafters ;  and  thefe,  wandering  as  far  as  the 
MiilhTippi,  came  to  Canada  by  the  Ilinois  coun- 
try. Thefe  diftreffes  foon  made  the  French 
loie  fight  of  a  region  which  was  flili  but  little' 
known. 

The  attention  of  the  miniftry  was  again  roufed 
in  1697,  by  Yberville,  a  gentleman  of  Canada, 
who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  very  bold 
and  fortunate  attempts  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  in  Aca- 
dia, and  Newfoundland.  He  was  fent  out  from 
Rochfort  with  two  fhips,  and  difcovered  the 
Mimflippi  in  1699.  He  failed  up  the  river  as  far 
as  the  country  of  the  Natchez,  and  after  having 
ascertained,  by  his  own  obfervation,  every  ad- 
vantageous circumftance  that  had  been  reported 
of  it,  he  conflrucled,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  a  fmall 
fort,  which  did  not  continue  more  than  four  or 
five  years,  and  proceeded  to  another  fpot  to  fettle 
his  colony. 
Jhe  Between  the  river  and  Penfacola,  a  fettle ment 

fettle  in  newly  erected  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  is  a 
thecoun-  coaft  of  about  forty  leagues  in  extent,  where  no 
^ehredbyvcffcl  can  land.  The  foil  is  fandy,  and  the  cli- 
the  Mifli- mate  burning.     Nothing  grows  there  but   a   few 

fcattere4 
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fcattered  cedars  and  fir-trees.     In  this  large  track,  b  o  o  k 
there   is  a  diftricr.  called  Biloxi.     This  fituation,     XVI- 
the  mod:  barren  and  mod  inconvenient  upon  the  ff ■    •  _lnfl 
whole  coad,  was  made  choice  of  for  the  residence  call  it 
of  the  few  men  whom  Yberville  had  brought  thi-    oulfiana* 
thcr,  and  who  had  been  allured   by  the  mod  fan- 
guine  expectations. 

Two  years  after  a  new  colony  arrived.  The 
fird  was  removed  from  the  parched  fands  on 
which  it  had  been  fettled,  and  they  were  both 
united  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mobile.  This 
river  is  navigable  only  for  Indian  boats,  and  the 
lands  that  are  watered  by  it  are  not  fertile.  Thefc 
were  fufficient  motives  for  giving  up  the  idea  of 
fuch  a  fettlement  ;  which,  however,  was  not 
done.  It  was  determined  that  thefe  difadvan- 
tages  would  be  compenfated  by  the  facility  of 
communication  with  the  neighbouring  lavages, 
with  the  Spaniards,  with  the  French  iflands,  and 
with  Europe.  The  harbour  which  was  to  form 
thefe  communications,  was  not  attached  to  the 
continent.  It  was  placed,  by  chance,  either  for- 
tunately or  otherwife,  at  fome  leagues  diftance 
from  the  coad,  in  a  defert,  barren,  and  favage 
ifland,  which  was  decorated  with  the  great  name 
of  Dauphin  Ifland. 

A  colony  fettled  on  fuch  bad  foundations 
could  not  pofiibly  profper.  The  death  of  Yber- 
ville at  fea,  who  periihed  gloriouily  before  the 
Havannah  in  1706,  in  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
put  an  end  to  the  fmall  remaining  hopes  of  the 
mod  fanguine  colonids.  France  was  fo  deeply 
engaged  in  an  unhappy  war,  that  no  afiiftance 
could  be  expected  from  her.  The  colonids 
thought  themfelves  totally  forfaken,  and  thofe 
who  entertained  fome  hopes  of  finding  a  fettle- 
ment in  anotLer  place,  hadened  to  go   in   fearch 

Vol.  V.  R  of 
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BOOKof  it.     The  colony  was  reduced  to  twenty-eight 

^JPj*    families,   each    more  wretched   than   the  other, 

when,  to   the  aftonifhment  of  every  one,  Crofat 

petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  exclufive  trade  of 

Louifiana  in  17 12. 

This  was  a  famous  merchant,  who  by  his  vaft 
and  prudent  undertakings  had  raifed  an  immenfe 
fortune.     He   had  not  given  up  the  thoughts  of 
jncreafing  his  wealth,  but  he  was  defirous   that 
his  new  projects  mould  contribute  to  the  profpe- 
rity   of   the    monarchy.     This     noble    ambition 
made  him  turn  his  views  towards   the  Mifliflippi. 
The  clearing  of  it's  fertile  foil  was  not  his   aim. 
His  intention  was  to  open  communications,  both 
by  land  and  fea,  with  Old  and  New  Mexico,  to 
pour  in  all  kinds  of  merchandife  into  thofe  parts, 
and  to  draw  from  thence  as  much  ore  as  he  could. 
The  place  he  aiked  for,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  natural  and  neceflary  mart  for  his  vaft  opera- 
tions ;  and  all  the  fteps  taken  by  his  agents  were 
regulated  upon  this  noble  plan.     But  being  un- 
deceived by  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts,  he  re- 
linquifhed  his   fcheme     and,  in    1717,  refigned 
his  charter  to  a  com;;  aJ  whofe  fuccefs  aftonimed 
all  nations. 
Louifiana       This  company  was  formed  by  Law,  that  cele- 
becomes    brated  Scotchman,  of  whom  no  fettled  judgment 
mousin     could  be  formed   at   the  time  he  appeared,  but 
the  time    whofe  name  now  (lands  between  the   crowd  of 
fyftemWS    mere  adventurers  and  the  fhort  lift  of  great  men. 
Reafbn      This  daring  genius  had  made  it  his  bufinefs,  from 
of  this.     hjs   infancy;,  to  obferve   attentively  the    feveral 
powers   of  Europe,    to   examine    their    various 
fprings,    and  to  calculate  the  ftrength  of  eacji. 
The   ftate    into    which    the  inordinate  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.    had    plunged    the    kingdom    of 
France,  particularly  attracted  his  attention,  which 
1  was 
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was  now  fixed  upon  a  heap  of  ruins.  An  empire,  BOOK 
which  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years  had  excited  ^J^J^ 
fo  much  jcaloufy,  and  ib  much  anxiety  among 
all  it's  neighbours,  no  longer  difplayed  any  de- 
gree of  vigour  or  animation.  The  nation  was 
exhaufted  by  the  demands  of  the  treafury ;  and 
the  treafury  by  the  enormity  of  their  engage- 
ments. In  vain  had  the  public  debts  been  re- 
duced, in  hopes  of  enhancing  the  value  of  thofe 
that  ftill  remained.  This  bankruptcy  of  govern- 
ment had  but  imperfectly  produced  that  kind  of 
good  that  was  expected  from  it.  The  bills  of 
government  were  ftill  infinitely  below  their  origi- 
nal value. 

It  became  neceffary  to  open  a  mart  for  thefe 
bills,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  total  dif- 
credit.  The  mode  of  reimburfement  was  im- 
practicable ;  for  the  intereft  for  the  funis  due, 
abforbed,  almoft  entirely,  the  revenues  of  go- 
\rernment.  Law  contrived  another  expedient.  In 
the  month  of  Auguft  1717,  he  cftablifhed,  under 
the  title  of  the  Weftern  Company,  an  affociation, 
whofe  funds  were  to  confift  in  government  bills. 
This  paper  was  received  for  it's  whole  value, 
although  it  loft  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  courfe  of 
trade.  Accordingly,  the  capital,  which  was  only 
of  100,000,000  of  livres  *,  was  completed  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  true,  that  with  thefe  fingular 
proceedings,  it  was  not  pofTible  to  found  a  power- 
ful colony  in  Louifiana,  as  the  exclufive  char- 
ter feemed  to  require  :  but  the  author  of  thefe 
novelties  was  fuppcrted  by  an  expectation  of  ano- 
ther kind. 

No  fooner  had  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  at  Florida, 
in  15 1 2,  than  a  rumour  was  fpread,  throughout 

*  <t,i66,666L  13s.  4d. 
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B  O  O  K  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  this  region 
XVI-  was  full  of  metals.  Thefe  had  not  been  difco- 
vered,  either  by  Francis  de  Cordova,  or  by 
Velafquez  de  Ayllon,  or  by  Philip  de  Narvaez, 
or  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  although  thefe  enter- 
prifing  men  had  fearched  for  them  with  incre- 
dible fatigue  during  thirty  years.  Spain  had  at 
length  renounced  thefe  hopes ;  fhe  had  not  even 
left  any  trace  of  her  enterprifes;  and  notwiths- 
tanding this,  a  vague  report  had  remained  among 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  thefe  countries 
concealed  immenfe  treafures.  No  one  pointed 
cut  the  precife  fpot  where  thefe  riches  might  lie  ; 
but  this  circumftance   itfelf  tended  to  encourage 

o 

the  exaggeration  of  them.  If  at  intervals  the 
enthufiafm  grew  cooler,  it  was  only  to  feize  upon 
the  minds  of  men  more  powerfully  fome  time 
after.  This  general  difpofition  towards  an  eager 
credulity,  might  become  a  wonderful  inflrument 
in  the  hands  of  fkilful  perfons. 

In  times  of  misfortune,  the  people  are  agitated 
by  their  hopes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  arc  by 
their  fears,  or  by  their  rage.  When  they  are 
actuated  with  rage,  all  the  public  places  are  in  an 
inftant  filled  with  a  multitude  in  commotion, 
which  threatens  and  roars  aloud.  The  citizen 
fhuts  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe ;  the  magiftrate 
trembles  on  his  tribunal,  the  fovereign  is  op- 
prelfed  with  anxiety  in  his  palace.  When  night 
comes  on,  the  tumult  ceafes,  and  tranquillity  is 
reitored.  .When  the  people  are  under  the  im- 
preflion  of  terror,  univerfal  confternation  difFufes 
itfelf  in  an  inftant  from  one  city  to  another,  and 
plunges  the  whole  nation  into  a  ftate  of  defpond- 
ency.  When  the  people,  are  elated  with  hopes, 
the  phantom  of  happinefs  prefents  itfelf  not'  lefs 
rapidly  on   all  fides.     It  raifes  the  fpirits  of  all 

men, 
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men,  and   the  noify  tranfports  of  joy  fucceed  toB  o  o  K 
the  gloomy  filence   of  misfortune.     On  one  day     XVi- 
every  thing  is  loft,  on  the  other  ail  is  faved. 

Of  all  the  paflions  that  are  kindled  in  the  heart 
of  man,  there  is  none  which  is  fo  violent  in  it's 
intoxication  as  the  paflion  for  gold.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  country  where  the  molt 
beautiful  women  are  to  be  found,  and  yet  we 
are  not  tempted  to  vifit  it.  Sedentary  ambition 
exerts  itfelf  in  a  narrow  compafs.  The  rage  of 
conqueft  is  the  malady  of  a  Tingle  man,  who 
draws  the  multitude  after  him.  But  let  us  iup- 
pofe  all  the  people  of  the  earth  to  be  equally  ci- 
vilized, and  the  third  of  gold  will  difplace  the 
inhabitants  of  one  and  of  the  other  hemifphere. 
Setting  out  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  equator,  they  will  crofs  each  other 
in  their  way  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 

Law,  to  whom  this  great  fpring  or  action  was 
well  known,  eafily  perfuaded  the  French,  who 
were  mod  of  them  ruined,  that  the  mines  of 
Louifiana,  which  had  fo  long  been  fpoken  or* 
were  at  length  difcovered ;  and  that  they  were 
even  far  richer  than  they  were  generally  fuppofed 
to  be.  To  give  the  greater  weight  to  this  falie 
report,  which  had  already  gained  too  much  cre- 
dit, a  number  of  miners  were  fent  over  to  work 
thefe  mines,  which  were  imagined  to  be  fo  va- 
luable, with  a  body  of  troops  fufficicnt  to  de- 
fend them. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  a  fudden  impreilion 
this  ftratagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond 
of  novelty.  Every  man  exerted  himfelf  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  partaking  of  this  iource  of 
wealth,  which  was  confidered  as  ine>x.hauftible. 
The  Mifliflippi  became  the  center  of  ail  men's 
wilhes,  hopes,  and  Speculations,     h  was  no*  !~r»g 

before 
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BOO  K before  fome  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  molt  of 
whom  were  thought  to  be  perfons  of  underftand- 
ing,  not  fatisfied  with  fharing  the  general  profit 
of  the  monopoly,  became  defirous  of  obtaining  a 
private  property  in  a  region  which  patted  for  one 
of  the  bed  countries  in  the  world.  Cultivators 
were  wanted  for  the  clearing  of  thofe  domains, 
and  were  abundantly  fupplied  by  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  Thefe  men,  after  having 
.  worked  three  years  without  falary,  for  the  perfons 
who  had  been  at  the  expence  of  conveying  them 
to  the  ipot,  were  to  become  citizens,  and  be  put 
in  pofierlion  of  lands,  in  order  to  clear  them  on 
their  own  account. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  frenzy,  or  in  the 
years  171 8  and  1719,  all  thefe  unfortunate  peo- 
ple were  promifcuoufly  crowded  together  in 
Ihips.  They  were  not  landed  at  Dauphin  Ifland, 
the  harbour  of  which  had  lately  been  choaked  up 
by  fands;  nor  were  they  fet  on  more  at  Mobile, 
which  had  loft  every  thing  fince  it  had  loft  it's 
port:  but  it  was  at  Biloxi,  that  dreadful  fpot, 
where  all  the  natives,  as  well  as  foreigners  who 
had  been  feduced,  were  placed.  There  they  all 
perimed  by  thoufands,  with  want  and  vexation. 
In  order  to  preferve  them,  it  was  only  necefTary 
to  have  conveyed  them  up  the  Mifliftippi,  and 
landed  them  immediately  upon  the  country  they 
were  to  clear ;  but  fuch  was  the  unfkilfulnefs  or 
neglecl  of  the  managers  of  the  cnterprife,  that 
they  never  thought  of  conftrucYmg  the  boats  ne- 
cefTary for  fo  fimple  a  manoeuvre.  Even  after 
they  found  that  the  mips  coming  from  Europe 
could  mod  of  them  fail  up  the  river,  Biloxi  ftill 
continued  to  be  the  grave  of  thofe  unhappy  and 
numerous  victims  who  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  a 
political  impciture.     The  headquarters  were  not 

removed 
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removed  to  New-Orleans  till  five  years  after,  thatB  OOK 
is,  till   hardly  any  were  left  of  thofe  unfortunate  t  XVI. 
people  who   had  been  weak  enough  to  quit  their 
native  country  upon  fuch  uncertain  profpects. 

But  at  this  period,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
charm  was  diilblved,  and  the  mines  vanifhed. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  fhame  of  having  been 
mifled  by  chimerical  notions.  Louifiana  fhared 
the  fate  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who  have  been 
too  highly  extolled,  and  are  afterwards  puniihed 
for  this  unmerited  fame,  by  being  degraded  be- 
low their  real  worth.  Men  drive,  by  the  exccfs 
of  cenfure,  to  perfuade  others  that  they  have  not 
given  into  the  common  error  ;  for  how  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  they  w.ould  violently  perfift  in  fpeak- 
ing  ill  of  themfelves  ?  This  enchanted  country 
was  now  holden  in  execration.  It's  very  name 
became  a  reproach.  The  Miiliffippi  was  the  ter- 
ror of  free  men.  No  recruits  were  to  be  found 
to  fend  thither,  but  fuch  as  were  taken  from  pri- 
fons  and  houfes  of  ill  fame.  It  became  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  lowed  and  mod  profligate  perfons  in 
the  kingdom. 

What  could  be  expected  from  a  fettlement 
compofed  of  fuch  perfons  ?  Vicious  men  will  nei- 
ther people  a  country,  nor  labour,  nor  continue 
long  in  any  place.  Many  of  thefe  miferable  per- 
fons who  had  been  tranfported  into  thefe  favage 
climates,  went  into  the  Englifh  or  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments,  to  exhibit  the  difagreeable  view  of  their 
didrefs  and  mifery.  Others  foon  perifhed,  from 
the  infection  they  had  brought  along  with  them. 
The  greater  number  wandered  in  the  woods,  till 
hunger  and  wearinefs  put  an  end  to  their  exid- 
ence.  Nothing  was  yet  begun  in  the  colony, 
though  twenty-five  millions  of  livres  #   had  been 

1,041,6661.    13s.  4d. 
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BOOK  funk  there.  The  managers  of  the  company  that 
Xl[,  advanced  thefe  vaft  iums  fooliihly  pretended, 
that  in  the  capital  of  France  they  could  lay  the 
plan  of  fuch  undertakings  as  were  fit  for  Ame- 
rica. Paris,  unacquainted  with  it's  own  pro- 
vinces, which  it  deipifes  and  exhaufts,  would 
have  fubmitted  every  thing  to  the  operations  of 
ihefe  hafly  and  frivolous  calculators.  From  the 
office  of  the  company,  they  pretended  to  regulate 
and  direct  all.  the  inhabitants  of  Louifiana,  and  to 
impofe  or  withhold  fuch  reftraints  as  were  judged 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  monopoly. 
Had  they  granted  fome  trifling  encouragements 
to  citizens  of  character,  who  might  have  been  in- 
vited to  fettle  in  the  colony,  by  fecuring  to  them 
that  liberty  which  every  man  covets,  that  pro- 
perty which  every  man  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  his  own  labour,  and  that  protection  which 
is  due  from  every  fociety  to  it's  members  ;  fuch 
encouragements  as  thefe,  given  to  proprietors 
well  informed  of  their  real  interefl:  and  property, 
directed  by  the  circumftances  of  the  place,  would 
have  been  productive  of  far  greater  and  more 
lading  effects  ;  and  would  have  eflablifhed  more 
extenlive,  folid,  and  profitable  fettlements,  than 
all  thofe  an  exclufive  charter  could  ever  have 
formed  with  all  it's  treafures,  difpenfed  and  ma- 
naged by  agents  who  could  neither  have  the 
knowledge  requifite  to  conduct  fo  many  various 
operations,  nor  even  be  influenced  by  any  imme- 
diate interefl  in  their  fuccels. 

Tiik  mhuftiy,  however,  thought  it  conducive 
to  the  welfare  ol  the  (fate,  lo  leave  the  concerns 
of  Louifiana  in  the  hands  of  the  company;  which 
were  under  a  neceffity  of  exerting  all  their  interefl 
to  obtain  permifiian  to  alienate  that  part  of  their 
privilege.     They  were   even   obliged   to  purchafc 

this 
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this  favour  in  1731,  by  paying  down  the  fum  of  b  O  O  K 
1,450,000  livres  *.  For  there  are  lbme  dates,  X\V. 
where  the  right  of  being  involved  in  ruin,  and 
that  of  being  preferved  from  it,  or  that  of  ac- 
quiring wealth,  are  equally  fold  ;  becaufe  good 
or  evil,  whether  public  or  private,  may  prove  an 
object  of  finance. 

During  all  the  time  that  an  exclufive  charter 
had  kept  Louifiana  in  (hackles,  it  had  required, 
according  to  the  diftances,  fifty,  fixty,  fourfcore, 
and  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  upon  all  the 
merchandife  which  it  ufed  to  fend  there  ;  and  had 
alfo  regulated,  by  a  rate  (till  more  oppremve,  the 
price  of  the  commodities  which  the  colony  deli- 
vered to  it.  How  was  it  poflible  that  an  infant 
fettlement  could  make  any  progrefs  under  the 
yoke  of  a  tyranny  fo  atrocious  ?  x^ccordingly, 
the  difcouragement  became  univerfal.  To  re- 
ftore  to  the  minds  of  men  their  energy,  govern- 
ment was  defirous  that  a  poneffion,  which  was 
become  a  truly  national  one,  mould  experience  a 
happier  fate.  With  this  view  they  decreed,  that 
every  article  which  the  trade  of  France  fhould 
convey  into  this  country,  and  every  thing  it 
mould  bring  back  from  thence,  mould  be  ex- 
empted for  ten  years  from  all  duties  of  export 
and  import.  Let  us  fee  to  what  degree  of  prof- 
perity  an  arrangement  fo  prudent  raffed  this  cele- 
brated region. 
/^J-ouisiana  is  a  vaft  country,  bounded  on  the  Extent, 
•  Hanrth  by  the  fea  :  on  the  eaft  by  Florida  and  Ca-  f?.n»  and. 

,.  J  .  nixTTVT-  i  t       climate  of 

rohna  ;  on  the  well  by  New  Mexico  ;  ana  on  the  Louifiana. 
north  by  Canada,  and  by  unknown  lands,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  extend  as  far  as  Hudfon's  Bay.    It 
npofiible  to  afcertain  precifely  the  exact  length 

60,4.161.  13s.  Ad. 
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B  O  O  K  of  it ;    but  it's    mean  breadth   is  two  hundred 
leagues. 

Throughout  fuch  an  extent,  the  climate  va- 
ries confiderably.  Fogs  are  too  frequent  in  Lower 
Louifiana,  in  fpring  and  autumn ;  the  winters 
are  rainy,  and  at  diftant  intervals  attended  with  a 
flight  froft  :  mod  of  the  fummer  days  are  fpoilt 
by  violent  dorms.  The  heats  are  not  fo  exceffivc 
in  any  part  of  this  extenfive  territory  as  might  be 
expected  from  it's  latitude.  This  phenomenon, 
which  feems  extraordinary  to  a  common  obferver, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  philosophers, 
from  the  thick  forefts,  which  prevent  the  rays  of 
the  fun  from  heating  the  ground  ;  the  numberlefs 
rivers,  which  keep  it  conflantly  damp  ;  and  the 
winds,  which  blow  from  the  north  over  a  long 
extent  of  land. 

Though  difeafes  are  not  very  common  in  Up- 
per Louifiana,  they  are  ftill  more  unfrequent  in  the 
Lower.  This  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  a 
Hip  of  land  of  two  or  three  leagues  in  extent, 
overrun  with  infects,  with  ftagnated  waters,  and 
with  vegetable  fubftances,  which  putrify  in  a  damp 
and  warm  atmofphere,  the  conftant  principle  of 
the  diffotution  of  bodies.  In  this  climate,  where 
all  dead  bodies  generally  undergo  a  rapid  putre- 
faction, men  enjoy  a  more  fettled  (late  of  health, 
than  in  thofe  regions  which  to  all  appearance  are 
more  healthy.  Except  the  tetanos,  which  carries 
off  half  the  Negro  children  before  they  are  twelve 
days  old,  and  a  great  number  of  white  children* 
there  is  fcarce  any  difeafe  known  in  that  country, 
except  fome  hyfterical  affections,  and  obftructions, 
which  may  even  be  confidered  as  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  kind  of  life  which  is  led  there. 
From  whence  can  the  falubrity  of  the  air  pro- 
ceed? Perhaps  it  is  owen  to  the  frequent  thunders 

which 
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which  arc  heard  upon  this  narrow  foil.     Perhaps  B  o  o  K. 
to  the  winds  which  almoft  conftantly  prevail  there. ,   ' 
Perhaps  to  the  fires  which  it  is  neceflary  to  kindle 
in  order  to  deftroythe  numerous  reeds  which  im- 
pede the  cultures. 

This  foil  mull:  have  appeared  extremely  fer- 
tile, before  any  trials  had  been  made  of  it,  fince 
it  abounded  with  wild  fruits.  It  furnifhed  a  li- 
beral provifion  for  a  great  number  of  birds  and 
fallow-deer.  The  meadows,  formed  by  nature 
alone,  were  covered  with  roebucks  and  bifons. 
The  trees  were  remarkable  for  their  bulk  and 
height,  and  woods  for  dying  were  only  wanting, 
for  thofe  grow  merely  between  the  tropics.  Thele 
favourable  omens  have  been  fince  confirmed  by 
fortunate  experiments. 

The  lburce  of  the  river  which  divides  this 
immenfe  countrv  from  north  to  fouth,  hath  not 
yet  been  difcovered.  The  boldeft:  travellers  have 
fcarce  gone  higher  than  two  hundred  leagues 
above  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  which  flops  the 
courfe  of  it  by  a  cafcade  of  fome  height,  about 
the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  From  thence  to  the 
fea,  that  is,  throughout  the  fpace  of  700  leagues, 
the  navigation  is  not  interrupted.  The  Mifiiffip- 
pi,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the  Illi- 
nois, the  Miffouri,  the  Ohio,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  fmall  rivers,  maintains  an  uninterrupted 
courfe,  till  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  All  circum- 
flances  concur  to  prove,  that  the  bed  of  this  river 
is  confiderably  extended,  and  that  it's  bottom  is 
almoft  recent  ground,  fince  not  a  fingle  (lone  is 
to  be  found  in  it.  The  fea  throws  up  here  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  mud,  leaves  of  reeds,  boughs 
and  ftumps  of  trees,  that  the  Mifiiffippi  is  conti- 
nually warning  down  ;  which  different  materials 
being  driven  backward  and  forward,  and  being 

collecled 
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BOOK  collected  together,  form  themfelves    into    a  folidf 
xw-     mafs,  continually  tending  to  the  prolongation   of 
this  vail  continent. 

The  river  hath  not  any  regular  periods  of 
increafe  or  decreafe  ;  but,  in  general,  it's  waters 
are  higher  from  the  month  of  January  to  that 
of  June,  than  they  are  through  the  rcit  of  the 
year.  The  bed  of  the  river  being  very  deep  at 
the  upper  part,  it  feldom  overflows  on  the  ealt 
iide,  till  it  comes  within  fixty  leagues  of  the  lea, 
nor  on  the  weft,  till  within  a  hundred  leagues  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  low  lands,  which  we  imagine 
to  be  recent.  Thefe  muddy  grounds,  like  all 
others  that  have  not  yet  acquired  a  due  confid- 
ence, produce  a  prodigious  quantity  of  large 
reeds,  in  which  all  extraneous  bodies  warned  down 
the  river  are  entangled.  Thefe  bodies  all  join- 
ing together,  and  added  to  the  flime  that  hiis  up 
the  interilices,  in  procefs  of  time  form  a  mafs, 
that  raifes  the  banks  higher  than  the  adjacent 
ground,  which  forms  on  each  fide  an  inclined 
plain.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  waters  having 
once  got  out  of  their  natural  courfe,  never  gee 
into  it  again,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  run  on 
to  the  ocean,  or  to  form  themfelves  into  ftnall 
lakes. 

When  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  MiffiffippJ 
are  alone  confidered,  we  are  induced  to  think 
that  the  navigation  is  eafy.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  tedious,  even  in  coming  down  ;  be- 
catife  it  would  be  dangerous  by  night  in  dark 
weather,  and  becaule  in  (lead  of  the  light  canoes 
made  of  bark,  which  are  (o  convenient  in  the 
reft  of  America,  it  is  necerlary  to  employ  larger 
boats,  which  are  confequently  heavier,  and  not 
(o  eafily  managed.     Without  thefe   precaution;;, 
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the  boats  would  be  in  continual  clanger  of  flrik-B  o  O  it 
ing  againft  the  boughs  or  roots  of  trees,  which     Xvi- 
are   dragged  along    in    great   quantities   by  the 
ftream,  and    are   frequently    fixed   under  water. 
The  difficulties  are  greater  (Till  in  going  up   the 
river. 

At  fome  diftance  from  land,  before  we  enter 
the  Miliillippi,  care  mud  be  taken  to  keep  clear 
of  the  floating  wood  that  is  come  down  from 
Louifiana.  The  coaft  is  lb  flat,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues,  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  get  up  to  it.  The  river  empties  itfelf 
into  the  fea  by  a  great  number  of  openings. 
Thefe  openings  are  conftantly  varying,  and  mod 
of  them  have  but  little  depth  of  water.  When  the 
fhips  have  happily  furmounted  all  thefe  obftacles, 
they  may  fail  without  any  difficulty  ten  or  twelve 
leagues,  over  a  country  funk  under  water,  where 
the  eye  perceives  nothing  but  reeds,  and  a  few 
in  rubs.  Then,  upon  each  fhore,  they  meet  with 
thick  forefts,  which  they  pafs  by  in  two  or  three 
days,  unlefs  calms,  which  are  rather  frequent  in 
fummer,  mould  retard  their  progrefs.  The  reft 
of  the  navigation,  upon  a  ftream  fo  rapid,  and 
fo  full  of  currents,  is  performed  in  boats  that  go 
with  oars  and  fails,  and  are  forced  to  pafs  on  from 
one  point  of  land  to  another ;  and  though  they 
fet  out  by  break  of  day,  are  thought  to  have  made 
a  oonfiderable  progrefs,  if  they  have  advanced 
five  or  fix  leagues  by  the  clofe  of  the  evening. 
The  Europeans  engaged  in  this  navigation,  are 
attended  by  fome  Indian  huntfmen,  who  folio w 
by  land,  and  fupply  them  with  fubfiftence  during 
the  three  months  and  a  half  that  are  employed 
in  going  from  one  extremity  of  the  colony  to  the 
oilier. 

2  These 
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BOOK  These  difficulties  of  fituation  are  the  greateft 
XVI-  .  which  the  French  have  had  to  furmount  in  form- 
ing fettlements  at  Louifiana. 

The  Englifh,  fettled  in  the  Eaft,  have  been 
always  fo  afliduoufly  employed  in  their  planta- 
tions, that  they  have  never  thought  of  any  thing 
but  of  extending  and  improving  them.  The 
fpirit  of  conqueft  or  of  plunder  hath  not  diverted 
them  from  their  labours.  Had  they  been  inclined 
to  jealoufy,  the  French  did  not  behave  fo  as  to 
excite  it. 

The  Spaniards,  unfortunately  for  themfelves, 
were  more  turbulent  in  the  Welt.  The  defire  of 
removing  an  active  neighbour  from  New  Mexico 
induced  them,  in  1720,  to  adopt  the  fcheme  of 
forming  a  confiderable  colony  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  within  which  they  had  hitherto  con- 
fined themfelves.  The  numerous  caravans  that 
were  to  compofe  this  colony  fet  out  from  Santa 
Fe.  They  directed  their  march  towards  the 
Ozages,  whom  they  wifhed  to  induce  to  take  up 
arms  againft  their  eternal  enemies,  the  Miflburys, 
whofe  territory  they  had  refolved  to  occupy.  The 
Spaniards  miffed  their  way,  and  came  directly  to 
that  nation  the  ruin  of  which  they  were  medi- 
tating ;  and  miftaking  thele  Indians  for  the  Oza- 
ges, communicated  their  defign  without  any 
referve. 

The  chief  of  the  Miflburys,  who  became  ac- 
quainted, by  this  lingular  miilake,  with  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  him  and  his  people,  difTem- 
bled  his  refentment.  He  told  the  Spaniards,  he 
would  gladly  concur  in  promoting  the  fuccefs  of 
their  undertaking,  and  only  defired  eight  and 
forty  hours  to  aiTembie  his  warriors.  When  they 
were  armed,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand,  they 
fell  upon  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  amufed 

with 
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with  fports,  and  flew  them  in  their   fleep.     All  b  o  o  K 
were    mafiacred,   without  diflin&ion   of  age   or     XVI- 
fex.     The  chaplain,  who  alone  efcaped  the  llaugh-    "~v    "* 
ter,   owed    his  prefervation  to  the  fingularity  of 
his  drefs.     This  cataftrophe  having  fecured  the 
tranquillity   of  Louifiana,   on   the  fide  where  it 
was  mod  threatened,  the   colony  could   only  be 
molefted   by   the   natives;    but  thefe,   although 
more  numerous  at  that  time  than  they  are  in  our 
days,  were  (till  not  very  formidable. 

These  favages  were  divided  into  feveral  na- Genera! 
tions,  all  of  them  very  feeble,  and  all  at  enmity  ^^^ 
with  each   other,  though  feparated   by  immenfe  vages  of 
deferts.     Some  of  them  had  a  fixed  abode.  Their  Louifiana, 
dwellings  were  only  made  of  leaves  interwoven  Natchez  m 
with  each  other,  and  fattened  to  a  number  of  particular, 
flakes.     Thofe  who  did  not  go  quite  naked,  were 
only  covered  with  the  fkins  of  fallow  deer.  They 
lived   upon  the  produce  of  hunting  and  fifhing, 
upon    maize,   and   fome  fruits.     Their   cufloms 
were  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  favages  of 
Canada,  but  they  had   not   the  fame  degree  of 
ftrength  and  courage,  of  quicknefs  and  fagacity; 
and  their  character  was  lefs  marked. 

Among  thefe  nations,  the  Natchez  were  the 
moil  remarkable.  They  paid  obedience  to  one 
man,  who  ityled  himfelf  GREAT  SUN;  be- 
cause he  bore  upon  his  bread  the  image  of  that 
luminary,  from  which  he  claimed  his  defcent. 
The  whole  bufinefs  of  government,  war,  and  re- 
ligion, depended  upon  him.  All  the  world  could 
not  perhaps  have  produced  a  fovereign  more  ab- 
folute.  His  wife  enjoyed  the  fame  authority,  and 
the  fame  honours.  When  any  of  thefe  enflaved 
favages  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  either  of 
thefe  mailers,  they  ufed  to  fay  to  their  guards, 
Rid  me  of  that  do&  and  were  inftantly  obeyed. 

Every 
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BOOK  Every  thing  of  the  bed  that  was  afforded  by 
hunting,  .fifhing,  or  culture,  the  favages  were 
compelled  to  bring  to  them.  On  the  demife  of 
either  the  hufband  or  the  wife,  it  was  neceflary 
that  many  of  their  fubjects  mould  alfo  die,  that 
they  might  attend  and  ferve  them  in  the  next 
world.  The  religion  of  the  Natchez  was  limited 
to  the  adoration  of  the  Sun ;  but  this  belief  was 
accompanied  with  many  ceremonies,  and  confe- 
quently  attended  with  mifchievous  effects.  There 
was,  however,  but  one  temple  for  the  whole  na- 
tion :  it  was  once  fet  on  flames  by  the  fire  which 
is  perpetually,  or  at  lead  habitually  kept  in  it; 
and  this  event  occafioned  a  general  condensa- 
tion. Many  fruitlefs  efforts  were  made  to  flop 
the  progrefs  of  the  flames.  Some  mothers  threw 
their  children  into  them,  and  at  length  the  fire 
was  extinguifhed.  The  next  day  thefe  barbarous 
heroines  were  extolled  in  a  difcourfe  delivered 
by  the  defpotic  pontiff.  It  is  thus  that  his  au- 
thority was  maintained.  It  is  aflonifhing  how 
fo  poor  and  fo  favage  a  people  could  be  fo  cruelly 
enflaved.  But  fuperftition  accounts  for  all  the 
unreafonable  actions  of  men.  That  alone  could 
deprive  a  nation  of  it's  liberty,  which  had  little 
elfe  to  lofe. 

Most  of  the  accounts  affirm,  upon  the  uncer- 
tain faith  of  fome  tradition,  that  the  Natchez 
occupied  for  a  long  time  the  eadern  coaft  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  from  the  river  Iberville  to  the  Ohio  ; 
that  is  co  fay,  a  fpace  of  four  hundred  leagues. 
In  that  cafe  they  mud  have  formed  the  mod 
flourifhing  nation  of  North  America.  It  may  be 
fufpected,  that  the  yoke  under  which  they  were 
kept  by  an  oppreilive  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, difguded  them  of  their  native  country. 
They   mud  have  difperfed  themfdves :  and  this 

opinion 
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opinion  feems  to  be  in  forne  meafure  confirmed  BOOIC 
by  the  circumftance  of  our  iinding  various  tra-  XVI- 
CCS  of  their  worfliip  at  great  diftances  in  thefe 
regions.  It  is  certain,  that  when  the  French  ap- 
peared in  Louifiana^  this  people  confided  of  no 
more  than  two  thouiand  warriors,  and  formed  only 
a  few  towns,  fituated  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other, but  ali  of  them  near  the  Miihffippi. 

This  want  of  population  did  not  prevent  the 
country  of  the  Natchez  from  being  excellent* 
The  climate  is  wholcfome  and  temperate;  the 
foil  fufceptible  of  rich  and  varied  cultures  ;  the 
territory  fufficiently  elevated  to  preclude  all  fears 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river.  This  country 
is  generally  open,  extenfive,  well-watered,  and 
covered  with  pleafant  hillocks,  agreeable  mea- 
dows, and  delicious  wood?,  as  far  as  the  Apala^ 
chian  mountains.  Accordingly,  the  fir  ft  French- 
men who  came  there,  judged,  that  notwithftanding 
it's  diftance  from  the  lea,  this  would  become  in 
time  the  center  of  the  colony.  This  opinion 
drew  numbers  of  them  to  this  fpot.  They  were 
favourably  received  by  the  lavages,  and  alMed 
in  the  fettlement  of  the  plantations  which  they 
wanted  to  eftablifh.  Exchanges  that  were  reci- 
procally ufeful,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friend- 
ihip  apparently  fincere  between  the  two  nations. 
It  might  have  become  permanent,  had  not  the 
ties  of  it  been  daily  weakened  by  the  avidity  of 
the  Europeans.  Thefe  foreigners  had  at  firft  de- 
manded the  productions  of  the  country  only  as 
honed  merchants,  but  afterwards  imperiouily 
dictated  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  at  length 
feized  upon  what  they  were  tired  of  paying  for, 
even  at  a  low  price.  Their  audacity  increafed 
to  iuch  a  degree  as  to  expel  the  natives  from  the 
fields  they  had  tilled  themfelves. 

Vqjl..  V,  £  ThX! 
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book  This  tyranny  was  atrocious.  In  vain  did  the 
Natchez  endeavour  to  put  a  flop  to  it  by  the  moft 
humiliating  Supplications.  Driven  to  defpair, 
they  endeavoured  to  engage  in  their  refentment 
all  the  eaftern  nations,  whofe  difpontions  they 
were  acquainted  with,  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1729,  they  Succeeded  in  forming  an 
almofl:  univerfal  league,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  exterminate  in  one  day  the  whole  race  of 
their  oppreflors.  This  negotiation  was  carried 
on  with  fuch  fuccels  as  not  to  be  difcovered  either 
by  the  favages  who  were  friends  to  the  French, 
or  by  the  French  themfelves.  Nothing  but  fome 
carnally  fortunate  event  could  prevent  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  plot,  and  this  event  took  place. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  times,  the 
Natchez  fent  to  the  conlpiring  nations,  who  were 
not  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  than 
themfelves,  fome  parcels,  confiding  of  an  equal 
number  of  bits  of  wood.  That  there  might  be 
no  miflake  made  refpecYing  the  time  when  the 
common  hatred  was  to  break  out,  it  was  agreed, 
that  one  of  thefe  bits  of  wood  fhould  be  burnt 
evcy  day  in  each  town,  and  the  laft  was  to  be 
the  iignal  for  the  bloody  fcene  that  was  to  be  ex- 
hibited. It  happened  that  the  wife  or  the  mother 
of  the  great  chief  was  informed  of  the  plot  by  a 
fon  me  had  by  a  Frenchman.  She  feveral  times 
warned  the  officer  of  that  nation  who  commanded 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  circumftance.  The 
indifference  or  the  contempt  that  was  (hewn  for 
her  advice  did  not  ftifle  in  her  heart  the  aflecYion 
(lie  had  for  thefe  foreigners.  Her  rank  entitled 
her  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  any  hour 
(lie  chofes  This  prerogative  put  it  in  her  power 
to  carry  off  fuccelTively  the  bits  of  wood  which 
had  been  depofued  in  it,  and  me  determined  to 
.1  do 
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do   it  in  order  to  difturb  the  calculations  of  the  BOOK 
confpirators,  at  the   hazard  of  haftening,  fince  it     XVI- 
was   neceflary,  the  deftruction  of  the  Frenchmen    ""~v""^"^ 
flie  was  fond  of,  in  order  to  infure  the  fafety  of 
the  reft  who  were  unknown  to  her.     Every  thing 
happened  as  fhe  expected.     At  the  fignal  agreed 
upon,  the  Natchez  fell  unawares  upon  the  enemy, 
not   doubting  but  all  their  allies  were  at  the  fame 
time  engaged  in  the  fame  bufinefs  ;  but  as  there 
had  been  no  treafon  any  where  elfe,  every  thing 
remained  quiet,  as  it  mud  necefiarily  have  done. 

This  account  appears  very  fabulous;  but  it  is 
very  certain,  that  the  period  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  confederacy  to  deliver 
Louifiana  from  a  foreign  yoke,  was  foreftalled 
by  the  Natchez.  They  were  perhaps  not  able  to 
contain  their  hatred  any  longer.  They  were  per- 
haps feduced  by  meeting  with  unexpected  facility 
in  the  execution  of  their  defign.  Perhaps,  they 
were  properly  or  improperly  apprehenfive  that 
their  intentions  began  to  be  fufpected.  It  is  a 
certain  fact,  however,  that  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  French,  who  were  then  in  this  fettle- 
ment,  two  hundred  were  mafTacred ;  that  the 
women  who  were  pregnant,  or  who  had  young 
children,  did  not  fhare  a  more  fortunate  deftiny  ; 
and  that  the  reft,  who  remained  prifoners,  were 
cxpofed  to  the  brutality  of  the  murderers  of  their 
fons  and  of  their  hufbands. 

The  whole  colony  thought  themfelves  loft  upon 
the  firft  news  of  this  event.  They  had  nothing 
to  oppofe  to  a  number  of  enemies  threatening 
them  on  all  fides,  except  a  few  half-rotten  palli- 
fades,  and  a  few  vagabonds  badly  armed  and  ill 
difciplined.  Perrier,  in  whom  the  authority  was 
veiled,  had  not  a  better  opinion  of  the  fituaticoa 
of  affairs.     However,  he  fhewed  a  firm  counte- 

S  2  nance, 
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BOOKnancc,  and  this  boldncfs  ferved  him  inftead  of 
forces.  The  favages  thought  him  not  only  able 
to  defend  himfelf,  but  alfo  to  attack  them*  In 
order  to  difpel  the  fufpicions  that  might  have 
been  conceived  againft  them,  or  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  pardon,  feveral  of  thefe  nations  joined 
their  warriors  to  his,  in  order  to  aflifl  in  his  re- 
venge. 

Other  troops  were  wanting,  befide  ill-affe&ed 
allies  or  foldiers,  forced  into  the  fcrvice,  to  have 
infured  fuccefs.  This  militia  marched  towards 
the  country  of  the  Natchez,  with  a  degree  cf  flow- 
fiefs  which  afforded  no  good  omen,  and  they  at- 
tacked the  forts  with  that  indifference  from  which 
no  good  effect  could  be  expe&ed*  Fortunately, 
the  befieged  offered  to  releafe  all  the  prifoners 
they  had  in  their  poffeflion,  if  the  troops  would 
withdraw  ;  and  this  propofal  was  acceded  to  with 
extreme  joy. 

But  Perrier  having  received  fome  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe,  recommended  hoftilities,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  173 1 .  The  profpect  of 
this  new  danger  fpread  diffentions  among  the 
Natchez,  and  this  milunderftanding  brought  on 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation.  A  few  feeble  corps 
of  thefe  favages  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  a 
great  number  were  fent  flaves  to  St.  Domingo. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  flavery  or  death,  took  refuge 
among  the  Chickafaws. 

These  were  the  moll  intrepid  people  of  thofe 
regions:  their  intimate  connections  with  the 
Englifh  were  well  known,  and  their  favourite 
virtue  was  hcfpitality.  All  thefe  reafons  pre- 
vented the  French  at  firft  from  requiring  them  to 
deliver  up  the  Natchez,  to  whom  they  had  af- 
forded refuge.  But  Bienville,  who  iucceeded 
Perrier,  thought  himfelf  authorized  to  demand 

the 
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the  ceflion  of  them.  The  Chickafaws,  with  cou-b  OOK 
rage  and  indignation,  refufed  to  comply.  Both  XVI. 
fides  took  up  arms  in  1736.  The  French  were 
defeated  in  the  open  field,  and  driven  back  with 
lofs  under  the  pallifades  of  their  enemy.  They 
tried  their  fortune  again  four  years  after,  encou- 
raged by  fome  fuccours  they  had  received  from 
Canada.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  being  de- 
feated a  fecond  time,  when  fome  fortunate  inci- 
dent brought  on  a  reconciliation  with  thefe  fa- 
vages.  Since  that  period,  the  tranquillity  of 
Louifiana  hath  never  been  diflurbed.  Let  us 
now  fee  to  what  degree  of  profperity  this  long 
peace  hath  raifed  the  colony. 

The  coafts  of  Louifiana,  which  are  all  fituated  Settie- 
upon  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  are  in  general  flat,  and  formed  by 
covered  with  a  barren  fand.     They  are  neither  in-  the  French 
habited,  nor  capable  of  being  fo.     No  forts  have  ^f"0Ulfi7 
ever  been  erected  upon  them. 

Though  the  French  muft  have  been  defirous 
of  drawing  near  to  Mexico,  they  have  formed  no 
iettlement  upon  the  coafl,  which  lies  to  the  weft 
of  the  Mifliffippi.  They  were  undoubtedly  appre- 
henfive  of  offending  the  Spaniards,  who  would 
not  patiently  have  fuffered  them  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

To  the  cad  of  the  river  is  fituated  Fort  Mobile, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  derives  it's  fource 
from  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  ferved  to 
maintain  the  Chactaws,  the  Alimabous,  and  other 
lefs  numerous  colonies  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
and  to  fecure  their  fur  trade,  The  Spaniards  of 
Penfacola  drew  fome  provifions  and  merchandife 
from  this  fettlement. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  outlets  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miffiflippi,  which  are  always  vary- 
ing.    Many  of  them   are  entirely  dry   at  times. 

Some 
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BOOKSome  can  only  admit  canoes  or  floops.  That 
X\i.  towards  the  eaft,  the  only  one  frequented  at 
""v~^~'prefent  by  fhips,  is  very  tortuous,  affords  only  a 
very  narrow  paffage,  and  hath  no  more  than 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  higheft 
tides.  The  fmall  fort  called  La  Balife,  which 
formerly  defended  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  no 
longer  of  any  ufe  fince  it's  canal  hath  been  filled 
up,  and  fince  the  fhips  fail  out  of  the  reach  of  it's 
cannon. 

New  Orleans,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of 
thirty  leagues  from  the  fea,  is  the  firft  fcttlement 
that  prefents  itfelf.  This  city,  which  was  in- 
tended for  a  ftaple  to  carry  on  all  the  intercourfe 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colony, 
was  built  upon  the  eaflern  border  of  the  river, 
round  a  crefcent,  which  is  acceflible  to  all  fhips, 
and  where  they  ride  in  perfect  fafety.  The 
foundations  of  it  were  laid  in  1717  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1722,  that  it  had  made  any  progrefs,  and 
became  the  capital  of  Louifiana.  It's  population 
never  confifted  of  more  than  fixteen  hundred 
inhabitants,  partly  free  men,  and  partly  flaves. 
The  huts  which  originally  covered  it  have  been 
fucceflively  transformed  into  convenient  houfes, 
but  built  with  wood  upon  bricks,  becaufe  the 
foil  was  not  fufficiently  firm  to  fupport  heavier 
buildings. 

The  city  is  placed  on  an  ifland,  which  is  fixty 
leagues  in  length,  and  hath  a  moderate  breadth. 
This  ifland,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  culture,  is  formed  by  the  ocean,  by 
the  river  Miffiffippi,  by  the  lake  Pontchartrain, 
and  by  the  Manchac,  or  the  river  of  Yberville, 
a  canal  which  the  Mifiiflippi  hath  digged  for  itfelf, 
in  order  to  pour  into  it  the  fuperfiuous  part  of 
it's  waters,  in  the  feafon  when  they  mod  abound. 

There 
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There  may  be  upon  this  territory  about  a  hun-  BOOK 
dred  plantations,  upon  which  are  found  four  or 
rive  hundred  white  men,  and  four  thoufand  Ne- 
groes, principally  employed  in  the  culture  of  in- 
digo. A  few  enterprifing  proprietors  have  en- 
deavoured to  grow  fugar  there;  but  fome  trifling 
frofts,  which  are  fatal  to  this  rich  production, 
have  rendered  this  attempt  ineffectual.  The 
plantations  are  feldom  contiguous  to  each  other, 
but  are  moftly  feparated  by  flagnating  waters 
and  morailes,  efpecially  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  ifland. 

Opposite  to  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  weflern 
fhore  of  the  Mifliffippi,  were  fettled  in  1722,  three 
hundred  Germans,  the  unfortunate  remains  of 
feveral  thoufand  who  had  been  removed  from 
their  country.  Their  number  hath  trebled  fmce 
that  period,  which  is  not  a  very  diflant  one,  be- 
caufe  they  have  always  been  the  mofl  laborious 
men  of  the  colony.  Aflifted  by  about  two  thou- 
fand flaves,  they  cultivate  maize  for  their  food,  and 
rice  and  indigo  for  exportation.  They  formerly 
attended  to  the  culture  of  cotton  ;  but  they  have 
abandoned  it  fince  it  has  been  found  too  fhort  for 
the  European  manufactures. 

A  little  higher  up,  on  the  fame  coaft,  eight 
hundred  Acadians  were  fituated,  who  had  arrived 
in  Louifiana  immediately  after  the  laft  peace. 
Their  labours  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  arti- 
cles of  primary  necefiity.  If  their  means  mould 
increafe,  they  will  attend  to  the  production  of 
vendible  commodities. 

All  thofe  productions  which  enrich  the  lower 
part  of  the  colony,  terminate  at  the  fettlement  of 
the  Pointe  coupee,  formed  at  the  diftance  of  for- 
ty-five leagues  from  New  Orleans.     It   furniflies 

moreover 
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B  Q  O  K  moreover  the  greateft  part  of  the  tobacco  that  is 
y  ^l'     confamed  in  the  country,  and   a  great  deal   of 
wood  for  foreign  trade.     Thcfe  labours    employ 
five  or  fix  hundred  white  men,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred Negroes. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lands 
which  are  cultivated  in  thefe  feveral  fettlements 
belonging  to  Lower  Louifiana,  there  runs  a  caufe- 
way  deilined  to  fecure  it  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river.  Large  and  deep  ditches,  which  iur- 
round  every  field,  ■  afford  an  iiiue  to  the  waters 
which  would  either  have  penetrated  or  rifen  above 
the  dike.  This  foil  is  entirely  muddy  ;  and  when 
it  is  to  be  cultivated,  the  large  reeds  which  cover 
it  are  cut  at  the  bottom.  As  foon  as  they  arc 
dry  they  are  fet  on  fire.  Then,  however  lightly 
the  earth  be  turned  up,  it  becomes  fertile  in  all 
productions  requiring  a  damp  foil.  Corn  does 
not  thrive  upon  it ;  for  the  blades  grow,  but  con- 
tain no  feed.  Moft  of  the  fruit  trees  fucceed  no 
better,  they  grow  up  very  faff,  and  are  in  blofTom 
twice  in  a  year ;  but  the  fruit  which  is  attacked 
by  the  worms,  dries  and  generally  falls  off  before 
it  is  ripe*  The  peach,  the  orange,  and  the  fig- 
tree,  are  the  only  ones,  the  fertility  of  which 
cannot  be  too  much  extolled. 

The  nature  of  the  country  is  very  different  in 
Upper  Louifiana.  To  the  eafl:  of  the  Milliflippi, 
this  diftrid  begins  a  little  above  the  river  of 
Yberville.  It5s  territory,  which  hath  been  an- 
ciently formed,  is  fufficiently  railed  to  be  free 
from  inundations  and  hath  only  a  proper  degree 
of  moifture ;  it  therefore  requires  lrfs  care,  and 
promifes  a  greater  variety  ot  productions.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  fir  ft  Frenchmen  who  ap- 
peared in  thefc  countries.  They  fettled  in  the 
ciiitrict  of  the  Natchez,  and  after  having  attempt - 
a  ed 
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cd  feveral  cultures  which  were  all  fuccefsful,  D  o  o  k. 
confined  themfcives  to  that  of  tobacco,  which,  XVI- 
foon  acquired  in  the  mother-country  the  reputa- 
tion it  deferved.  Government  expected  foon  to 
receive  from  this  fettlement  a  fufficient  quantity 
for  the  iupply  of  the  whole  monarchy,  when  the 
tyranny  of  it's  agents  occafioned  it's  ruin.  Since 
this  fatal  period,  this  inexhauftible  foil  hath  re- 
mained uncultivated,  till  Great  Britain,  having 
acquired  the  property  of  it  by  treaties,  fhall  have 
conveyed  there  a  population  fufficient  to  ferti- 
lize it. 

A  little  higher  up,  but  on  the  weftern  more, 
the  Red  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  Miffiffippi. 
It  is  at  thirty  leagues  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
it,  and  upon  the  territory  of  the  Natchitoches, 
that  the  French  on  their  arrival  in  Louitiana 
erected  a  few  pallifades.  The  object  of  this  pofl 
was  to  draw  from  New  Mexico  the  fheep  and 
horned  cattle,  which  a  rifmg  colony  is  always  in 
want  of;  and  it  was  alfo  to  open  a  fmuggling 
trade  with  the  Spanifh  fort  of  the  Adages,  which 
is  only  feven  leagues  diitant.  It  is  long  fince 
the  multiplication  of  the  cattle  in  thofe  fields,  to 
which  it  was  neceflary  to  accuftom  them,  hath 
put  an  end  to  the  firfl:  of  thefe  connections ;  and 
it  was  fttll  earlier  undcrflood,  that  the  latter,  with 
one  of  the  pooreft  fettlements  in  the  world, 
could  never  have  any  real  utility.  Accordingly, 
the  territory  of  the  Natchitoches  was  foon  for- 
faken  by  thofe  whom  the  hopes  of  making  a 
great  fortune  had  drawn  there.  Upon  this  diftrict 
there,  are  only  now  to  be  feen  the  defcendants  of 
a  few  foldiers,  who  have  fettled  there  at  the  end 
of  the  time  they  were  engaged  for  in  the  fervice. 
Their  number  does  not  exceed  two  hundred. 
They  live  upon  maize,  or  upon   the    vegetables 

which. 
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BOO  K  which  they  cultivate,  and  fell  the  fuperfluous  part 
^*\^,°f  their  productions  to  their  indolent  neighbours. 
The  money  they  receive  from  this  feeble  garri- 
fon,  enables  them  to  pay  for  the  liquors  and  the 
clothing  which  they  are  obliged  to  get  from  elfe- 
where. 

The  fettlement  formed  among  the  Akanfas  is 
ftill  more  wretched.  It  would  infallibly  have  be- 
come very  flourifhing,  if  the  troops,  the  arms, 
the  bondfmen,  the  provifions,  and  the  merchan- 
dife,  which  Law  had  fent  there  on  his  own  pri- 
vate account,  had  not  been  fir  ft  confifcated  after 
the  difgrace  of  that  enterprifing  man.  Since 
that  time  fome  few  Canadians  only  have  fettled 
upon  this  excellent  foil,  who  have  taken  to  them- 
felves  wives  among  the  women  of  the  country. 
From  thefe  connections  hath  foon  arifen  an  almoffc 
favage  race ;  confiding  only  of  a  few  families, 
living  feparate  from  each  other,  and  fcarce  attend- 
ing to  any  other  employment  except  that  of  the 
chace. 

To  go  from  the  Akanfas  to  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, it  is  neceffary  to  travel  three  hundred  leagues  : 
for  the  nations  in  America  are  not  contiguous 
to  each  other,  as  they  are  in  Europe,  and  are 
therefore  the  more  independent.  They  have  no 
chiefs  connected  among  themfelves,  alternately 
to  feize  upon,  or  to  facrifice  them,  and  to  ren- 
der them  fo  unhappy,  that  they  fhall  have  no- 
thing to  gain  or  to  lofe,  by  a  change  of  country 
and  of  matter.  The  Illinois,  fituated  in  the  moit 
northern  part  of  Louifiana,  were  continually 
beaten,  and  always  upon  the  point  of  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  or  by  other  warlike  na- 
tions. They  ftood  in  need  of  a  defender  ;  and 
the  French  took  that  part  upon  themfelves,  by 
occupying   a  portion  of   their   territory,   at   the 

mouth 
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mouth  of  their  river,  and  upon  the  more  plea-  BOOK 
fant,  and  more  fruitful  banks  of  the  Mifliflippi.  ^J^J^j 
Under  this  protection,  the  Illinois  have  avoided 
the  deftiny  of  mod  of  the  nations  in  the  New 
World,  of  whom  there  fcarce  remains  any  re- 
membrance. Neverthelefs,  their  number  hath 
diminiihed,  in  proportion  as  that  of  their  pro- 
tectors hath  in  created.  Thefe  foreigners  have 
gradually  formed  a  population  of  two  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  fourfcore  free  perfons,  and  of 
eight  hundred  Haves,  diftributed  in  fix  villages, 
five  of  which  are  fituated  upon  the  eaftern  border 
of  the  river. 

Unfortunately,  mod  of  thefe  people  have 
entertained  a  paflion  for  running  about  the  woods 
to  buy  up  the  peltries,  or  have  indulged  them- 
felves  with  remaining  in  their  warehoufes,  waiting 
till  the  favages  brought  them  the  produce  of  their 
chafe.  They  would  have  worked  more  ufefully 
for  themfelves,  for  the  colony,  and  for  France, 
had  they  digged  the  excellent  foil  upon  which 
chance  had  placed  them  ;  and  had  they  required 
of  it  the  feveral  kinds  of  corn  produced  in  the 
Old  World,  which  Louifiana  hath  been  obliged 
to  draw  from  Europe,  or  from  North  America. 
But  how  much  hath  the  fettlement  formed  by  the 
French  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  how 
much  have  their  other  fettlements  fallen  fhort  of 
this  profperity  ? 

Never  did  the  colony,  in  it's  greateft  fplen- 
dour,  reckon  more  than  feven  thoufand  Negroes, 
exclufive  of  the  troops,  the  number  of  which 
varied,  from  three  hundred  to  two  thoufand  men. 
This  feeble  population  was  fcattered  along  the 
borders  of  the  MiflifTippi,  throughout  a  fpace  of 
five  hundred  leagues  ;  and  was  defended  by  a 
few  fmall  forts,  fituated  at  an  itnmenfe  diflance 

from 
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BOOK  from  cach  other.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  men  were 
not  defcended  from  that  fcum  of  Europe,  which 
France  had,  as  it  were,  vomited  forth  into  the 
New  World  at  the  time  of  Law's  fyftem.  All 
thole  miferable  men  had  perifhed,  without  leav- 
ing any  iffue.  The  colonics  were  robuit  men, 
arrived  from  Canada,  or  difbanded  foldiers,  who 
had  fenfibly  preferred  the  labours  of  agriculture 
to  a  life  of  idlenefs,  in  which  prejudice  and  pride 
had  confirmed  them.  Every  inhabitant  received 
from  government  a  fuitable  piece  of  ground,  with 
feed  to  fow  it,  a  gun,  an  ax,  a  mattock,  a  cow 
and  a  calf,  a  cock  and  fix  hens,  with  a  plentiful 
fupply  of  wholefome  provisions  for  three  years. 
Some  officers,  and  fome  rich  men,  had  formed 
confiderable  plantations,  which  occupied  eight 
thoufand  flaves. 

This  colony  fent  to  France  fourfcore  thoufand 
weight  of  indigo,  fome  hides,  and  much  peltry. 
It  fent  to  the  iflands,  tallow,  fmoked  meats, 
pulfe,  rice,  maize,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber  for 
fhips  and  for  houfe-building.  Thefe  feveral  ar- 
ticles collected,  might  be  worth  2,000,000  of 
livres  *.  This  fum  was  paid  for  in  European 
merchandife,  and  in  the  productions  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  colony  even  received  more  than  it 
gave,  and  derived  this  lingular  advantage  from 
the  expences  of  fovereignty. 

The  public  expences  were  always  too  confi- 
derable at  Louifiana.  They  often  exceeded,  even 
in  times  of  full  peace,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
fettlement.  Perhaps  the  agents  of  government 
would  have  been  more  circumfpecl:,  had  the  buli- 
nefs  been  tranfacled  with  money.  The  unfortu- 
nate facility   of  paying   every  thing  with  bills, 

*  83,3331.  6s.8d. 
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which  were  not  to  be  difcharged  till  their  arrival  BOOK 
in  the  mother-country,  rendered  them  generally  V_^L^> 
lavifh,  and  fome  of  them  were  even  diihonefh 
For  their  own  private  emoluments,  they  ordered 
the  conftrucYion  of  forts,  which  were  of  no  kind 
of  ufe,  and  which  cod  twenty  times  more  than 
they  ought  to  have  done.  They  multiplied, 
without  reafon,  as  without  meafure,  the  annual 
prefents  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fend  to  the  favage  tribes. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Louifiana  were 
not  carried  on  upon  fhips  belonging  to  itfelf; 
for  it  had  never  thought  of  having  one  fingle 
velfel.  Sometimes  it  received  fome  feeble  em- 
barkations from  the  ports  of  France,  and  fome- 
times  large  boats  from  the  fugar  iilands.  But 
mod  frequently,  (hips  difpatched  from  the  mo- 
ther-country to  St.  Domingo,  left  part  of  their 
cargo  in  this  rich  fettlement;  and  after  having 
fold  the  reft  of  it  in  the  Miilifiippi,  ufed  to 
load  themfelves,  on  their  return  to  it,  with 
every  thing  that  might  be  wanted  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, or  which  might  be  fuitable  to  the  mo- 
ther-country. 

Louisiana,  which  nature  feemed  to  invite  to  France 
a  great  degree  of  profperity,  would  undoubtedly  Jer^|fve 
have  attained  to  it,  if  government  had  had  the  great  ad- 
prudence  to   attend  to   the  wiihes  of  the  French  vantages  ^ 

4-»  p  ii*i  r  '         ^  1  from  Lota- 

rroteitants,  who  naa  taken  retuge  m  the  colonies  flana. 
fettled  by  the  Englifh  to  the  north  of  the  New  faults  that 

Wnrlr*  have  irr~ 

Umdep.  the  molt  brilliant  reign,  and  at  thqfuccefc. 
moll:  fortunate  period  of  that  reign,  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  Calvhnft  families  were  enjoying 
peaceably  in  France,  the  rights  of  men  and  of 
citizens :  rights  which  had  been  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  famous  edict,  which  had  quieted  fo 
l  many 
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BOOK  many  troubles,  and  put  an  end  to  fo  many  cala- 
XVL  i  mities,  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Louis  XIV.  the 
terror  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  idol  of  his  fub- 
je&s,  had  neither  enemies  to  fear  without,  nor 
rebels  within  his  provinces.  The  Proteftants, 
quiet  from  motives  of  duty  as  well  as  intereft, 
thought  of  nothing  but  ferving  the  date,  and  of 
contributing  towards  it's  power  and  it's  glory. 
They  were  placed  at  the  head  of  feveral  new  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  being  difperfed  in  the  maritime 
countries,  a  navy,  which  was  formidable  in  it's 
infancy,  derived  it's  principal  ftrength  from 
them.  Where  an  eafy  and  decent  competency 
prevails,  the  fruit  of  labour  and  of  induftry,  there 
we  generally  meet  with  good  morals.  The  Pro- 
teftants, in  particular,  were  diftinguiihed  by  them, 
becaufe  they  were  the  leaft  numerous,  and  mo  ft 
laborious  of  the  fubje&s,  and  becaufe  they  had 
to  juftify  their  faith  by  their  virtues. 

Every  thing,  I  fay  again,  was  quiet  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  kingdom:  but  facerdotal 
pride  and  pharifaical  ambition  were  not  fo.  The 
clergy  of  France,  Rome,  and  the  Jefuits,  were 
continually  importuning  the  throne,  with  their 
fcandalous  remonftrances.  It  was  repreiented, 
that  Frenchmen  who  did  not  humble  themfelves 
before  a  confeffor ;  who  faw  nothing  but  bread  in 
the  coniecratcd  hoft  ;  who  never  faid  mafs ;  who 
never  brought  any  offering  to  the  altar ;  who 
married  their  coufins  without  purchafing  difpen- 
fations ;  it  was  reprefented,  that  fuch  French- 
men could  not  love  their  country  nor  their 
lovereign.  It  was  faid,  that  they  were  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  traitors  and  hypocrites ;  who, 
in  order  to  (hake  oft'  the  yoke  of  obedience, 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  circumilance,  which 

fooncr 
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iboner  or  later  they  would  find   fome  opportu-  BOOK 
nity  to  excite. 

When  impofturc  fhall  awaken  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  Sovereign,  with  refpect  to  the  iidelity 
of  his  fubje&s,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it's  being 
lidened  to  with  attention.  Neverthelefs,  we 
(hall  venture  to  alk,  whether  Louis  XIV.  was 
excufable,  when  he  feemed  not  to  know  how 
much  his  Protellant  fubje&s  were  ufeful  to  him  ? 
We  fhall  venture  to  afit,  if  he  could  ferioufly  be- 
lieve, that  they  would  become  more  fo,  when 
they  were  turned  Catholicks;  and  if  the  tolera- 
tion of  a  mailer,  jfo  powerful  and  fo  abfolute, 
could  ever  bring  on  any  of  thofe  difagreeable 
confequences  with  which  he  was  inceffantly  threat- 
ened ?  The  Proteftants  had  been  feditious,  it  is 
true:  but  they  had  been  perfecuted,  and  had 
been  made,  alternately  with  Catholicks,  the 
fport  of  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  great.  The 
idea  of  fo  much  blood  fpilt  in  the  preceding 
reigns,  mould  it  not  have  made  him  apprehenfive 
of  fhedding  more?  Pall  events  mould  have  taught 
him,  that  a  king  hath  no  power  over  religious 
opinions;  that  the  consciences  of  men  are  not  to 
be  compelled ;  that  fortune,  life,  and  dignities, 
are  nothing  in  companion  of  eternal  punifh- 
ments  ;  and  that  if  it  be  right,  in  a  country  where 
only  one  form  of  worfhip  is  obferved,  to  forbid 
accefs  to  any  foreign  fuperitition,  yet  power  will 
never  exclude  that  which  is  already  eitabliihcd 
there ;  Louis  XIV.  experienced  this.  You  mo- 
narchs,  who  are  intruded  with  the  care  of  govern- 
ing men,  make  it  your  bufmefs  to  be  acquainted 
with  them.  Study  their  paflions,  in  order  that 
you  may  govern  them  by  their  paffions.  Know 
that  a  prince  who  fays  to  his  Subjects,  your  reli- 
gion   difpleafes   me,  it  is   roy  pleafure  that  you. 

mould 
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BOOK  (liould  renounce  it,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  raifc 
the  gallows,  and  to  prepare  the  wheel,  and  let 
his  executioners  hold  thcmfelvcs  in  readinefs. 

Louis  XIV.  intruded  with  the  execution  of 
his  project,  which  was  impious  in  religion  and 
abfurd  in  policy,  two  minilters  imperious  as 
himfelf;  two  men  who  hated  the  Protedants, 
becaufe  Colbert  had  employed  them.  One  of 
thefe  was  Le  Tellier,  a  harfh  and  fanatic  man  ; 
the  other  Louvois,  a  cruel  and  fanguinary  mi- 
ruder ;  he  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  all 
Holland  mould  be  funk  under  water,  and  who 
afterwards  caufed  the  Palatinate  to  be  reduced  to 
aflies.  Immediately,  on  the  flighted  pretence, 
the  churches  of  the  Calvinids  are  fhut  up;  they 
themfelves  are  excluded  from  every  office  in  the 
public  revenue  ;  they  cannot  be  admitted  in- 
to any  corporation  ;  their  clergy  were  fubjected 
to  taxation;  their  mayors  are  deprived  of  no- 
bility;  the  legacies  left  to  their  confidories,  are 
applied  to  hofpitals  ;  the  officers  of  the  king's 
houfehoid,  the  fccretaries  of  the  king,  the  nota- 
ries, the  counfcllors,  and  the  attornies,  have 
orders  to  quit  their  functions,  or  to  renounce 
their  faith.  Thefe  acts  of  violence  are  fucceeded 
by  abfurdity.  A  declaration  of  council,  in  the 
year  1681,  authorizes  children  of  feven  years  of 
age  to  renounce  their  faith.  Children  of  feven 
years  of  age  who  have  a  faith,  who  have  a  civil 
will,  and  who  enter  into  public  engagements  ! 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  fovereign  and  the  pried  can 
equally  make  children  of  men,  and  men  of 
children  ? 

But  it  became  neceflfary  to  withdraw  children 
from  the  authority  of  their  parents ;  for  which 
purpofe  force  was  employed.  Soldiers  were  ap- 
pointed   to   carry   them  off  from  their   paternal 

dwelling, 
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dwelling,  and  took  pofleflion  of  it  in  their  ftead.  book 
The  cry  of  delegation  refounded  from  one  end  of  v  ^^ 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  people  began  to 
think  of  removing  at  a  diflance  from  the  oppref- 
Ibr.  Whole  families  deferted  j  their  houfes  were 
converted  into  guard-rooms.  The  powers  that 
were  the  rivals  of  France,  offered  them  an 
afylum.  Amfterdam  was  enlarged  with  a  multi- 
tude of  houfes  prepared  for  their  reception.  The 
provinces  were  depopulated.  The  government 
beheld  thefe  emigrations,  and  were  difturbedi 
The  punifhment  of  the  gallies  was  decreed  againft 
the  fugitive  artifan  and  the  failor.  All  the  paf- 
fages  were  clofed.  Nothing  was  forgotten  that 
could  poflibly  enhance  the  merit  of  the  facrifice ; 
and  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand  ufeful 
citizens  made  their  efcape,  at  the  rifk  of  receiv- 
ing in  their  way  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

It  was  in  1685,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  horrors* 
that  the  fatal  revolution  of  the  edicl  of  Nantes 
appeared.  The  clergy  who  were  Ready  in  their 
opinions,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom 
within  a  fortnight,  on  pain  of  death.  Children 
were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  And  thefe  horrible  acts  were  authorized 
by  a  fet  of  deliberate  men ;  by  an  affembly  of 
grave  perfons  ;  by  a  fupreme  court !  They  were 
fathers,  and  yet  they  did  not  fhudder  while  they 
gave  orders  for  the  infringement  of  the  molt  facred 
laws  of  nature ! 

In  the  mean  while,  the  minds  of  men  were  in- 
flamed. The  Proteftants  affembled ;  they  were 
attacked ;  they  defended  themfelves,  and  dra- 
goons were  fent  againft  them.  And  now  the 
hamlets,  the  villages,  the  fields,  the  highways, 
and  the  gates  of  the  cities,  were  planted  with 
fcaffolds  and  drenched  with  blood.     The  inten- 

Vol.  V.  T  dants 
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BOO  Kdants  of  the  provinces  vied  with  each  other  in 
XV1-  cruelty.  Some  minifters,  venturing  to  preach 
and  to  write,  were  fcized  upon,  and  put  to  death. 
The  prifons  were  foon  incapable  of  holding  the 
number  of  the  perfecuted ;  and  it  was  the  will  of 
a  fmgle  man  that  could  make  fo  many  perfons 
unfortunate !  At  his  word,  all  the  civil  and  moral 
ties  were  broken!  At  his  word,  a  thoufand  ci- 
tizens, revered  for  their  virtues,  their  dignities, 
and  their  talents,  were  devoted  to  death  and  to 
infamy  !  O  ye  people!  ye  herd  of  weak  and  mean 
men  ! 

And  thou,  blind  tyrant !  becaufe  thy  priefts 
have  not  the  art  of  perfuaiion  to  make  their  argu- 
ments victorious;  becaufe  they  cannot  efface 
from  the  minds  of  thole  innocent  men,  the  pro- 
found traces  which  education  had  engraved  in 
them;  becaufe  thefe  men  will  neither  be  bafe, 
nor  hypocritical,  nor  infamous ;  becaufe  they 
chufe  rather  to  obey  their  God  than  to  obey  thee, 
mull  thou  deprive  them  of  their  property,  put 
chains  upon  them,  burn  them,  hang  them  up, 
and  drag  their  carcalfes  upon  a  hurdle  ?  When 
thou  withdraweft  thy  protection  from  them, 
becaufe  they  do  not  think  as  thou  do'ft ;  why 
mould  they  not  withdraw  their  obedience  from 
thee,  becaufe  thou  thinkeft  differently  from 
them?  It  is  thou  who  do'ft  break  the  com- 
pact. 

The  churches  of  the  Proteftants  were  de- 
flroyed.  Their  minifters  were  either  put  to 
death,  or  they  fled.  But  this  did  not  put  a  flop 
to  the  defertion  of  the  perfecuted  perfons.  What 
fteps  were  therefore  to  be  taken  to  prevent  it  ? 
It  was  imagined  that  flight  would  be  lefs  fre- 
quent when  the  gates  were  laid  open.  This 
proved  to  be  amiftakej  and  after  the  pafTages 

had 
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had   been   opened,  they  were   (hut   again  a  fe-  B  o  o  K 
cond  time  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  at  firft. 

The  dreadful  wound  which  fanaticiftn  then 
infli&ed  on  the  nation,  hath  continued  bleeding 
down  to  our  days,  and  will  (till  remain  open* 
Armies  deflroyed  are  recruited  ;  provinces  that 
are  invaded  are  recovered  :  but  the  emigration 
of  ufeful  men,  who  convey  to  foreign  nations 
their  induftry  and  their  talents,  and  raife  them  at 
once  to  a  level  with  the  nation  which  they  have 
quitted,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied.. 
The  citizen  of  the  world,  whofe  compreheniive 
mind  embraces  the  intereft  of  all  the  human 
race,  will  perhaps  be  comforted  on  this  occalion  ; 
but  the  true  patriot  will  never  ceale  to  deplore 
the  event. 

This  patriot  is  the  man,  who  at  this  inftant 
addreffes  himfelf  to  kings  in  t|ie  following  terms: 
c  Rulers  of  the  world,  when  a  man,  under  the 

*  name  of  prietl,  fhall  contrive  to  connect  his 
c  interefts  with  the  pretended  interefts  of  a  God  : 
c  when  his  fufpicious  hatred  can  induce  him  to 

*  make  ufe  of  the  name  of  that  God,  whom  he 
c  will  not  fail   to  reprefent  as  jealous  and  cruel, 

*  in  order  to  excite  perfecution  again  ft  the  man 

*  who  fhall  not  think  as  he  does  ;  or  to  fpeak  with 
6  greater  precision,  who  mall  not  think  as  the 
■  prieft  would   have  him  think,  woe  to  you  and 

*  to  your  fubjecls,  if  you  mould  liften  to  fuch 
c  insinuations !' 

In  the  mean  while,  the  French  Proteftants, 
fcattered  over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe,  were 
every  where  turning  their  forrowful  looks  to- 
wards their  former  country.  Thofe  who  had 
found  an  afylum  in  the  northern  part  of  Ame- 
rica, defpairing  ever  to  be  able  to  revifit  their 
former  habitations,  wifhed  at  lead  to  be  con- 
T  2  nested 
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BOOK  nc&ed  with  the  amiable  nation  from  which  ty* 
X^.  ranny  had  feparated  them.  They  offered  to 
convey  their  induftry  and  their  capitals  to  Loui- 
fiana,  provided  they  might  be  allowed  to  follow 
their  mode  of  worfhip  there.  Unfortunately  for 
the  (tare,  the  fuperftition  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
weaknefs  of  the  regent  occafioned  thefe  propofals 
to  be  rejected. 

Nevertheless,  what  analogy  is  there  between 
the  tenets  of  religion,  and  the  fpeculations  of  the 
miniftry  ?  No  more,  it  mould  feem,  than  there 
is  between  the  prescriptions  of  the  phyfician  and 
the  doclrine  he  profeffes.  Hath  the  patient  ever 
thought  of  alking  his  phyfician  whether  he  went 
to  church  or  to  meeting  ?  Whether  he  believed  in 
God  or  not  ?  Rulers  of  the  earth,  he  who  caufes 
the  fun  indifcriminately  to  fhine  on  orthodox  or 
on  heretic  regions ;  he  who  fuflers  his  fertile 
dew  to  fall  equally  on  their  fields ;  doth  he  not 
declare  to  you,  with  fuflicient  evidence  and  ener- 
gy, how  much  it  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  you 
by  what  men  they  are  peopled,  and  by  what 
hands  they  are  cultivated?  It  is  your's  to  pro- 
tect them  ;  it  is  your's  to  animate  their  labours  ; 
it  is  your's  to  encourage  their  induftry  and  their 
virtues.  It  is  the  part  of  God  to  fearch  into 
their  hearts,  and  to  judge  them.  Doth  he  ren- 
der the  mothers  of  the  Calvinifts  barren?  Or  doth 
he  (tifle  the  child  in  the  womb  of  the  Lutheran 
women,  when  they  are  pregnant?  How,  there- 
fore, do  ye  dare  to  condemn  to  exile,  to  death, 
or  to  mifery  worfe  than  thefe,  that  being,  whom 
the  Sovereign  of  all  fovereigns,  your  Father  and 
their's,  permits  to  live  and  to  profper  ?  Becaufc 
niafs  hath  not  been  performed,  or  vefpers  fung 
at  Louifiana,  have  the  productions  of  the  foil 
been   lefs   plentiful^  lefs  valuable,   and  lefs  ufe- 

ful? 
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ful  ?  Had  the  country  been  peopled  with  ortho-  book 
dox  perfons,  and  that  fomc  reafon  of  {late  had  in-v  XVI- 
duced  you  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  it,  you 
would  have  put  them  all  to  the  fword  without  he- 
litation;  and  yet  you  fcruple  to  intrult  the  culture 
of  them  to  heretics.  With  what  ftrange  madnefs 
are  you  affected  ?  A  conformity  of  worfhip  puts 
no  ftop  to  your  fcrocioufnefs,  and  a  difference 
of  worfhip  excites  it.  Is  it  then  confiftent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  of  the  ftate,  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  the  fanatic  fpirit  and  narrow  views 
of  the  director  of  a  religious  feminary  ?  Is  it 
confiftent  with  his  wifdom,  to  admit  among  the 
number  of  his  fubjects  none  but  the  Haves  of  his 
priefts  ?  I  fhould  not  be  in  the  leafl  furprifed, 
after  having  determined  an  old  pulillanimous 
monarch,  humbled  by  a  long  feries  of  calami- 
ties, to  complete  them  all  by  the  revocation  of  a 
falutary  edict,  that  the  fnperftitious  and  hypo* 
critical  men  who  furrounded  him  mould  have  led 
him  on,  from  one  circumftance  to  another,  to 
reject  the  advantageous  propofals  of  the  religi- 
ous people  in  the  New  World  ;  but  that  confi- 
derations,  which  may  be  called  merely  monaftic, 
fhould  have  had  the  fame  influence  over  the  en« 
lightened  prince  who  held  the  reins  of  the  empire 
after  the  old  monarch,  and  who  certainly  was  ne- 
ver accufed  of  bigotry,  is  a  circumftance  which  I 
cannot  explain. 

Independently  of  this  fatal  fyftem,  Louifiana 
would  not  probably  have  languifhed  for  fo  long  a 
time,  had  it  not  been  for  an  original  error  adopt- 
ed, of  granting  lands  indifcriminately  to  every 
perfon  who  applied  for  them,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  defired  them,  Immenfe  deferts  would 
not  then  have  feparated  the  colonifts  from  each 
other.     Being  brought  near  to  a  common  center, 

they 
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BOO  Kthey  would  have  aflifted  each  other,  and  would 
X\i.  nave  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  well-regu- 
mm>/  lated  fociety.  As  population  increafed,  the  lands 
would  have  been  cleared  to  a  greater  extent. 
Inftead  of  a  few  hordes  of  favages,  we  fhould 
have  feen  a  rifing  colony,  which  might  in  time 
have  become  a  powerful  nation,  and  procured 
infinite  advantages  to  France. 

The  French,  who  annually  purchafe  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  millions  weight  of  tobacco, 
might  have  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  it  in 
Louifiana,  and  might  have  drawn  from  that  fet- 
tlernent  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  for  their  own 
confumption.  Such  were  the  hopes  that  govern- 
ment entertained,  when  they  ordered  all  the  to- 
bacco plants  in  France  to  be  rooted  up.  Con- 
vinced that  the  lands  in  their  provinces  were 
adapted  to  more  important  and  richer  cultures, 
they  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  both  to 
the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  to  fecure  to 
this  infant  fettlement  a  market  for  that  produc- 
tion which  required  the  lead  capital,  the  lead 
time,  and  experience.  When  Law,  the  projec- 
tor of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  difcredit,  this 
fcheme,  the  advantages  of  which  were  fo  evi- 
dent, was  forgotten,  and  fhared  the  fame  fate  as 
thofe  which  were  merely  the  offspring  of  a  difor- 
dered  imagination.  The  blindnefs  of  the  mi- 
nift ry  was  kept  up  by  the  private  interefts  of  the 
agents  of  the  treafury ;  and  this  is  not  one  of 
the  lead  mifchiefs  the  finance  has  done  to  the 
monarchy. 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  pro- 
cured to  the  colony,  would  have  made  it  fenfible 
of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with  which  that 
country  abounds.     They  would  foon  have  been 

covered 
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covered  with  numerous  herds,  whofe  hides  would  R  o  O  K 
have  prevented  the  mother-country  from  pur- 
chafing  any  from  other  nations,  and  whofe  flefh, 
when  prepared  and  faked,  would  have  been  dif- 
pofed  of  in  the  illands,  inftead  of  foreign  beef. 
Horfes  and  mules,  multiplying  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, would  have  freed  the  French  colonies 
from  the  dependence  they  have  always  had  up- 
on the  Engliih  and  Spaniards  for  this  neceffary 
article. 

As  foon  as  the  coloniits  had  begun  to  exert 
themfelves,  they  would  have  proceeded  from  one 
branch  of  induftry  to  another.  They  could  not 
poffibly  avoid  building  mips ;  for  the  country 
was  covered  with  wood  fit  for  the  hull,  and  the 
fir-trees  that  grew  in  great  plenty  along  the  coaft, 
would  have  afforded  mads  and  tar.  There  was 
no  want  of  oak  for  the  planks,  and  if  there  had 
been,  it  might  have  been  fupplied  by  cyprefs, 
which  is  lefs  apt  to  fplit,  bend,  or  break,  and 
the  additional  thicknefs  of  which  might  have 
compenfated  for  it's  want  of  ftrength  and  hard- 
nefs.  They  might  eafily  have  grown  hemp  for 
the  fails  and  rigging.  Nothing,  perhaps,  need 
have  been  imported  but  iron  ;  and  it  is  even 
more  than  probable  that  there  are  iron  mines  in 
Louifiana. 

The  forefts  being  thus  cleared  without  any  ex- 
pence,  and  even  with  advantage,  would  have  left 
the  foil  fit  for  the  culture  of  corn  and  indigo.  The 
production  of  filk  might  even  have  been  under- 
taken with  fuccefs,  when  once  the  colony  had 
been  fufficiently  populous  to  attend  to  an  employ- 
ment, which  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the 
number  of  mulberry  trees,  and  fome  fuccefsful 
trials,  had  conttantly  invited  them  to.  In  a  word, 
what  might  not  have  been  expected  from  a  coua- 
1  try, 
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K  try,  where  the  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil  even, 
frefh,  and  fertile ;  and  which,  properly  fpeaking, 
had  never  been  inhabited,  but  traverfed  carelefs- 
ly,  by  vagabonds  equally  deflitute  of  fkill  and 
conduct  ? 

Had  Louifiana  attained  to  that  degree  of  per- 
fection it  was  capable  of,  it's  harbour  would  foon 
have  been  made  more  eafy  of  accefs.  This  might 
perhaps  have  been  effected,  by  flopping  up  all 
the  fmall  pafles  with  the  floating  trees  warned 
down  by  the  waters  ;  and  by  collecting  the  whole 
force  of  the  ftream  in  one  tingle  channel.  If  the 
foftnefs  of  the  foil,  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  or 
the  ebbing  of  the  fea,  had  oppofed  infurmounu 
able  obflacles  to  this  project,  genius  might  have 
found  fome  refources  againlt  them.  Every  art, 
and  every  ufeful  improvement,  would  have  fuc* 
ceffively  appeared  to  form  a  flourifhing  and  vi- 
gorous colony  in  that  fpacious  plain  of  Ame* 
rica. 

This  profpect,  which  had  never  been  feen  but 
at  a  diflance,  feemed  to  be  drawing  near  at  the 
lafl  peace.  The  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  trea- 
iury  owed  feven  millions  of  livres  *,  moflly  ac- 
quired by  criminal  manoeuvres,  defpairing  of  ever 
obtaining  the  payment  of  this  difhonefl  debt, 
or  being  only  able  to  flatter  themfelves  that  they 
mould  obtain  it  at  a  diftant  period,  and  in  part 
only,  turned  their  attention  to  fome  important 
cultures  with  fuccefs.  Their  trade  was  increafed 
with  part  of  the  peltry  trade,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Canada.  The  French  iflands,  the 
wants  of  which  were  continually  increahng,  while 
their  refources  were  diminifhing,  required  of 
them  more  wood,  and   more  articles   of  fubfifU 

*t)\y666\.   13s.  44, 
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truce.  The  fraudulent  connections  with  Mexico,  B  OOK 
which  the  war  had  interrupted,  were  renewed.  V-^VI* 
The  traders  of  the  mother-country,  excluded 
from  fome  of  the  markets  they  had  frequented, 
failed  towards  the  MiiMippi,  the  borders  of 
which,  too  long  neglected,  were  at  length  go- 
ing to  be  inhabited.  Already  had  two  hundred 
Acadian  families  fixed  there  ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate remains  of  that  nation,  difperfed  among  the 
Englifh  fettlements,  were  preparing  to  follow 
them.  The  fame  difpofitions  were  obferved  in 
feveral  colonics  of  St.  Vincent's  and  Granada, 
diflatisfied  with  their  new  mailers.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  ,  Canadians  had  already  begun 
their  march  to  Louifiana,  and  were  to  be  followed 
by  many  more.  There  are  even  ftrong  reafons 
to  think,  that  feveral  Catholics  were  preparing  to 
quit  the  Britifh  pofiellions,  in  order  to  go  into 
this  fpacious  and  beautiful  country. 

Such  was  the  flate  of  things,  when  the  court  The 
of  Verfailles  announced    to    the   inhabitants   of^"^V 
Louifiana,  on   the  21ft  of  April  1764,  that  by  a  cede  Lou-    / 
fecret  treaty  made  the  3d  of  November  1762,  thegian.ato      / 
property  of  this  ifland  had  been  given  up   to  thenadThey  * 
court  or  Madrid.     The  languid  flate  of  the   co-arIghtfc» 
lony,  the  obftacles  which  prevented  it's  improve-  olt* 
ment,  the    impoflibility  of  putting  it  in   a   fitua- 
tion  to  refill  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  united 
upon  the  frontier,  thefe  confiderations  muil  eafily 
have   determined  the  French  miniflry  to  this  cef- 
fion,  apparently  fo  confiderable.     But  what  mo- 
tive could  induce  Spain  to    accept  it  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  for  them  to  facrifice  Florida 
without  any  indemnification,  for   the    restoration 
of   public    tranquillity,    than    to    receive    in    ex- 
change a  pofiefiion  which  it  was   impofiible  for 
them  to  defend  ?  If  it  were  a  barrier  againft  the 

enter- 
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Boo  Kenterprifes  which  an  ambitious,  active,  and  pow- 
^eriul  nation  might  form  againit  Mexico,  was  it 
not  the  intereft  of  Spain  that  a  faithful  ally  mould 
fuftain  the  hrft  mock,  which  would  warn  them  of 
t  k  iiorm,  and  might  perhaps  give  them  time  to 
difiipate  it  ? 

But  in  whatever  manner  this  event  may  be 
confidered  in  a  political  view,  will  it  not  be  look- 
ed upon  as  an  offence  againfl  morality,  thus  to 
have  fold  or  given  away  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  foreign  power  ?  For  what  right  has  a 
prince  to  difpofe  of  his  fubjects  without  their 
confent  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  if 
all  is  due  from  the  nation  to  the  prince,  and  no- 
thing from  the  prince  to  the  nation  ?  Are  there 
then  no  rights  but  thofe  of  princes  ?  Thefe  pre- 
tend to  derive  their  power  from  God  alone.  This 
maxim,  which  is  invented  by  the  clergy,  only 
with  a  defign  of  raifing  kings  above  the  people, 
that  they  themfelves  may  command  even  kings 
in  the  name  of  the  deity,  is  no  more  than  an  iron 
chain  to  bind  a  whole  nation  under  the  power  of 
one  man.  It  is  no  longer  a  mutual  tie  of  love 
atrd  virtue,  of  intereft  and  fidelity,  that  gives  to 
one  family  the  rule  in  the  midft  of  a  fociety. 

But  why  mould  the  fovereign  authority  wifh  to 
conceal  it's  being  derived  from  men  ?  Kings  are 
fnfnciently  informed  by  nature,  experience,  hif- 
tory,  and  their  own  confeioufnefs,  that  it  is  of  the 
people  they  hold  all  they  pofTefs,  whether  con- 
quered by  arms,  or  acquired  by  treaty.  As  they 
receive  from  the  people  all  the  marks  of  obe- 
dience, why  mould  they  refufe  to  accept  from 
them  ail  the  rights  of  authority  ?  Nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  voluntary  fubmiiiion,  nor  is  any 
tiling  to  be  obtained  by   the  abufe  of  ufurped 

power. 
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power.  It  can  only  be  fupported  by  violence  ;BOOK 
and  is  it  poffible  that  a  prince  can  be  happy  who  J^l^j 
commands  only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed  only 
through  fear  ?  He  cannot  fit  eafy  upon  his 
throne,  when  he  cannot  reign  without  afferting 
that  he  holds  his  crown  from  God  alone.  Every 
man  may  more  truly  affirm,  that  he  holds  from 
God  his  life,  his  liberty,  the  unalienable  right  of 
being  governed  only  by  reafon  and  judice.  The 
welfare,  then,  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  is  the 
fupreme  law  on  which  all  others  depend.  This 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  real  fundamental  law  of  all 
fociety.  It  is  by  this  we  mud  interpret  every 
particular  law  which  mud  be  derived  from 
this  principle,  and  ferve  to  explain  and  fup- 
port  it. 

If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  divifion 
and  ceilion  which  kings  make  between  themfelves, 
will  it  appear  that  they  have  the  right  of  buy- 
ing, felling  or  exchanging  their  fubjects,  with- 
out their  confent  ?  Shall  princes  then  arrogate  to 
themfelves  the  barbarous  right  of  alienating  or 
mortgaging  their  provinces  and  their  fubjecls  as 
they  would  their  effects  or  edates  ;  while  the  fup- 
plies  granted  for  the  fupport  of  their  houfe,  the 
foreds  of  their  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown, 
are  all  facred  unalienable  effects,  which  we  mud 
never  have  recourfe  to,  even  in  the  mod  preffing 

exigencies  of  the  date. Methinks  I  hear   the 

voice  of  a  numerous  colony  exclaiming  from  A- 
merica,  and  addrefling  the  mother-country  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  (hould'd 
"  deliver  me  up  into  the  hands  of  a  dranger? 
"  Did  I  not  fpring  from  thy  loins  ?  Have  I  not 
"  fown,  planted,  cultivated,  and  reaped  for  thee 
"  alone  ?  When  thy  fnips  conveyed  me  to  thefe 

"  fhores, 
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fhores,  fo  different  from  thy  own  happy  cli- 
mate, didft  thou  not  engage  for  ever  to  protect 
me  with  thy  fleets  and  armies  ?  Have  I  not 
fought  in  fupport  of  thy  rights,  and  defended 
the  country  thou  gavefl  me  ?  After  having  fer- 
tilized it  by  my  labour,  have  I  not  maintained 
it  for  thee  at  the  expence  of  my  blood  ?  Thy 
children  were  my  parents  or  my  brethren  ;  thy 
laws  my  boaft,  and  thy  name  my  pride :  that 
name  which  I  have  flriven  to  render  illuftrious 
among  nations  to  whom  it  was  unknown.  I 
have  procured  thee  friends  and  allies  among 
the  favages.  I  flattered  myfelf  with  the 
thought  that  I  might  one  day  come  in  compe- 
tition wTith  thy  rivals,  and  be  the  terror  of  thine 
enemies.  But  thou  haft  forfaken  me.  Thou 
haft  bound  me  without  myconfent,  by  a  treaty, 
the  very  concealment  of  which  was  a  treachery. 
Unfeeling,  ungrateful  parent,  how  could'ft  thou 
break,  in  oppofition  to  the  dictates  of  nature, 
the  ties  by  which  I  was  attached  to  thee,  even 
from  my  birth?  While  with  inceffant  and  pain- 
ful toil  I  was  reftoring  to  thee  the  tribute  of 
nourifhment  and  fubfiftence  I  had  received 
from  thee,  I  wifhed  for  no  other  comfort  than 
that  of  living  and  dying  under  thy  law.  That 
comfort  thou  haft  refufed  me.  Thou  haft  torn 
me  from  my  family  to  deliver  me  up  to  a  maf- 
ter  whom  I  did  not  approve.  Reftore  my  pa- 
rent to  me ;  reftore  me  to  him  whofe  name  I 
have  been  ufed  to  call  upon  from  my  earlieft 
infancy.  It  is  in  thy  power  to  make  me  fub- 
mit  againft  my  will  to  a  yoke  which  I  abhor ; 
but  this  fubmiflion  will  only  be  temporary.  I 
fhall  languifh  and  perifh  with  grief  and  weak- 
nefs ;  or  if  I  mould  recover  life  and  vigour,  it 


will  only  be    to   withdraw 


myfelf  from   con- 
"  necYions 
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"  nections  I   detcft  ;    though   1  mould   even   be  B  O  o  K 
"  compelled   to   deliver   myfclf   up  to  thy  ene-v*VL 
"  mies?,,  v 

This  averfion  which  the  inhabitants  of  Louifi-Conduft 
ana  had  to  the  Spanifh  government,  did  not  alter  °fthfsPa~ 

,  11  1  r  niarcls  at 

the  arrangements  made  between  the  courts  01  Louifiaua. 
Madrid  and  Verfailles.  On  the  28th  February 
1766,  M.  Ulloa  arrived  in  the  colony  with  four- 
icore  Spaniards.  According  to  the  ufual  form, 
he  ought  to  have  taken  povTeilion  immediately  on 
his  landing.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  :  the  or- 
ders Hill  continued  to  be  given  out  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  France ;  the  French  magiftrates 
itill  acted  in  that  capacity ;  and  the  troops  (till 
continued  to  do  the  duties  of  the  fervice  under 
French  banners.  The  perfon  who  reprefented 
Lewis  XV.  Hill  retained  the  command.  Thefe 
circumilances  perfuaded  the  inhabitants,  that 
Charles  III.  was  caufing  the  country  to  be  exa- 
mined ;  and  that  he  would  determine  to  accept  or 
reject  it,  according  as  he  mould  find  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  difadvantage  of  his  power.  This  exa- 
mination was  made  by  an  officer  who  appeared  to 
have  no  favourable  opinion  of  the  region  which 
he  had  come  to  reconnoitre ;  and  it  was  natural 
to  hope  that  he  would  put  his  mailer  out  of  con- 
ceit with  it. 

This  illufion  was  in  general  prevailing,  when  a 
law  came  from  Spain,  to  forbid  Louifiana  from 
carrying  on  any  trading  connections  with  the 
markets  where  it  had  hitherto  fold  it's  produc- 
tions. This  fatal  decree  was  accompanied,  ac- 
cording to  every  teftimony,  with  intolerable 
haughtinefs,  with  odious  monopolies,  and  with 
repeated  acts  of  arbitrary  authority  ;  evils,  which 
were  the  more  opprefnve,  as  they  appeared  to  be 
the  work  of  the  French  commander,  over  whom 

Ulloa 
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BOOK  Ulloa  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant,  as  to  make 
^^him  the  vile  inltrument  of  all  his  caprices.  Thefc 
accufations  were  perhaps  exaggerated.  But  the 
Spaniards  fhould  not  have  difdained  to  take  every 
jflep  which  might  have  undeceived  the  prejudiced 
people,  and  foftened  their  irritated  minds. 

This  contemptuous  behaviour,  which  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  greater!:  outrage,  and  as.  the  utmolt 
ftretch  of  tyranny,  drove  the  people  to  defpair. 
An  infallible  way  of  acquiring  happinefs  and 
tranquillity  prefented  itfelf  to  them.  They  had 
only  to  go  acrofs  the  river  to  obtain  it.  The 
Englifli  government  foliated  them  to  accept  an 
excellent  territory,  together  with  every  kind  of 
encouragement  for  the  culture  of  it,  and  all  the 
prerogatives  of  liberty  :  but  they  were  attached 
to  their  country  by  a  facred  and  beloved  tie. 
They  chofe  rather  to  petition  the  council,  that 
Ulloa  fhould  be  obliged  to  retire;  and  fince  he 
had  deferred  till  then  to  take  pofleflion,  that  he 
fhould  not  be  allowed  to  do  it,  till  the  court  of 
Verfailles  had  heard  the  reprefentations  of  the 
colony.  On  the  28th  October  1766,  the  tribunal 
pronounced  the  decree  which  was  required,  and 
the  Spaniards  quietly  reimbarked  upon  the  fri- 
gate which  had  brought  them  there.  There 
was  not  the  lead  tumult,  nor  indecent  aft  com- 
mitted in  New  Orleans,  during  the  three  days 
that  this  crifis  laded.  When  it  was  at  an  end, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  thofe  of  Lower 
Louifiana,  who  had  united  their  refentments  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  revolution,  reafTumed 
their  labours  with  the  comfortable  hopes  that 
their  conduct  would  be  approved  by  the  court  of 
France. 

The  fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  their  expectation. 
The  deputies  of  the  colony  did  not  arrive  in  Eu- 
rope 
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rope  till  fix  weeks  after  Ulloa,  and  they  found  BOOK 
that  the  miniftry  of  Verfailles  were  either  exceed- 1  j^V*' 
ingly  difpleafed  with  what  had  palled,  or  at 
lead  affected  to  be  fo.  Thefc  difpofitions  were 
openly  cenfured  by  the  French  nation,  who  con- 
fidcred  the  coloniits  of  Louifiana  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  generous  fet  of  men,  whofe  only 
crime  was  an  unlimited  attachment  to  their  mo- 
ther-country. A  clamour  fo  unanimous  and  fo 
powerful  was  excited  in  their  favour,  a«4  that 
the  government  could  not  decently  refufe  to  fhew 
fome  concern  for  thefe  unfortunate  people.  This 
tardy  companion  was  of  no  effect.  The  court 
of  Madrid,  who  had  forefeen  it,  had  caufed  M. 
Orelly  to  fet  out  with  fpeed  for  the  ifland  of  Cu- 
ba. From  thence  this  commander  took  three 
thoufand  men  of  regular  troops  or  of  militia, 
which  he  embarked  upon  twenty-five  tranfports ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  July  1769,  he  hoiited  his  flag 
at  the  mouth  of  the  MiiMippi. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  the  minds  of  all  men 
were  incenfed  with  inexprefiible  rage  againft  a 
mother-country  which  made  a  free  facrifice  of  an 
affectionate  colony,  and  againft  a  power  which 
pretended  to  reign  over  a  people  who  rejected 
their  inhuman  yoke.  Steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  to  burn  the 
fhips  which  conveyed  them.  Nothing  was  more 
eafy,  if  we  may  credit  thofe  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fituation  of  the  place.  The 
confequences  of  this  bold  refolution  were  not  fo 
dangerous  as  they  might  appear  at  firft  fight. 
The  inhabitants  of  Louifiana  might  hope  to  form 
an  independent  republic.  Should  Spain  and 
France  attack  them  with  too  great  a  force,  they 
might  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
England,  and  fhould  Great  Britain  find  itfelf  in 

a  fitu- 
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BOOKa  fituation  that  would  not  allow  her  to  grant  them 
XVI-     her  fupport,  their  lad  recourfe  would  have  been 
to  pafs  over  to  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  river  with 
Haves,  their  flocks,  and  their  moveables. 

Terribjlk  events  were  expected,  when  the 
promifes  of  the  Spanifh  general,  the  fupplications 
of  Aubry,  that  weak  French  commander,  whofe 
imbecility  had  occafioned  the  lofs  of  every  thing; 
and  the  vehement  fpeeches  of  an  eloquent  magil- 
tratc  quieted  the  ferment.  No  man  impeded  the 
progrefs  of  the  fmall  fleet  which  arrived  before 
New  Orleans  on  the  17th  of  Auguft.  The  next 
day  all  the  citizens  were  freed  from  the  allegiance 
which  they  owed  to  their  firft  country.  Pofleflion 
was  taken  of  the  colony  in  the  name  of  it's  new 
matter  ;  and  the  following  days,  thofe  of  the  in- 
habitants who  confented  to  fubmit  to  the  Cafti- 
lian  yoke,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 

Every  thing  was  now  completed  except  re- 
venge. Vidims  were  required.  Twelve  were 
cholen  out  from  among  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
perfons  in  the  army,  the  magiftracy,  and  trade. 
Six  of  thefe  generous  men  atoned  with  their 
blood  for  the  coniideration  which  they  enjoyed. 
The  others,  perhaps  more  unfortunate,  were  fent 
to  langui(l)  out  their  lives  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Havannah;  and  this  horrible  tragedy  was  order- 
ed by  the  Spanifli  miniflry,  while  the  French 
miniftry  fhewed  no  indignation  at  it ! 

Inhuman  and  cruel  mailers,  who  will  be  in- 
clined to  belong  to  you  ?  Who  will  be  tempted 
to  be  called  your  fubjecls  ?  By  whom  will  you  be 
ferved;  lince  you  difpofe  of  your  colonifts,  and 
cede  them  without  their  confent  in  oppofition  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  to  the  rights  of  mankind, 
as  you  would  difpofe  of  a  herd  of  cattle  ?  And  if 
they  had  come  out  againft  you  armed  with  torches 

in 
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in  one  hand  and  daggers  in  the  other;  if  they  B  o  o  K. 
had  burnt  the  {hips  of  the  Spaniards ;  if  they  had 
affaffinatcd  the  perfon  who  was  charged  with  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  what  mortal  would 
be  fo  vile  as  to  blame  them  for  it  ?  Would  the 
French  government  hafe  had  a  right  to  be  of- 
fended at  an  infurrection,  the  violence  of  which 
would  only  have  been  proportionate  to  the  at- 
tachment profefTed  for  themfelves?  Would  not 
the  Spanifh  government  have  received  the  chaf- 
tifement  they  deferved  ?  But  the  colonics  remain- 
ed quiet,  they  fubmitted  with  refignation  to  the 
new  yoke  that  was  impofed  upon  them  ;  they 
ftifled  their  inward  murmurs,  and  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  that  was  required  of  them.  Bar- 
barous, fanguinary  and  perfidious  Spaniards  ! 
they  fwore  to  be  faithful  to  you,  and  at  that  very 
inftant  you  were  marking  out  from  among  them 
the  firft  victims  of  your  authority.  Stupid  and 
bafe  colonifts,  where  do  you  conceal  yourfelves  ? 
What  outrages  are  you  fubmitting  to  ?  Your 
friends,  your  relations,  your  chiefs,  your  de* 
fenders,  the  objects  of  your  affection  and  of  your 
veneration,  are  dragging  to  the  fcaffold  and  are 
going  to  be  plunged  into  obfeure  dungeons,  and 
you  remain  motionlefs !  At  what  period  then, 
and  for  what  reafon  will  you  expofe  yourfelves  to 
death  ?  Learn  at  leaft  to  know  the  power  under 
whofe  authority  you  are  to  live.  Vile  rabble, 
come  and  learn  the  fate  that  awaits  you,  by  that 
of  citizens  who  are  better  than  yourfelves. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  drawn 
to  the  colony  by  the  intereds  of  their  commer- 
cial affairs,  terrified  with  thefe  atrocious  acts, 
carried  their  activity  elfewhere.  Defpair  made 
leveral  proprietors  of  rich  plantations  forfake 
them.     The    remainder   lived   iu  mitery  and  op- 

Vol,  V.  U  prefFion. 
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BOO  KprefTion.  Thefe  unfortunate  people  would  have 
had  no  market  for  their  productions,  nor  any 
means  of  procuring  the  common  neceffaries  of 
life;  had  it  not  been  for  fome  clandeiline  con- 
nections which  they  carried  on  with  the  Englifh, 
who  trade  on  the  Miiliflippi,  one  of  the  two 
fhores  of  which  they  poflels  and  enrich.  Their 
deiTiny  mud  in  time  become  rather  lefs  difagree- 
able,  becaufe  the  communication  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  are  freed  from  many  fhackles, 
and  becaufe  the  French  iflands  have  had  the  liberty 
granted  them  of  obtaining  from  that  great  pro- 
vince, upon  their  own  (hips,  wood  and  fubiift- 
ence.  The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  hath  ib 
many  more  important  concerns  in  the  new  he- 
mifphere,  that  it  may  be  foretold  they  will  never 
attend  ferioufly  to  the  profperity  of  Louifiana. 

But  can  the  wretched  fituation  of  thefe  coio- 
nifts,  who  have  fuffered  their  fellow-citizens  to 
be   maflacred,  excite  any  great  degree  of  com- 
panion?    Is   not  their   mifery  a  jult  punilhment, 
which  they  have  deferved?     Doth  not  their  con- 
fcience,  that  fevere  judge  of  all  our  obligations ; 
inccflantly  reproach  them  in  the  following  terms : 
You     had    honed    and    virtuous    magidrates, 
whofe  care  was    employed   all   day   in  contri- 
buting  to   your   happinefs,  and    in   watching 
over    your   fafety  in   the  night,  and  over  your 
intereds    during    the    whole    year  ;    you    had 
among  you  fellow-citizens,  who  loved  and  who 
fuccoured    you,   and    mod    of  them    were   at- 
tached to   you  by  the  mod  facred  ties.     They 
were   either  your    fathers,   your   brothers,  or 
your  children  ;   and   you  have  quietly  fuffered 
them  to  be  led  to  the  fcaffold,   or  loaded  with 
chain.?.     You  walk  with  unfeeling  indifference 
over  the   (tones  which  they  have  dained  with 
i  "  their 
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"  their  blood  !  You  bow  yourfelves  down  before  BOOK 
"  their  executioners,  and  obey  their  orders  1  Your  ^J^^ 
"  cowardice  mud  be  punifhed  with  the  coward's 
"  fate,  and  the  punifhment   mufl  ft  ill  continue, 
"  till  the  exertions  of  a  noble  refentment  ihall 
"  juflify  you  to  yourfelves  and  to  us." 

Let  us  now  fee  what  has  been  the  fate  of  Ca- 
nada, which  hath  likewife  changed  it's  mother- 
country. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vail  country  was  State  of 
in  a  ftate   of  weaknefs  and  miiery  not  to  be  con-  ^ariada  at       , 

tV  r    n         peace 

ceived.  This  was  owe^to  the  French  who  nrft  of  Utrecht.  H^y 
came  there,  and  who  rather  threw  themfelves  into 
this  country  than  fettled  in  it.  Molt  of  them 
had  done  nothing  more  than  run  about  the 
woods ;  the  more  fenfible  among  them  had  at- 
tempted fome  cultures,  but  without  choice  or 
plan.  A  piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built 
upon,  was  as  haftily  forfaken.  The  expences, 
however,  the  government  had  laid  out,  together 
with  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  afforded  at  inter- 
vals to  the  inhabitants  a  tolerable  fubiiftence ;  but 
a  feries  of  unfortunate  wars  foon  deprived  them  of 
thefe  advantages.  In  17 14,  the  exports  from 
Canada  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns*.  This  fum,  added  to  350,000  livresf, 
which  the  government  fent  over  every  year,  was 
all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe. 
And  indeed  thefe  were  fo  few,  that  the  generality 
were  reduced  to  wear  ikins  like  the  Indians. 
Such  was  the  diftrefsful  fituation  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  twenty  thoufand  French,  fuppofed  to  in- 
habit thefe  immenfe  regions. 

*  10,500!.  f   14,5831.  6s.  Sd. 
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BOOK  The  happy  fpirit  which  at  that  time  animated 
v  ^V1-  the  feveral  parts  of  the  worid,  rouied  Canada 
Popuiati-  from  that  ftate  of  lethargy  in  which  it  had  fo  long 
on  of  Ca-  been  plunged.  It  appears  from  the  eftimates  taken 

dfftHbudd  in  753  a.nd  i75%>  which  were  nearly  equal> that 

on  of  it's  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  91,000  fouls,  exclu- 
mhabit-     f1Ve  of  the  regular  troops,  whole  numbers  varied 
according   to  the   different  exigencies  of  the  co- 
lony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  al- 
lies difperfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1200  leagues 
in  length,  and  of  confiderable  breadth,  nor  the 
16,000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  center  of  the 
French  fettlements,  or  in  their  neighbourhood. 
None  of  thefe  were  ever  confidered  as  fubjecls, 
though  they  lived  in  the  midif  of  a  great  European 
colony :  the  fmalleft  clans  (till  preferved  their 
independence.  All  men  talk  of  liberty,  but  the 
favage  only  enjoys  it.  Not  only  the  whole  nation, 
but  every  individual  is  truly  free.  The  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  independence  influences  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  He  would  enter  the  palace 
of  an  Afiatic  monarch,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he 
would  the  cottage  of  a  peafant,  and  neither  be 
dazzled  with  his  fplendour,  nor  awed  by  his  pow- 
er. It  is  his  own  fpecies,  it  is  mankind,  it  is  his 
equal  that  he  loves  and  refpects,  but  he  would 
hate  a  mafter,  and  deifroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centered  in 
three  cities.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is 
1500  leagues  diltant  from  France,  and  120  leagues 
from  the  fea.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  on  a  peninfula,  made  by  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  com- 
mands a  profpect  over  extenfive  fields,  which 
ferve  to  enrich  it,  and  over  a  very  fafe  road  that 
will  admit   upwards  of  two  hundred  (hips.     It  is 

three 
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three  miles  in  circumference.     Two  thirds  of  this  BOOK 
circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks,     XVI- 
which  are  a  better  fecurity  than  the  fortifications     ~v      ' 
erecled  on  the  ramparts  that  divide  the  peninfula. 
The  houfes   are  tolerably  well  built.     The   inha- 
bitants were  computed    at  about  10,000    at    the 
beginning  of  the  year  1759.     This  place  was  the 
center  of  commerce,    and   the   feat   of  govern- 
ment. 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years 
later  than  Chiebec,  and  fituated  thirty  leagues 
higher,  was  raifed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the 
trade  with  the  northern  Indians.  But  this  fettle- 
ment,  though  promifmg  at  firft,  never  contained 
more  than  1500  inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur  trade 
was  foon  diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried 
entirely  to  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  an  ifland,  ten  leagues  long  and 
almoft  four  broad,  formed  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, fixty  leagues  above  Quebec.  It  is  the  moft 
temperate,  pleafant,  and  fruitful  fpot  in  all  the 
country.  A  few  huts  thrown  up  there  as  it  were 
by  chance  in  1640,  were  improved  to  a  regular 
built  town,  which  contained  four  thoufand  inha- 
bitants. At  firft  it  lay  expofed  to  the  infults  of 
the  favages ;  but  was  afterwards  inclofed  with 
flight  pallifades,  and  then  with  a  wall,  conftrutted 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  battlements.  It  fell 
to  decay,  when  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  obliged 
the  French  to  erect  forts  higher  up  the  country, 
to  fecure  the  fur  trade. 

The  other  colonics,  who  were  not  contained 
within  the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live 
in  towns,  but  were  fcattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  None  were  to  be  ken 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  the  foil  is 
uneven  and  barren,  and  where  no  corn  will  ripen. 

The 
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BOO  KThe  fir  ft  habitations  to  the  fouth,  were  built  at 
fifty  leagues,  and  to  the  north,  at  twenty  leagues 
belowyQuebec  ;  they  were  at  a  great  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  their  produce  was  but  indifferent. 
No  very  fertile  fields  were  to  be  found  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it's  capital,  and  they  improved 
as  one  approached  Montreal.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  beautiful  profpect  than  the  rich  borders  of 
that  long  and  broad  canal.  Detached  woods  add- 
ing beauty  to  the  tops  of  the  verdant  mountains, 
meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned  with 
ripening  corn,  fmall  ftreams  of  water  flowing 
down  to  the  river,  churches  and  caftles  feen  at 
intervals  through  the  trees,  exhibited  a  fuccemon 
of  the  mod  inchanting  views.  This  interefting 
fcene  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  river,  and 
for  the  following  reafon :  when  the  French  mi- 
Tiiftry  undertook  to  form  a  fettlement  in  Canada, 
they  gave  fome  extent  to  thofe  acYive  or  unfortu- 
nate men  who  were  defirous  of  fettling  there. 
But  as  the  cuftom  obferved  at  Paris,  which  or- 
dains, that  all  the  defcendants  of  the  head  of  a 
family  fhall  have  an  equal  fhare  in  the  inheritance, 
was  introduced  in  the  colony  at  the  fame  time, 
this  domain  was  reduced  to  little  or  nothing  by  a 
number  of  fhares  which  were  divided  among  a 
long  feries  of  generations. 

If  the  whole  of  the  eflate  had  been  fecured  to 
the  eldeft  fon,  as  the  public  good  required,  the 
province  would  have  taken  another  turn.  The 
father,  urged  to  ceconomy  and  labour  by  the  defire 
of  providing  for  his  other  children,  would  have 
required  more  lands,  covered  them  with  buildings, 
flocks,  and  cultures,  and  upon  thefe  plantations 
he  would  have  placed  his  numerous  pofterity.  The 
new  proprietors  would  in  their  turn  have  followed 
this  proper  example  of  paternal  afFecYion,  and  the 

whole 
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whole   colony  would  in  time  have  been   entirely  e  o  o  k 
peopled  and  cultivated.  XVI- 

The  advantages  of  this  policy,  which  had 
efcaped  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
were  at  length  perceived  by  them  in  1745.  They 
forbad  the  further  divifion  of  any  plantation  which 
fhould  not  have  an  acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and 
thirty  or  forty  in  depth.  This  regulation  did  not 
remedy  the  mifchiefs  occafioned  by  two  ages  of 
ignorance,  but  it  put  a  (lop  to  an  inconvenience, 
which  in  the  end  mult  have  deftroyed-  the  co- 
lony. 

This  plan  of  inequality  in  the  divifion  of  eflates, 
will  be  confidered  by  the  vulgar  as  a  fyftem  of 
inhumanity  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  but 
can  there  be  any  foundation  for  fuch  a  reproach  ? 
Can  a  man  who  hath  ended  his  career  preferve 
any  rights  ?  Doth  he  not  lofe  them  all  when  he 
ceafes  to  breathe  ?  When  the  Almighty  deprives 
him  of  life,  doth  he  not  deprive  him  of  every 
thing  that  had  any  relation  to  it  ?  Ought  his  laft 
will  to  have  any  influence  over  the  generations 
which  fucceed  him  ?  Certainly  not.  As  long  as 
he  lived,  he  hath  enjoyed  with  reafon  the  lands 
which  he  cultivated.  At  his  death  they  belong 
to  the  firffc  perfon  who  dial!  take  pofTeiiion  of 
them  and  cultivate  them.  This  is  the  law  of 
nature.  If  another  order  of  things  hath  been 
eftabhihed  throughout  aimoft  the  whole  of  the 
globe,  this  is  a  necefTary  confequence  of  fociai 
infritutions.  Their  laws  have  derogated  from 
thofe  of  nature,  to  fecure  tranquillity,  to  encou- 
rage induftrv,  and  to  confirm  liberty.  The  go- 
vernment will  have  a  right  to  act  as  they  have 
done,  when  they  (hall  think  it  proper  for  the  in* 
tereits  and  for  the  common  happinefs  of  the  mem- 
of  the  community,  and  consequently   in   a 

more 
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BOO  K  more  or  lefs  favourable  manner  to  one  individual 
]^2l  J  or  another.  Among  the  feveral  poflible  inftitu- 
ti  >ns  reflecting  the  inheritance  of  the  citizens 
after  their  deceafe,  there  is  one  which  would  per- 
haps meet  with  fome  approbation.  This  is,  that 
the  eftates  of  the  deceaied  mould  return  to  the 
mafs  of  the  public  funds,  to  be  employed  firft 
towards  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  after  that, 
to  reftore  perpetually  a  kind  of  equality  between 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  ;  when  thefe  two  im- 
portant objects  had  been  fulfilled,  the  reft  mould 
be  appropriated  to  the  rewarding  of  virtue  and 
the  encouraging  of  talents. 

But  to  return  to  Canada,  there  nature  herfelf 
directed  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  and 
taught  him  that  watery  and  fandy  grounds,  and 
thofe  where  the  pine,  the  fir-tree,  and  the  cedar 
grew  folitary,  were  unfavourable  to  agriculture  ; 
but  wherever  he  found  a  foil  covered  with  maple, 
oak,  beach,  hornbeam  and  fmali  cherry  trees,  he 
might  reafonably  expect  an  abundant  crop  of 
wheat,  rye,  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
pulfe,  and  pot-herbs  in  great  plenty,  and  of  all 
kinds. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  fheep, 
whofe  wool  was  very  valuable  to  them  ;  ten  or  a 
dozen  milch  cows,  and  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the 
plough.  The  cattle  were  final],  but  their  flefh 
•was  excellent,  and  thefe  people  lived  much  better 
than  our  country  people  do  in  Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  af? 
ford  to  keep  a  number  of  horfes ;  which  were 
not  fine,  but  fit  for  drudgery,  and  able  to  per- 
form journeys  of  amazing  length  upon  the  fnow. 
And  indeed  the  colonifts  took  fuch  delight  in 
increafing  the  breed  of  them,  that  in  winter 
time  they  would  ^c\  them  with  the  corn  which 

they 
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they  themfelves   wanted    fomctimes   at   another  B  O  O  K 
fcaibn:  ,   XVI- 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  83,000  French, 
difperfed  or  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Above  the  head  of  the  river,  and 
in  what  is  called  the  Upper-country,  there  were 
8000  more,  who  were  rather  addi&ed  to  hunting 
and  trade  than  to  hufbandry. 

Their  firft  fettlement  was  Catarakui,  or  fort 
Frontenac,  built  in  1671,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  to  (top  the  inroads  of  the  Englilli 
and  Iroquois.  The  bay  of  this  place  ferved  as  a 
harbour  for  the  men  of  war  and  trading  veffels 
belonging  to  this  great  lake,  which  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  a  fea,  and  where  florins 
are  almoft  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as  on  the 
ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  each  of 
which  meafures  three  hundred  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, lies  a  tract  of  land  fourteen  leagues  in 
extent.  This  tract  is  interfered  towards  the 
middle  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which 
from  it's  height,  breadth,  and  fhape,  and  from 
the  quantity  and  impetuofity  of  it's  waters,  is 
juitly  accounted  the  mod  wonderful  cataract  in 
the  world.  It  was  above  this  grand  and  awful 
water-fall,  that  France  had  erected  fortifications, 
with  a  defign  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying 
their  furs  to  the  rival  nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  dif~ 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Streight,  which 
exceeds  all  Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landscapes, 
the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  profufioa  of  game 
and  fifh.  Nature  has  laviflied  all  her  bleiiings 
to  enrich  this  beautiful  fpot.  But  this  was  not 
the  motive  that  determined  the  French  to  fettle 
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BOOK  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 
It  was  the  vicinity  of  feveral  Indian  nations,  who 
could  fupply  them  with  confiderable  quantities 
of  furs ;  and,  indeed,  this  trade  increafed  very 
fad. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal 
to  the  pod  of  Michillimakinach,  a  hundred 
leagues  further,  between  the  lake  Michigan,  the 
lake  Huron,  and  the  lake  Superior,  which  are 
all  three  navigable.  The  greatefl  part  of  the 
trade  which  ufed  to  be  carried  on  there  with  the 
natives,  was  transferred  to  the  Streight,  where  it 
continued. 

Beside  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  were 
fome  of  lefs  note,  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  either  upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings 
between  the  mountains  ;  for  the  firft  fentiment 
which  intereft  inlpires,  is  that  of  miftruft,  and 
it's  firft  impulfe,  is  that  of  attack  or  defence. 
Each  of  thefe  forts  was  provided  with  a  garri- 
fon,  which  defended  the  French  who  were  fet- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood.  There  were  in  all 
eight  thoufand  fouls,  who  inhabited  the  upper 
country. 

Few  of  the  coloniils  had  fuch  manners  as  it 
could  have  been  wiflied  they  had  had.  Thofe 
whom  rural  labours  fixed  in  the  country,  allowed 
only  a  few  moments  to  the  care  of  their  flocks, 
and  to  other  indifpenfable  occupations,  during  the 
winter.  The  refl  of  the  time  was  pafled  in  idle- 
nefs,  at  public  houfes,  or  in  running  along  the 
fnow  in  fledges,  in  imitation  of  the  molt  diiVin- 
guifhed  citizens.  When  the  return  of  the  fpring 
called  them  out  to  the  neceffary  labours  of  the 
field,  they  ploughed  the  ground  fuperflcially 
without  ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it  carelefsly, 
and  then  returned  to  their  former  indolent  man- 
ner 
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ner  of  life  till  harveft-time.  In  a  country  where  book 
the  people  were  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  by 
the  day,  every  family  was  obliged  to  gather  in 
their  own  crops ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  of 
that  fprightly  joy,  which  on  a  fine  fummer's  day 
enlivens  the  reapers,  while  they  are  gathering  in 
their  rich  harvelt. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owen  to 
feveral  caufes.  The  excelfive  cold  in  winter, 
which  froze  up  the  rivers,  totally  put  a  flop  to 
the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants.  They  contracted 
fuch  a  habit  of  idlenefs  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fevere  weather  for  eight  months  fucceffively, 
that  labour  appeared  infupportable  to  them  even 
in  the  fineft  weather.  The  numerous  feflivals 
prefcribed  by  their  religion,  which  owed  it's  in- 
creafe  to  their  eftablifhment,  prevented  the  firft 
exertion,  as  well  as  they  interrupted  the  progrefs 
of  induftry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply 
with  that  fpecies  of  devotion  that  flatters  their 
indolence.  Laftly,  a  paffion  for  war,  which  had 
been  purpofely  encouraged  among  thefe  bold  and 
courageous  men,  made  them  averfe  from  the 
labours  of  hufbandry.  Their  minds  were  fo  en- 
tirely captivated  with  military  glory,  that  they 
thought  only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it 
without  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of  the 
capital,  fpent  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  fummer, 
in  a  conftant  fcene  of  difiipation.  They  were 
alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
the  pleafures  of  imagination  ;  they  had  no  tafte 
for  arts  or  fcicnces,  for  reading  or  inftru&ion. 
Their  only  pafTion  was  amufement,  and  perfons 
of  all  ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  afTemblies. 
This  manner  of  life  conftderably  increafed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  women,  who  were  poffefled  of  every 

attraction, 
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B  o  O  K  attraction,  except  thofe  foft  emotions  of  the  foul, 
iJ_*i!  .  which  alone  conititute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of 
beauty.     Lively,  gay,  and   addicted  to   coquetry 
and  gallantry,  they  were  more  fond  of  infpiring 
than  feeling  the  tender  paffions.     There  appeared 
in  both    fexes  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than 
virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  fenlb 
of  honour  than  real   honefty.     Superftition  took 
place  of  morality,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe, 
wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremo- 
nies will  compenfate    for  good   works,   and  that 
crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers. 
Formof        Idi  eness,  prejudice,  and  levity,  would  never 
mentefta-  have  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  in  Canada,  had  the 
biifnedin  government  been  careful   to  turn  the  attention 
Imped!-    °f  tne  People  t0  lading  and  ufeful  objects.     But 
ments       all  the  colonifls  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit 
^hlc.hcuI"  obedience  to  a  mere  military  authority.     They 
indufiry,    were  unacquainted  with  the  flow  and  fure  proccfs 
and  fifbing  0f  laws#     The  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his   dele- 
•dfromit.Sates5  was  an  oracle,  which  they  were  not  even 
at  liberty  to   interpret  ;  an  aweful  decree,  which 
they   were   to   fubmit    to   without   examination. 
Delays,  and  reprefentations,  were  fo  many  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped 
a  power  of  punifhing   or  abiolving  merely  by  his 
word.     He  had  the  authority  of  difpenfmg  all  fa- 
vours and  penalties,  rewards  and  punifhments ; 
the  right  of  imprilbning  without  the  fbadow  of  a 
crime,  and  the  (till  more  formidable  right  or  en- 
forcing a  reverence  for  his  decrees  as  fo  many  acts 
of  jufiice,  though  they  were  but  the  irregular  fal- 
lics  of  his  own  caprice. 

In   early  times,  this   unlimited  power  was  not 
exercifed  in  matters  of  military  difcipline  and  po- 
litical adminiftration  only,  but  extended  even  to 
civil  jurifdiction.     The   governor  decided  abfo- 
%  lutely, 
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lutcly,  and  without  appeal,  all  differences  arifingB  o  o  K. 
between  the  colonifts.  Thefe  contefts  were  for-._  Jl^j 
tunately  very  rare,  in  a  country  where  all  things 
might  almoft  be  faid  to  be  in  common.  This 
dangerous  authority  fubfifted  till  1663,  at  which 
period  a  tribunal  was  ere&ed  in  the  capital  for 
the  definitive  trial  of  all  caufes  depending  through- 
out the  colony.  The  cuftom  of  Paris,  modified 
in  conformity  to  local  circumftances,  formed  the 
code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by 
a  mixture  of  revenue  laws.  The  adminiftration 
of  the  finances  in  Canada,  only  required  a  few 
lines  of  alienation  ;  a  trifling  contribution  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  towards 
maintaining  the  fortifications;  and  fome  duties 
upon  all  goods  imported  and  exported.  Thefe 
feveral  articles  united,  brought  no  more  than 
260,200  livres  *  into  the  treafury,  in  the  moft 
flouriming  times  of  the  colony. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  government,  but 
were  burdened  with  other  charges.  At  the  firff. 
cftablifnment  of  the  colony,  the  king  rewarded 
his  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  others  of  his 
fubjects  whom  he  wifhed  to  remunerate  or  to 
enrich,  with  grants  of  land,  from  two  to  fix 
leagues  fquare.  Thefe  great  proprietors,  who 
were  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  and  unfkilled  in 
agriculture,  were  unable  to  manage  fuch  vafl: 
eftates,  and  were  therefore  under  a  necellity  of 
making  over  their  lands  to  veteran  foldiers,  or  to 
the  colonifts,  for  a  perpetual  annuity. 

Each  of  thefe  vaffals  was  commonly  allowed 
ninety  acres  of  land,  and  engaged  to  pay  an- 
nually  to  the  lord  or  the   manor  one  or  two  fols  \ 

i    re  ,r«  1 ;     13s.  4d.  +  A  halfpenny  or  a  penny, 

per 
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BOOK  per  acre,  and  a  mcafure  of  corn  for  the  entire 
^_1__,  grant.  He  likewife  engaged  to  work  in  the 
lord's  mill,  and  to  cede  to  him,  for  the  miller's 
fees,  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  flour;  he  alfo  en- 
gaged to  pay  one-twelfth  for  the  fines  of  aliena- 
tion, and  remained  fubject  to  the  lord's  right  of 
repurchafe. 

There  have  been  writers  who  have  applauded, 
with  enthufiafm,  a  iyftein  which  appeared  proper 
to  confirm  order  and  fubordination.  But  was 
not  this  introducing  into  America,  the  image  of 
the  feudal  government  which  for  fo  long  a  time 
had  occafioned  the  ruin  of  Europe  ?  Was  it  not 
giving  lubfiflence  to  a  great  number  of  idle 
perfons,  at  the  expence  of  the  only  clafs  of  citi- 
zens, with  which  an  infant  ftate  ought  to  be 
peopled  ?  The  burden  of  an  annuitant  nobility 
was  dill  increafed  to  thefe  ufeful  colonics,  by  the 
additional  weight  of  the  exaclions  of  the  clergy. 
This  rapacious  body  obtained  of  the  miniftry,  in 
1663,  that  they  fhould  receive  the  thirteenth  part 
of  all  that  the  foil  Jhould  produce  by  the  labour  of 
man,  and  of  all  that  it  foould  produce  fpontaneoujly. 
This  intolerable  vexation,  in  a  country  which 
was  not  yet  well  fettled,  had  laded  four  years, 
when  the  fupreme  council  of  Quebec  took  upon 
themfelves,  in  1667,  to  reduce  the  tithes  to  a 
twenty-iixth,  and  an  edicl  of  1769  confirmed  this 
regulation  ;  which  was  If  ill  too  favourable  to  the 
priefis. 

So  many  impediments  previoufly  oppofed  to 
the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  difabled  the  colony 
from  paying  for  the  neceHaries  that  came  from  the 
mother-country.  The  French  miniftry  were  at 
lafh  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  after 
having  always  obflinately  oppofed  the  eilablifh- 
ment  of  manufactures  in  America,  they  thought 

it 
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it  their  intereft  even  to   promote  them  in   1706.  BOOK. 
But  thole   late    encouragements    had   very    little  t  XVI- 
effect,  and  the   united  induftry  of  the   colonics 
could   never    produce   more    than    a   few   coarfe 
linens,  and  foine  very  bad  woollens. 

The  fifheries  were  not  much  more  attended  to 
than  the  mumifa&ures.  The  only  one  that  could 
become  an  object  of  exportation  was  that  of  the 
leal.  This  animal  has  been  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
fiih,  though  he  be  not  dumb;  heis  always  produced 
on  land,  and  lives  more  on  dry  ground  than  in  the 
water.  His  head  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  maf- 
tiff.  He  has  four  paws,  which  are  very  fnort, 
efpecially  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather 
to  crawl  than  to  walk  upon.  They  are  fhaped 
like  fins,  but  the  fore-feet  have  claws.  His  fkin 
is  hard  and  covered  with  fhort  hair.  He  is  at 
fir  ft  white,  but  turns  fandy  or  black,  as  he  grows 
up.  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  thefe  three  different 
colours. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  feals.  The 
larger  one  fometimes  weighs  two  thoufand 
pounds,  and  feems  to  have  a  (harper  fnout  than 
the  others.  The  fmall  ones  whole  fkin  is  com- 
monly marbled,  are  active,  and  more  dexterous 
in  extricating  themfelves  out  of  the  inures  that 
are  laid  for  them.  The  Indians  have  the  art 
of  taming  them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  follow 
them. 

They  couple  upon  the  rocks,  and  fometimes 
on  the  ice,  and  it  is  there  alio  that  the  dams  bring 
forth  their  young.  They  commonly  bear  two, 
and  they  ufually  fuckle  them  in  the  water,  but 
more  frequently  on  land.  When  they  want  to 
teach  them  to  fwirn,  it  is  faid  they  carry  them 
upon  their  backs,  drop  them  now  and  then  into 
the  water,  then  take  them  up  again,  and  proceed 

in 
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BOO  Kin  this  manner  till  they  are  ftrong  enough  to 
XVI-  fwim  of  themfelvcs.  Mod  little  birds  flutter 
about  from  fpray  to  fpray,  before  they  venture  to 
fly  abroad  ;  the  eagle  carry  their  young,  to  train 
them  up  to  encounter  the  boifterous  winds;  it  is 
not  therefore  furprifing,  that  the  feal,  produced 
on  land,  mould  ufe  her  little  ones  to  live  under 
water. 

This  amphibious  animal  is  fifhed  for  only  on 
the  Labrador  coaft.  The  Canadians  go  to  this 
frozen  and  almoft  uninhabitable  coaft,  towards 
the  middle  of  October,  and  remain  there  till 
the  beginning  of  June.  They  place  their  nets 
between  the  continent  and  a  few  fmall  iflands 
at  a  little  diftance.  The  feals,  who  commonly 
come  in  fhcals,  from  the  Eaft,  attempt  to  pals 
thofe  kinds  of  Streights,  and  are  caught.  When 
they  are  conveyed  to  land,  they  remain  frozen 
there  till  the  month  of  May.  They  are  then 
thrown  into  hot  kettles,  from  whence  their  oil 
flows  into  another  veiTel,  where  it  cools.  Seven 
or  eight  of  thefe  animals  yield  a  hogfhead  of  oil. 

The  fkin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for 
muffs,  but  afterwards  to  cover  trunks,  and  to 
make  fhoes  and  boots.  When  it  is  well  tanned, 
the  grain  is  not  unlike  that  of  Morocco  leather. 
If  it  be  not  quite  fo  fine,  it  preferves,  however, 
it's  colour  longer. 

The  flefli  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
good,  but  it  turns  to  better  account  when  boiled 
down  to  oil.  This  oil  keeps  clear  for  a  long  time, 
has  no  bad  fmell,  and  leaves  no  fediment.  It  is 
ufed  for  burning,  and  drefling  leather. 

Five  or  fix  final!  mips  were  fitted  out  yearly 
from  Canada  for  the  feal  filhery  ;  and  one  or  two 
lefs  for  the  Caribbee  iflands.  It  received  from  the 
iflands  nine  or  ten  veffels  laden  with  rum,  mo- 
la  ffes, 
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laiTcs,  coffee,  and  fugar  ;  and  from  France  about  3  o  o  K. 
thirty  (hips,  the  lading  of  which  together  might     XVL 
amount  to  nine  thoufand  tons.  '      v 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  laft  wars, 
which  was  the  mod  ilouri filing  period  of  the  co- 
lony, the  exports  did  not  exceed  1,200,000 
livres  #  in  furs,  800,000  f  in  beaver,  250,000! 
in  feal  oil,  the  fame  in  flour  and  peas,  and 
150,000  livres  §  in  wood  of  all  kinds.  Thefe 
feveral  articles  put  together,  amounted  only  to 
2,650,000  livres  ||  a  year;  a  fum  fufEcient  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  fent  from  the  mother- 
country.  The  government  made  up  the  defi- 
ciency. 

When  the  French  were  fir  ft  in  poffemon  of  Ca-  Taxes  le- 
nada,  they  had  very  little  fpecie.  The  fmall  quan-^^11^ 
tity  that  was  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  thepencesof 
new  fettlers,  did   not  continue   in  the   country,  ^hre  ^!™~ 
becaufe  the  neceflitous  flate  of  the  colony  foon  country. 
occafioned  it  to  return.     This  was  a  great  ob-Ma.nnerin 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs   of  commerce  and  agricul-™eJe  pa5^ 
ture.     In    1670,   the   court   of  Verfailles   coined  To  what 
a  particular  fort  of  money  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  excefsthey 

t-i         '     1  •  •  r  •     were    car~ 

French  lettlements  in  America,  and   let  a  jiomi-  ried,  and 
nal  value  upon  it,  one-fourth   above  the  current  howthey 

r     1  1  -r>  1  •  t  were  jrot 

coin  or  the  mother-country.  But  this  expedient  na.  0f/ 
was  not  productive  of  the  advantages  that  were 
expected,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  New  France. 
They,  therefore,  contrived  to  fubftitute  paper 
currency  inftead  of  metal,  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops,  and  other  expences  of  government. 
This  fucceeded  till  the  year  1 7 1 3 ,  when  the  en- 
gagements that  had  been  made  with  the  admi- 
niitrators  of  the  colony  were   not  faithfully  ob- 

*  50,006V.  +  3 3, 333I-  6a.  8d.  £  10,416!.   13s.  4d. 

!     i  ic,4i6L    13s.  4-d. 

Vol.  V.  X  ferved. 
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BOOK  ferved.  Their  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon 
the  treafury  of  the  mother-country  were  not  ho- 
noured, and  from  that  time  fell  into  dilcredit. 
They  were  at  lead  paid  off  in  1720,  with  the  lofs 
of  five-eighths. 

This  event  occafioned  the  revival  of  the  ufe  of 
fpecie  in  Canada :  but  this  expedient  lafted  only 
two  years.  The  merchants  found  it  troublefome, 
chargeable,  and  hazardous  to  fend  money  toFrance, 
and  fo  did  all  the  colonifts  who  had  any  remittances 
to  make  ;  fo  that  they  were  the  firft  to  folicit  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  paper-currency.  This  confid- 
ed of  cards,  on  which  were  (tamped  the  arms  of 
France  and  Navarre,  and  they  were  figned  by  the 
governor,  the  intendant  and  the  comptroller. 
They  were  of  twenty-four*,  twelve  f,  iix+,  and 
three  livres  || ;  and  of  thirty §,  fifteen^",  and  fe- 
ven  fols  and  a  half**.  The  value  of  the  whole 
number  that  was  made  out,  did  not  exceed  a  mil- 
lion of  livres  -j-f .  When  this  fum  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  public  exigencies,  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  orders  figned  only  by  the  intendant. 
This  was  the  firft  abufe ;  but  one  of  ftill  greater 
confequence  was,  that  their  number  was  unlimit- 
ed. The  fmalleft  were  of  twenty  fols  {+,  and 
the  highefl  of  a  hundred  livres  ||||.  Thefe  dif- 
ferent papers  circulated  in  the  colony,  and  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  fpecie  till  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. This  was  the  lateft  feafon  for  the  fhips  to 
fail  from  Canada.  Then  all  this  paper-currency 
was  turned  into  bills  of  exchange,  payable  in 
France  by  the  government,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  have  made  ufe  of  the  value.     But  they  were  fo 

*  il.  +   ios.  X  5S.  ||  2s.  6d. 

§   is.  3d.  ^|  7d.  halfp.  **  3d.  three  farthings. 

++  4i,6661.   133.  4d.  %%  iod.  HI]  41.  3s.  4d. 

multiplied 
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multiplied  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  royal  trea-B  OOK 
fury  could  no  longer  anfwer  fuch  large  demands,  XVI- 
and  was  forced  to  protract  the  payment.  An  un- 
fortunatc  war  that  broke  out  two  years  after,  fo 
increafed  their  number,  that  at  lad  they  were  pro- 
hibited. This  prefently  railed  the  price  of  all 
commodities  to  an  immoderate  degree  ;  and  as, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war, 
the  king  was  the  chief  confumer,  he  alone  bore 
the  lofs  arifing  from  the  difcarded  paper,  and  from 
the  dearnefs  of  the  goods.  In  1759,  the  miniftry 
were  obliged  to  ftop  payment  of  the  Canada 
bills,  till  their  origin  and  their  real  value  could 
be  traced.  They  amounted  to  an  alarming  num- 
ber. 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Ca- 
nada, which  in  1729  did  not  exceed  400,000 
livres(tf),  and  before  1749  never  were  greater 
than  1,700,000  (£),  were  immenfe  after  that  pe- 
riod. The  year  1750  cofl  2,ioo,ooo(<:);  the  year 
1751,  2,700,000  (aQ;  the  year  1752,  4,090,000 (Vj; 
the  year  1753,  5>300>000  (f)  \  the  Year  J754> 
4,450,000  (g) ;  the  year  1755,  6,100,000  (Jo)  ; 
the  year  1756,  1 1,300,000  (/')  ;  the  year  1757, 
1 9,250,000  (£)  ;  the  year  1758,  27,900,600  (/)  ; 
the  year  1759,  26,000,000  (;«)  ;  the  firft  eight 
months  of  the  year  1760,  13,500,000  (n).  Of 
thefe  prodigious  fums  80,000,000  (0)  were  due 
at  the  peace. 

(a)  i6,6661.   13s.  4d.  (b)  71,8331.  6s.  8d. 

(0  87,5001.  (d)  112,5001. 

(e)  170,4161.  13s.  4d.  (f)  220,833!.  6s.  8d. 

(g)  185,4161.  13s.  4d.  (A)  254,1661.   13s.  4d. 

(/')  470,833!.  6s.  Sd  (k)  802,0831.  6s.  8d. 

(/)  1,162,500!.  (m)  1,083,3331.  6s.  8d. 

(n)  562,5001.  (<?)  3,333,3331-  6s.  8d. 

X  2  This 
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K  This  infamous  debt  was  traced  up  to  it's  origin. 
The  malverfations  were  horrid.  Some  perfons, 
who  had  become  delinquents  from  the  abuie  of 
the  unlimited  power  which  government  had 
granted  them,  were  degraded,  banilhcd,  and 
(tripped  of  part  or'  their  plunder.  Others,  not 
lefe  guilty,  by  diftribufing  their  gold  with  a  lavilh 
hand,  efcaped  reftitutton  and  infamy,  and  inio- 
lently  enjoyed  the  fortune  they  had  acquired  by 
fuch  criminal  means.  The  bills  of  exchange  were 
reduced  to  one  half,  and  the  orders  to  a  fourth 
part  of  their  value.  They  were  both  paid  in 
bonds  bearing  four  per  cent,  intereit,  which  fell 
into  the  greateft  difcredit. 

In  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  *,  the  Canadians 
were  holders   of  thirty-four   millions  f  in  orders, 
and  feven  millions  J  in  bills  of  exchange.     Their 
paper  was   fubje&ed  to  the  general  regulation  : 
but  Great  Britain,  whofe  fubjecls  they  were  be- 
come, obtained  for   them  an  indemnity  of  three 
millions  ||   in    bonds,  and   fix    hundred  thoufand 
livres  §  in   fpecie  ;  fo  that  they  received  fifty-five 
per  cent,  upon  their  bills  of  exchange,  and  thir- 
ty-four per  cent,  upon  their  orders. 
Advan-         If  Canada  did  not  deferve  thefe  facrifices  from 
tages        tne  mother-country,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  power 
France      that    gave    laws    to    it.     Nature   had   made    this 
might        country  proper  for  the  production  of  all   kinds  of 
rived  fromSram5  which  are  hereof  a  fuperior  quality,  and 
Canada,     liable  to  few   accidents,  becaufe  when  fown  in 
May,  they  are  gathered  before  the   end  of  Au- 
guft.     The  wants  of  the  American  iflands,  and 
of  part  of  Europe,  fecure  the  fale  of  them  at  an 
advantageous  price.  Neverthelefs,  no  more  wheat 

*  3,333,3331    6s,  SJ.  +  1,416,6661.  135.  Ad. 

£  291,666!.   13s.  4-d.  jj   125,400). 

<jj  250,000!. 

2  was 
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was  ever  cultivated  than  what  was  neceffary   for  BOOK 
the  colonics,  who  were  even  fpmetimes  reduced     XVf- 
to  the  neceility  of  drawing  their  iubfiitence  from 
foreign  markets. 

If  huibandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extend- 
ed, the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed. 
There  is  fuch  plenty  of  pafhire  ground,  and  of 
acorns,  that  the  colonies  might  eafily  have  bred 
oxen  and  hogs  enough  to  fupply  the  French 
iilands  with  beef  and  pork,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  Irifh  beef.  Poilibly,  thefe  cattle  might 
in  time  have  increafed  fufficiently  to  furnifli  the 
traders  of  the  mother-country. 

The  fame  advantages  could  not  have  been 
obtained  from  their  fheep,  even  if  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  had  not  fet  an  invincible  obftacle  to 
their  multiplication.  Their  fleece,  which  mud 
always  be  coarfe,  can  only  be  ufefully  employed 
in  the  colony  itfelf,  for  ftufTs  of  a  more  or  lefs 
ordinary  kind. 

The  fame  thing  cannot  be  faid  of  the  Gin- 
feng.  This  plant,  which  the  Chinefe  procure 
from  the  Corea,  or  from  Tartary,  and  which  they 
buy  at  the  weight  of  gold,  was  found  in  1720 
by  the  jefuit  Lafitau,  in  the  forefts  of  Canada, 
where  it  grows  very  common.  It  was  foon  car- 
ried to  Canton,  where  it  was  much  efteemed,  and 
fold  at  an  extravagant  price.  The  Gin-feng, 
which  at  firft  fold  at  Quebec  for  thirty  or  forty 
fols  *  a  pound,  role  to  twenty-five  livres  f.  In 
2,  the  Canadians  exported  this  plant  to  the 
value  of  500, coo  iivres  ].  There  was  fuch  a  de- 
mand for  it,  that  they  were  induced  to  gather  in 
May  what  ought  not  to  have  been  gathered  till 

is.  6d.  on  an  average. 
f  i\  %  30,853!.  6s.  8d. 

Sept  ember, 
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BOOK  September,  and  to  dry  in  the  oven  what  fhould 
il^il  . nave  been  dried  gradually  in  the  fhade.  This 
fpoilt  the  fale  of  the  Gin-feng  of  Canada,  in  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  it  could  find  a 
market  ;  and  the  colonics  were  feverely  punifh- 
ed  for  their  exceffive  rapacioufnefs,  by  the  total 
lofs  of  a  branch  of  commerce,  which,  if  rightly 
managed,  might  have  proved  a  fource  of  opu- 
lence. 

Another  and  a  furer  plan  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  induftry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron 
mines  which  abound  in  thofe  parts.  Mr.  Dantic 
hath  laboured  for  a  long  time  to  difcover  a 
certain  method  of  clafling  all  the  kinds  of  iron 
that  are  known.  After  a  great  number  of  expe- 
riments, the  detail  of  which  would  be  improper 
here,  he  hath  found  that  the  iron  of  Styria  was  the 
beft.  The  fecond  belt,  is  the  iron  of  North  Ame- 
rica, of  Danemara  in  Sweden,  of  Spain,  of  Bay- 
onne,  of  RoulTillon,  of  the  country  of  Foix,  of 
Berri,  of  Thierache,  and  of  Sweden,  the  com- 
mon iron  of  France,  and  laflly,  that  of  Siberia. 
If  this  be  really  the  cafe,  what  advantage  might 
not  the  court  of  Verfailles  have  derived  from 
the  mine  which  was  difcovered  at  the  Trois  Rivi- 
eres, which  is  exceedingly  abundant^  and  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ?  At  fir  ft  it  was  only 
carelefsly  and  improperly  worked ;  but  thefe  la- 
bours were  increafed  and  improved,  by  a  black- 
fmith  arrived  from  Europe  in  1739.  The  colony 
made  ufe  of  no  other  iron  than  this  ;  fome  fpeci- 
mens  of  it  were  even  exported,  but  there  the  mat* 
ter  refted.  This  negligence  was  the  more  inex- 
cufable,  as  at  this  period  the  refolution  had  been 
taken,  after  much  hefnation,  to  form  a  naval 
fettlement  in  Canada. 

The 
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The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vaftB  O  o  K 
region,  found  it  entirely  covered  with  forefts.^j^\^ 
The  principal  trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious 
height,  and  pines  of  all  fizes.  Thefe  woods, 
when  felled,  might  have  been  conveyed  with  eafe 
down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  number- 
lefs  rivers  that  fall  into  it.  By  an  unaccountable 
fatality,  all  thefe  treafurcs  were  overlooked  or  de- 
fpiied.  At  length  the  attention  of  the  court  of 
Verfaillcs  was  turned  towards  them  ;  and  fome 
docks  were  conftructed  by  their  orders  at  Que- 
bec, for  building  men  of  war :  but  this  bufi- 
nefs  was,  unfortunately,  trufted  to  agents,  who 
had  nothing  in  view  but  their  own  private  in- 
tereft. 

The  timber  mould  have  been  felled  upon  the 
hills,  where  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  by 
contracting  it's  fibres :  whereas  it  was  conftantly 
taken  from  marfhy  grounds,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  the  moifture  gives  it  aloofer 
and  a  richer  texture.  Inftead  of  conveying  it  in 
barges,  they  floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place 
of  it's  deftination,  where,  being  forgotten  and 
left  in  the  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it.  Inftead  of  being  put  under  fheds  when 
it  was  landed,  it  was  left  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  to  the  fnow  in  winter,  and  to  the  rains 
in  fpring  and  autumn.  It  was  then  conveyed  in- 
to the  dock-yards,  where  it  again  fuftained  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years. 
Negligence  or  dilhonefty  enhanced  the  price  of 
every  thing  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fails,  ropes, 
pitch  and  tar,  were  imported  from  Europe  into  a 
country,  which,  with  a  little  induflry,  might  have 
fupplied  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  with  all 
thefe  materials.  This  bad  management  had 
brought  the  wood  of  Canada   entirely  into  difre- 

putc, 
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BOO  Kpnte,  and  effectually  ruined  the  refources  which 
XVI-     that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

The  colony  furnifhed  the  manufactures  of  the 
mother-country  with  a  branch  of  trade  that 
might  alio  be  called  an  exclufive  one,  which 
was  the  preparation  of  the  beaver.  This  commo- 
dity at  firit  was  fubjecled  to  the  opprcflive  re- 
straints of  monopoly.  The  India  company  could 
not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and 
really  did  fo.  What  they  bought  of  the  Indians 
was  chiefly  paid  for  in  Englifh  fcarlet  cloths, 
which  thole  people  were  very  fond  of  wearing. 
But  as  they  could  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  more  of  their  commodities  in  the  Englifh 
fettlements  than  the  company  chofe  to  give,  they 
castled  thither  all  they  could  conceal  from  the 
iearch  of  the  company's  agents,  and  exchanged 
their  beaver  for  Englifh  cloth  and  India  callicoe. 
Thus  did  France,  by  the  abufe  of  an  inftitution 
which  flie  was  by  no  means  obliged  to  maintain, 
deprive  herfelf  of  the  double  advantage  of  fur- 
nifhing  materials  to  fome  of  her  own  manufac- 
tures, and  of  fecuring  a  market  for  the  produce 
of  others.  She  was  equally  ignorant  of  the 
facility  of  eftablifhing  a  whale  flfhery  in  Ca- 
nada. 

The  chief  fources  of  this  fifherv  are  Davis's 
Streights  and  Greenland.  Fifty  mips  come  every 
year  into  the  former  of  thefe  latitudes,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  into  the  latter.  The  Dutch  are 
concerned  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  them. 
The  reft  are  fitted  out  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh 
and  England.  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  fitting  out  200  mips  of  350  tons  bur- 
den, upon  an  average  muff  amount  to  10,000,000 
of  livres  *•     The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated 

*  4i6,666L  13s.  4d. 

at 
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at    80,000    livres  *,  and  confequently  the  whole  b  O  O  K. 
amount  of  the  fifhery  cannot  be  lefs  than  3,200,000     ^^ 
livres  f.     If  we  deduct   from  this   the   profits  of 
the  ieatnen  who  are  employed  in  thcie    hard  and 
dangerous  voyages,  very    little    remains    for    the 
merchants  concerned  in  this  trade. 

These  circumltances  have  by  degrees  difgufted 
the  Bifcayans  of  a  trade,  in  which  they  were  the 
firfl:  adventurers.  Other  Frenchmen  have  not 
been  induced  to  take  it  up,  infomuch  that  the 
whale  fifhery  has  been  totally  abandoned  by  that 
nation,  which  of  all  others  confumed  the  great- 
eft  quantity  of  blubber,  whale-bone,  and  fpcr- 
maceti. 

It  was  an  eafy  matter  to  take  it  up  again  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay,  which  is  cloie  to  the  excellent  pore 
of  TadouUac.  It  is  even  affirmed,  that  it  hath 
been  tried  on  the  firfl  arrival  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  and  that  it  hath  been  interrupted  for  no 
other  reafon  than  becaufe  the  profits  of  the  fur- 
trade  were  more  eafy  and  more  rapid.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  the  fifhery  in  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  would  have  been  attended  with  lefs 
danger  and  lefs  expence,  than  at  Davis's Streights 
or  Greenland.  It  hath  ever  been  the  fate  of  this 
colony,  that  the  belt  fchemes  with  regard  to  it 
have  not  been  purfued  with  perfeverance ;  and 
that  in  particular  the  government  have  never 
done  any  thing  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
whale  fifhery,  which  might  have  proved  an  excel- 
lent nurfery  for  feamen,  and  given  to  France  a. 
new  branch  of  commerce. 

The  fame  indifference  hath  been  carried  ft  ill  fur- 
ther.   The  cod  fifh  frequent  particularly  the  river 

$  5,333l.  63.  8d.  f  i,333,333\'  gs.  8d- 
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B  O  O  K  St.  Lawrence,  as  high  up  as  at  the  diftance  of  four- 
XVI-  fcore  leagues  from  the  lea.  They  may  be  caught 
^""v  'as  they  pafs  over  this  vaft  fpace.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  advantageous  to  eftablim  a  fettled  fifhery 
at  the  harbour  of  Mont  Lewis,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  pleafant  river,  which  can  receive 
veflels  of  one  hundred  tons  burden,  and  which 
ihelters  them  from  every  kind  of  danger.  The 
fifh  is  more  plentiful  there  than  any  where  elfe. 
Every  convenience  required  for  drying  the  fifh  is 
found  upon  the  mores ;  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  are  very  proper  for  pafture  grounds  or  cul- 
ture. Every  circumftance  induces  us  to  believe 
that  a  colony  would  profper  in  that  fituation. 
This  was  the  opinion  in  1697  5  anc*  an  affociation 
was  formed  at  this  period  to  begin  this  under- 
taking, by  the  attention  of  Riverin,  an  active  and 
intelligent  man.  Numberlefs  obftacles  occafioned 
the  failure  of  this  project,  which  hath  been  fince 
refumed,  but  very  carelefsly  executed.  This  was 
a  great  misfortune  for  Canada,  which,  had  it 
been  remarkable  for  any  fuccefs  of  this  kind, 
would  thereby  have  greatly  extended  it's  connec- 
tions with  Europe  and  with  the  Weft  Indies. 

Every   circumflance,  therefore,  confpired  to 
promote  the  proiperity  of  the  fettlements  in  Ca- 
nada, if  they  had  been  affifted  by  the  men  who 
feemed  to  be  moll:  interefted  in  them.  But  whence 
could  proceed  that  inconceivable  want  of  induf- 
try,  which  fuffered  them  to  remain  in  the  fame 
wretched  (late  they  were  in  at  firft  ? 
jpifficul-        It   mult  be  confefled,  that  the  nature  of  the 
France"*  climate  prefented  fome  obftacles  to  the  efforts   of 
had  to      policy.     The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  up  for 
overcome,  flx  months  in  the  year.     At  other  times  it  is  not 
derive  ad- navigable  by  night,   on  account   of  thick  fogs, 
vantages    rapid  currents,  fand-banks,  and  concealed  rocks, 

frornCa-  *  i  •    i 

nada.  which 
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which  make  it  even  dangerous  by  day-light,  book 
From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  the  river  is  only  XVI- 
practicable  for  veffels  of  three  hundred  tons  bur- 
den, and  even  thefe  are  frequently  impeded  by 
terrible  winds,  which  detain  them  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  in  this  fhort  paflage.  From  Mont- 
real to  the  Lake  Ontario,  traders  meet  with  no 
lefs  than  fix  water-falls,  which  oblige  them  to 
unload  their  canoes,  and  to  convey  them  and 
their   lading  a  confiderable  way  by  land. 

Far  from  encouraging  men  to  furmount  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  a  mifinformed  government 
planned  none  but  ruinous  fchemes.  To  gain  the 
advantage  over  the  Englifh  in  the  fur  trade,  they 
erected  three  and  thirty  forts,  at  a  great  diftancc 
from  each  other.  The  building  and  victualling 
of  them  diverted  the  Canadians  from  the  only  la- 
bours that  ought  to  have  engroffed  their  atten- 
tion. This  error  engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and 
perilous  track. 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafmefs  that  the  In- 
dians faw  the  formation  of  thefe  fettlements, 
which  might  endanger  their  liberty.  Their  fufpi- 
cions  induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the 
colony  was  feldom  free  from  war.  Neceflity  made 
all  the  Canadians  foldiers.  Their  manly  and  mili- 
tary education  rendered  them  hardy  from  their 
youth,  and  fearlefs  of  danger.  Before  they  had 
arrived  to  the  age  of  manhood,  they  would  tra- 
verfe  a  vafl:  continent  in  the  fummer-time  in  ca- 
noes, and  in  winter  on  foot,  through  ice  and 
fnow.  Having  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure 
fubfiftence  with,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of 
flarving  ;  but  they  were  under  no  apprehenfion, 
not  even  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  favages, 
who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their  imagina- 
tion 
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BOOK  tion  in  inventing  tortures  for  their  enemies,  far 
y_^j,  worfe  than  death. 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  conftant 
labours  of  agriculture,  could  have  no  attraction  for 
men  accuftomed  to  an  active  but  wandering  life. 
The  court,  which  form  no  idea  of  the  fweets  or 
the  utility  of  rural  life,  increafed  the  averfion 
which  the  Canadians  had  conceived  for  it,  by  be- 
llowing all  their  favours  and  honours  upon  mili- 
tary exploits  alone.  The  diftin&ion  that  was 
chiefly  lavifhed  was  that  of  nobility,  which  was 
attended  with  the  mofl  fatal  confequences.  It  not 
only  plunged  the  Canadians  in  idlenefs,  but  alfo 
infpired  them  with  an  unconquerable  pafTion  for 
every  thing  that  was  fplendid.  Profits  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  facred  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lands,  were  laid  out  in  ornament, 
and  a  real  poverty  was  concealed  under  the  trap- 
pings of  deflrucYive  luxury. 
Origin  of  Such  was  the  (late  of  the  colony  in  1747,  when 
between  ^a  Galifibniere  was  appointed  governor.  He  was 
theEngiifh  a  man  poffefTed  of  very  extenfive  knowledge,  active 

French  anc*  re^omte?  *an^  °f  a  courage  the  more  fteady, 
in  Canada,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  reafon.  The  Englifli 
wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia,  as  far  as  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  He  thought  this  an  unjuft  claim, 
and  was  determined  to  confine  them  within  the 
peninfula,  which  he  apprehended  to  be  the 
boundary  fettled  even  by  treaties.  Their  ambi- 
tion of  incroaching  on  the  inland  parts,  particu- 
larly towards  the  Ohio,  or  Fair  River,  he  like- 
wife  thought  unreafonable.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Apalachian  mountains  ought  to  be  the 
limits  of  their  poffeilions,  and  was  fully  deter- 
mined they  mould  not  pafs  them.  His  fuccefTor, 
who  was  appointed  while  he  was  preparing  the 

means 
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means  of  accomplifhing  this  vaft  defign,  entered  B  O  o  K 
into  his  views  with  all  the  warmth  they  deferved.  v— ^J^_, 
Numbers  of  forts  were  immediately  erected  on  all 
fides,  to  fupport  the  fyflem  which  the  court  had 
adopted,  perhaps,  without  forefeeing,  or,  at 
leaft,  without  fufficiently  attending  to  the  confe- 
quences. 

At  this  period  began  thofe  hoftilities  between 
the  Englirti  and  the  French  in  North  America, 
which  were  rather  countenanced  than  openly 
avowed  by  the  refpective  mother-countries.  This 
clandeftine  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  miniftry  at  Ver failles,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees, 
and  without  expofmg  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy 
had  impofed  their,  own  terms.  Thefe  repeated 
checks  at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain, 
and  difclofed  the  political  defigns  of  her  rival. 
George  II.  thought  that  a  clandefline  war  was  in* 
confident  with  the  fuperiority  of  his  maritime 
forces.  His  fhips  were  ordered  to  attack  thofe  of 
the  French  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Englifh 
accordingly  took  or  difperfed  all  the  French  mips 
they  met  with,  and  in  1758  fleered  towards  Cape- 
Breton. 

This  ifland,   the  key  of  Canada,  had  already  Conqucft 
been  attacked  in  1745;  and  the  event  is  of  fo  fin-  BrSnty 
gular  a  nature,  that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail,  the  Eng- 
The  plan  of  this  firfl  invafion  was  laid  at  Boflon,llfh* 
and  New-England  bore  the  expence  of  it.      A 
merchant  named  Pepperel,  who  had  excited,  en- 
couraged and  directed  the  enthufiafm  of  the  co- 
lony, was  intruded  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Thoug^ 
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BOOK  Though  thefe  forces,  conveyed  by  a  fquadron 
ij^?!_i»-fcw>  Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Cape- 
Breton  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it ;  though 
the  advantage  of  a  furprife  would  have  fecured 
the  landing  without  oppofition  •,  though  they  had 
but  600  regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  800  in- 
habitants nattily  armed,  the  fuccefs  of  the  under- 
taking was  Hill  precarious.  What  great  exploits, 
indeed,  could  be  expected  from  a  militia  fuddenly 
aflembled,  who  had  never  feen  a  fitge  or  faced  an 
enemy,  and  were  to  act  under  the  direction  of  fea- 
officers  only  ?  Thefe  unexperienced  troops  flood 
in  need  of  the  aiTiftance  of  fome  fortunate  inci- 
dent, which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a 
fingular  manner. 

The  conftru&ion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifica- 
tions had  always  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Louifbourg.  The  foldiers  were  eager  of 
being  employed  in  thefe  works,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  conducive  to  their  fafety,  and  as  the 
means  of  procuring  them  a  comfortable  fi.ibfift- 
ence.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were  to 
liave  paid  them  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
profit  of  their  labours,  they  demanded  juftice.  It 
was  denied  them,  and  they  determined  to  afTert 
their  rights.  As  thefe  depredations  had  been 
fhared  between  the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and 
the  fubaltern  officers,  the  foldiers  could  obtain  no 
yedrefs.  Their  indignation  againft  thefe  rapacious 
extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  de- 
fpifed  all  authority.  They  had  lived  in  open  re- 
bellion for  fix  months,  when  the  Englifh  appeared 
before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 

both  parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe. 

The  foldiers  made  the  firft  advances-  but  their 

commanders  miftruftcd  a  generofity  of  which  they 

.  ihem- 

1        *N 
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themfelves  were  incapable.  Had  thefe  mean  op-  book 
prefibrs  conceived  it  poflible  that  the  foldiers  XVf- 
could  have  entertained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to 
Sacrifice  their  own  refentment  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
difpofition,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  enemy  while 
they  were  forming  their  camp,  and  beginning  to 
open  their  trenches.  Befiegers  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  would  have 
been  difconcerted  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks. 
The  firft  checks  might  have  been  fufficient  to  dif- 
courage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquifh  the 
undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed  that  the 
foldiers  were  only  defirous  of  (allying  out,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  deferring  ;  and 
their  own  officers  kept  them  in  a  manner  pri- 
soners, till  a  defence  fo  ill  managed  had  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  capitulating.  The  whole 
ifland  fhared  the  fate  of  Louifbourg,  it's  only  bul- 
wark. 

This  valuable  pofieffion,  reftored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  again  attacked 
by  the  Englifh  in  1758.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  Ihips  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
frigates,  carrying  16,000  well-difciplined  troops, 
anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a  league  of 
Louifbourg.  As  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be 
to  no  purpofe  to  land  at  a  greater  diflance,  becaufe 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  bring  up  the  artillery 
and  other  neceffaries  for  a  confiderable  ficge,  it 
had  been  attempted  to  render  the  landing  imprac- 
ticable near  the  town.  In  the  prudent  precautions 
that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegers  faw  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  they  had  to  expect ;  but  far  from 
being  deterred  by  them,  they  had  recourfe  toftra- 
tagem ;  and  while  by  extending  their  line  they 
threatened  and  commanded  the  whole  coaft,  they 
1  landed 
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book  landed  by  force  of  arms   at  the  creek  of  Cor- 
x>1-     tnoran. 

This  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  French 
had  fortified  it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with 
cannon.  Behind  this  rampart  they  had  polled 
2000  excellent  ioldiers  and  fome  Indians.  In 
front  they  had  made  fuch  a  cloie  hedge  with 
branches  of  trees,  that  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been  de- 
icnded.  This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed 
all  the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a 
diftance  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant 
plain. 

This  would  have  preferved  the  colony,  had  the 
affailants  been  fuffered  to  complete  their  landing, 
and  to  advance  with  the  confidence,  that  they  had 
but  few  obftacles  to  furmount.  Had  this  been 
the  cafe,  overpowered  at  once  by  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  and  the  fmall  arms,  they  would  infallibly 
have  perifhed  on  the  fhore,  or  in  the  hurry  of 
embarking ;  efpecially  as  the  fea  was  juft  then 
very  rough.  This  unexpected  lofs  might  have  in- 
terrupted the  whole  project. 

But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been 
taken,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity 
of  the  French.  The  Englifh  had  fcarce  begun  to 
move  towards  the  fhore,  when  their  enemies 
haftened  to  difcover  the  fnare  they  had  laid  for 
them.  By  the  brifk  and  hafty  fire  that  was  aimed 
at  their  boats,  and  flill  more  by  the  premature 
removal  of  the  boughs  that  mafked  the  forces, 
which  it  was  fo  much  the  intereit  of  the  French 
to  conceal,  they  gueffed  at  the  danger  they  were 
going  to  ru(h  into.  They  immediately  turned 
back,  and  faw  no  other  place  to  effecl:  their  land- 
ing upon  but  a  rock,  which  had  been  always 
deemed    inacceiTible.     General   Wolfe,     though 


much 
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much  taken  up  in  re-imbarking  his  troops,  and  BOOK, 
fending  off  the  boats,  gave  the   fignal  to  Major     XVL 
Scott  to  repair  thither. 

THe  officer  immediately  removed  to  the  fpot 
with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft, 
and  finking  at  the  very  inflant  he  was  ftepping 
out,  he  climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  a  hundred  of  his  men,  who 
had  been  fent  thither  fome  hours  before.  He 
found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few,  however,  he 
gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and 
iixty  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he 
flood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his 
brave  countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the  boifterous 
waves  and  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  that  im- 
portant poll,  the  only  one  that  could  fecure  their 
landing. 

The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the  enemy 
had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook  themfelves 
to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  Louifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  fand,  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for 
works  of  mafonry.  The  revetements  of  the  fe- 
veral  curtains  were  entirely  crumbled  away. 
There  was  only  one  cafement  and  a  fmall  maga- 
zine that  were  bomb  proof.  The  garrifon  which 
was  to  defend  the  place  confifted  only  of  2900 
men. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
the  befieged  were  determined  to  make  an  obfli- 
nate  refiflance.  While,  they  were  employed  in 
defending  themfelves  with  fo  much  firmnefs,  the 
fuccours  they  expected  from  Canada  might  pofli- 
bly  arrive.  At  all  events,  this  refiflance  might  be  the 

Vol.  V.  Y  means 
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BOOK  means  of  preferving  that  great  colony  from  all 
i^'1'     further  invaficn    for  the   remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign.    It  is  fcarce  credible  that  the  French  were 
confirmed  in  their  refolutibn  by  the  courage  of  a 
woman.      Madame  de  Drucourt  was  continually 
upon  the  ramparts,  with  her  purfe  in  her  hand  ; 
and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every  day,  feemed  to 
difpute  with  the  governor,  her  hufband,  the  glory 
of  his  office.     The  befieged  were  not  difmayed  at 
the  ill-fuccefs  of  their  feveral  fallies,  or  the  mafterly 
operations   concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  and 
General  Amherft.     It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an 
afiault,  which   it  was   impoflible  to  fuftain,  that 
they  talked  of  furrendering.     They  made  an  ho- 
nourable capitulation,   and  the  conqueror  fhewed 
more  refpecT  for  his  enemy  and  for  himfelf,  than 
to   fully  his  glory  by   any   act  of  barbarity   or 
avarice. 
TheEng-       Thr  conqueft  of  Cape-Breton  opened  the  way 
CanadT    *nto  Canada.     The  very  next  year  the  feat  of  war 
They  at     was    removed   thither,    or   rather   the   fcenes    of 
firft  expe-  bloodfhed,  which   had  long*  been  acted  over  that 

rience  . 

great  mis-  immenfe  country,  were  multiplied.     The  caufe  of 

fortunes     thefe  proceedings  was  this. 

Caufes  of        ^Hh  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had  carried 

them.  their  ambitious  views  towards  the  north,  where 
the  fineit  furs  were  to  be  had,  and  in  the  greateft 
plenty.  When  this  vein  of  wealth  was  exhaufted, 
or  yielded  lefs  than  it  did  at  firft,  their  trade 
turned  fouthward,  where  they  difcovered  the 
Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Fair 
River.  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louiilana.  For  though  the 
Ihips  that  fail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  go  no 
further  than  Quebec,  the  navigation  is  carried  on 
in  barges  to  lake  Ontario,  which  is  only  parted 
from  lake  Erie  by  a  neck  of  land,   where  the 

French, 
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French,  upon  their  firft  fettling,  built  Fort  Niagara,  book 
It  is  on  this  fpot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  t  XVI- 
Erie,  that  the  fource  of  the  river   Ohio  is  found, 
which  waters  the  fineft  country  in  the  world,  and 
being  increafed  by  the  many  rivers  that  fall  into  it, 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  MiHiffippi. 

The  French  however  made  no  ufe  of  this  mag- 
nificent canal.  The  trifling  intercourfe  that  fub- 
fifted  between  the  two  colonies  was  always  carried 
on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new  way, 
which  was  much  fhorter  and  eafier  than  the  old, 
firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a  body  of  troops 
that  were  fent  over  to  Canada  in  1739,  to  aflift 
the  colony  of  Louifiana,  then  engaged  in  an  open 
war  with  the  Indians.  After  this  expedition,  the 
fouthern  road  was  again  forgotten,  and  was  never 
thought  of  till  the  year  1753.  At  tnat  Peri°d, 
feveral  fmall  forts  were  erected  along  the  Ohio, 
the  courfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four 
years  pall.  The  mod;  confiderable  of  thefe  forts 
took  it's  name  from  the  governor  Duquefne  who 
had  built  it. 

The  Englifh  colonies  could  not  fee  without 
concern  French  fetdements  raifed  behind  them, 
which  joined  to  the  old  ones,  and  feemed  to 
furround  them.  They  were  apprehenfive  led:  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  which  were  to  form  the 
natural  boundaries  between  both  nations,  mould 
not  prove  a  fuflicient  barrier  againft  the  attempts 
of  a  reftlefs  and  warlike  neighbour.  Urged  by 
this  motive,  they  themfelves  parted  thefe  famous 
mountains,  to  difpute  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  rival  nation.  This  firft  ftep  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  feveral  parties  that  were  fuccef- 
fively  fent  out,  were  routed ;  and  the  forts  were 
demolifhed  as  fait  as  they  were  built. 

y  2  To 
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BOOK  To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts,  and 
revenge  the  difgrace  they  reflected  on  the  mother- 
country,  a  large  body  of  troops  was  fent  over, 
under  the  command  of  General  Braddock.  In  the 
fummer  of  1755,  as  this  general  was  marching  to 
attack  Fort  Duquefne  with  36  pieces  of  cannon 
and  6000  men,  he  was  furprifed,  within  four 
leagues  of  the  place,  by  250  Frenchmen  and  650 
Indians,  and  all  his  army  cut  to  pieces.  This  un- 
accountable difafter  put  a  (top  to  the  march  of 
three  numerous  bodies  that  were  advancing  to  fall 
upon  Canada.  The  terror  occafioned  by  this  ac- 
cident, made  them  haften  back  to  their  quarters, 
and  in  the  next  campaign,  all  their  motions  were 
guided  by  the  mod  timorous  caution. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  per- 
plexity, and  though  very  much  inferior  to  the 
Englifh,  ventured  to  appear  before  Ofwego  in 
Auguft  1756.  It  was  originally  a  fortified  maga- 
zine at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onondago  on  the 
lake  Ontario.  It  flood  nearly  in  the  center  of 
Canada,  in  fo  advantageous  a  fituation,  that  many 
works  had  from  time  to  time  been  erected  there, 
which  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  moft  capital 
pods  in  thofe  parts.  It  was  garrifoned  by  1800 
men  with  121  pieces  of  cannon,  and  great  plenty 
of  (tores  of  all  kinds.  Though  fo  well  provided, 
it  furrendered  in  a  few  days  to  the  impetuous 
and  bold  attacks  of  3000  men  who  were  laying 
fiege  to  it. 

In  Auguft  1757,  5500  French  and  1800  In- 
dians marched, up  to  Fort  George,  fituated  on 
lake  Sacrament,  which  was  juftly  confidered  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  Englifh  Settlements,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  deftined  againit  Ca- 
nada. Nature  and  art  had  confpired  to  block  up 
the  roads  leading  to  that  place,  and  to  make  all 

accefs 
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accefs  impracticable,  Thcfe  advantages  were  BOOK 
further  drengthened  by  feveral  bodies  of  troops,  XVI 
placed  at  proper  didances  in  the  bed  pofitions. 
Yet  thefe  obdacles  were  fur  mounted  with  fuch 
prudence  and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  been 
memorable  in  hidory,  had  the  fcene  of  action 
lain  in  a  more  didinguiihed  fpot.  The  French, 
after  killing  or  difperfing  all  the  fmall  parties 
they  met  with,  arrived  before  the  place,  and 
forced  the  garrilbn,  confiding  of  2264  men,  to 
capitulate. 

This  frefh  difader  roufed  the  Englifli.  Their 
generals  applied  themfelves  during  the  winter  to 
the  training  up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  the 
feveral  troops  under  a  proper  discipline.  They 
made  them  exercife  in  the  woods,  in  righting  after 
the  Indian  manner.  In  the  fpring,  the  army, 
confiding  of  6300  regulars  and  13,000  militia 
belonging  to  the  colonies,  aflembled  on  the  ruins 
of  Fort  George.  They  embarked  on  lake  Sacra- 
ment, which  parted  the  colonies  of  both  nations, 
and  marched  up  to  Carillon,  which  was  only  at  the 
didance  of  one  league. 

That  fort  which  had  been  but  lately  erected 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to  cover  Canada, 
was  not  of  fufficient  extent  to  withdand  the  forces 
that  were  marching  again d  it.  lntrenchments 
were  formed  hadily  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
with  dems  of  trees  heaped  up  one  upon  another, 
and  larger  trees  were  laid  in  front,  the  branches 
of  which  being  cut  and  diarpened,  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  chevaux-de-frife.  The  colours  were 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  behind  which 
lay  3500  men. 

The  Englifh  were  not  difmayed  at  thefe  for- 
midable appearances,  being  fully  determined  to 
remove  the  difgrace  of  their  former  mifcarriages 

in 
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B  O  O  K  in  a  country  where  the  profperity  of  their  trade 
X^L  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  On  the 
8th  of  July  1758,  they  rufhed  upon  thefe  palli- 
fades  with  the  mod  extravagant  fury.  Neither 
were  they  difconcerted  by  the  French  firing  upon 
them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  while  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themfelves.  They  fell 
upon  the  fharp  fpikes,  and  were  entangled  among 
the  (tumps  and  boughs  through  which  their 
eagernefs  had  made  them  rufh.  All  thefe  loifes 
ferved  but  to  increafe  their  impetuous  rage, 
which  continued  upwards  of  four  hours  and 
eoft  them  above  4000  of  their  brave  men  before 
they  would  give  up  this  rafh  and  defperate  under- 
taking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  fmaller  ac- 
tions. They  did  not  attack  one  poll  without  meet- 
ing with  a  repulfe.  Every  party  they  fent  out  was 
beaten,  and  every  convoy  intercepted.  The  feve- 
rity  of  the  winter  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  fe- 
cure  them,  but  even  in  this  rigorous  feafon  the  In- 
dians and  Canadians  carried  fire  and  fword  to  the 
frontiers,  and  into  the  very  center  of  the  Englifh 
colonies.  I 

All  thefe  difafters  were  owtfn.to  a  falfe  princi- 
ple of  government.  The  court  of  London  had  al- 
ways entertained  a  notion  that  the  fuperiority  of 
their  navy  was  alone  fufficient  to  aflert  their  domi- 
nion in  America,  as  it  afforded  a  ready  convey- 
ance for  fuccours,  and  could  eafily  intercept  the 
enemy's  forces. 

Though  experience  had  {hewn  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea,  the  miniftry  did  not  even  endeavour,  by 
a  proper  choice  of  generals,  to  rectify  the  fatal  ef- 
fects it  had  produced.  Almoft  all  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  this  fervice  were  deficient  in  point  of 
abilities  and  activity. 

J  The 
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The  armies  were  not  likely  to  make  amends  B  O  o  K 
for  the  defeds  of  their  commanders.  The  troops  ^J^l^j 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpirit  and 
invincible  courage,  which  is  the  characferiftic  of 
theEnglifh  ibldiers,  arifmg  from  the  climate,  and 
ftill  more  from  the  nature  of  their  government ; 
but  thcfe  national  qualities  were  counterbalanced 
or  extinguiihed  by  the  hardfhips  they  underwent, 
in  a  country  deftitute  of  all  the  conveniences  that 
Europe  affords.  As  to  the  militia  of  the  colonies, 
it  was  compofed  of  peaceable  hufbandmen,  who 
were  not,  like  mod  of  the  French  colonift s,  inured 
to  flaughtcr  by  a  habit  of  hunting,  and  by  military 
ardor. 

To  thcfe  difadvantages,  arifmg  from  the  nature  % 
of  things,  were  added  others  altogether  owf»~  to  L^J 
mifconduct.  The  ports  ere&ed  for  the  fafety  of 
the  feveral  Englifh  fettlements,  were  not  fo  con- 
trived as  to  fupport  and  affift  each  other.  The 
provinces  having  all  feparate  interefts,  and  not 
being  united  under  the  authority  of  one  head,  did 
not  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  fentiments, 
which  alone  can  infurc  the  fuccefs  of  their  mea-  ^ 
fures.  The  feafon  of  action  was  wafted  in  vain 
altercations  between  the  governors  and  the  co- 
lonifts.  Every  plan  of  operation  that  met  with 
oppofition  from  any  fet  of  men  was  dropped.  If 
any  one  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  certainly  made 
public  before  the  execution,  and  by  that  means 
rendered  abortive.  To  this  may  be  added,  the 
irreconcileable  hatred  fubfifting  between  them 
and  the  Indians. 

These  nations  had  always  fhewn  a  vifible  par- 
tiality for  the  French,  in  return  for  their  kind- 
nefs  in  fending  them  miffionaries,  whom  they 
confidered  rather  as  ambafiadors  from  the  prince, 

than 
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book  than  as  fent  from  God.  Thefe  miflionaries,  by 
ftudying  the  language  of  the  lavages,  conform- 
ing to  their  temper  and  inclinations,  and  putting 
in  practice  every  attention  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence, had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion  over 
their  minds.  The  French  colonifts,  far  from 
communicating  to  them  the  European  manners, 
had  adopted  thofe  of  the  favages  they  lived  with  : 
their  indolence  in  time  of  peace,  their  activity  in 
war,  and  their  conftant  fondnefs  for  a  wandering 
life.  Several  officers  of  diftincYion  had  even  been 
incorporated  with  them.  The  hatred  and  jealoufy 
of  the  Englifli  has  traduced  them  on  this  account, 
and  they  have  not  fcrupled  to  affert  that  thefe  ge- 
nerous men  had  given  money  for  the  fkulls  of  their 
enemies;  that  they  joined  in  the  horrid  dances  that 
accompany  the  execution  of  their  prifoners,  imi- 
tated their  cruelties,  and  partook  of  their  barba- 
rous feftivals.  But  thefe  enormities  would  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  people  who  have  fubftituted  nati- 
onal to  religious  fanaticifm,  and  are  more  inclined 
to  hate  other  nations,  than  to  love  their  own  go- 
vernment. 

The  ftrong  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the 
French  was  productive  of  the  mod  inveterate  ha- 
tred againfl  the  Englifh.  Of  all  the  European 
favages,  thefe  were,  in  their  opinion,  the  hardeft 
to  tame.  Their  averfion  foon  rofe  to  madnefs  ;  and 
they  even  thirfted  for  Englifli  blood,  when  they 
found  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their  deftruc- 
tion,  and  that  they  were  to  be  expelled  their  na- 
tive land  by  foreign  afiaflins.  The  fame  hands 
which  had  enriched  the  Englifh  colony  with  their 
furs,  now  took  up  the  hatchet  to  deftroyit.  The 
Indians  purfued  the  Englifh  with  as  much  eager- 
nefs  as  they  did  the  wild  beafts.  Glory  was  no 
longer  their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  object  was 

flaughter. 
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flaughter.  Theydeftroyed  armies  which  the  French  book 
only  wifhed  to  fubdue.     Their  fury  rofe  to  fuch  a     XVI* 
height,  that  an  Englifh  prifoner  having  been  con-    ""v"*-- ' 
dueled  into  a  lonely  habitation,  the  woman  imme- 
diately cut  off  his  arm,  and  made  her  family  drink 
the  blood  that  ran  from  it.     A  Jefuit  miflionary 
reproaching  her  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the  ac- 
tion, her  anfwer  was  ;  my  children  mnjl  be  war- 
riors,  and  therefore  mujl  be  fed  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies. 

Such  was  the  fituation   of   affairs,  when  an  Taking  of 
Englifh  fleet,  confiding  of  three  hundred  fail,  and^e|^b^ 
commanded   by  admiral  Saunders,  entered   theiiih.  "fhe 
river  St.  Lawrence  at  the  end  of  June  1759.     Qnconqueft°f 
a  dark   night,  and  with  a  very  favourable  wind,  £bjpj*1 
eight  fire  mips  were  fent  out  to  deftroy  it.     Not"*  time  the 
a   (hip,  nor   a   man  could  have  efcaped,  if  the  fu/render 
operation  had  been  carried  on  with   that  degree  whole  co^ 
of  {kill,  coolnefs,  and  courage  which  it  required. lon}"* 
But  thofe  who  had  undertaken   it   were  perhaps 
deficient  in    every  one  of  thefe  qualities,  or  at 
leafl  did  not  unite  them  all.     Impatient  to  fecure 
their  return  to  land  they  fet  fire  to  the  fhips  un- 
der their  management  a  great  deal  too  foon,  and 
the  enemy  being  warned  by  this  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  them,  efcaped  it  by  their  activity 
and  boldnefs,  at  the  expence  only  of  two  fmall 
veffels. 

While  the  naval  forces  had  fo  fortunately  ef- 
caped being  defiroyed,  the  army,  confiding  of 
ten  thoufand  men,  was  attacking  Levy  Point, 
drove  away  the  French  troops  which  were  in- 
trenched there,  erected  their  own  batteries,  and 
bombarded  Quebec  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 
This  town,  though  fituated  on  the  oppofite  more 
of  the  river,  was  neverthelefs  at  no  greater  dif- 
tance  from  it  than  fix  hundred  toifes. 

But 
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BOOK  But  thefc  difadvantages  did  not  lead  to  the 
XVL  dcfign  which  the  Englifh  had  in  view.  Their  in- 
dentions were  to  become  matters  of  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  and  the  coaft  by  which  they  mud 
have  reached  it,  was  fo  well  defended  by  re- 
doubts, batteries,  and  troops,  that  it  feemed  in- 
acceflible.  The  enemy  were  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  after  they  had  attempt- 
ed the  fall  of  Montmorency,  where  they  loft 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  where  they  might  ea- 
fily  have  loft  all  the  men  they  had  imprudently 
landed  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feafon  was  advancing. 
General  Amherft,  who  was  to  have  caufed  a  di- 
verfion  towards  the  lake  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  every  hope  was  even  given  up  of  for- 
cing the  French  in  their  pofts.  A  general  dif- 
couragement  was  beginning  to  prevail,  when  Mr. 
Murray  propofed  to  go  with  the  army  and  part 
of  the  fleet  two  miles  above  the  town,  and  to 
ieize  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  the 
French  had  neglected  to  guard,  becaufe  they 
thought  them  fufficiently  defended  by  the  very 
fteep  rocks  which  furrounded  them.  This  bril- 
/*  liant  and  fortunate  idea  was  eagerly  adopted.    On 

/y/^^'^^fhe  i  3th December,  five  thoufand  Englifh  landed 
f  at  the  foot  or  the  heights  before  day-break,  and 

without  being  perceived.  They  clambered  up 
without  loving  any  time,  and  formed  the  line  of 
battle  on  the  top  of  them,  when  at  nine  o'clock 
they  were  attacked  by  two  thoufand  foldiers,  five 
thoufand  Canadians,  and  five  hundred  favages. 
The  acYion  began,  and  proved  favourable  to  the 
Englifh,  who  at  the  beginning  of  it  had  loft  the 
intrepid  Wolfe  their  general,  but  did  not  lofe  their 
confidence  and  refolution. 

This 
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This  was  gaining  a  confiderable  advantage,  B  o  o  K 
but  it  might  not  have  been  dccifive.  The  troops  t  J^V1' 
that  were  potted  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  field 
of  battle,  might  have  been  collected  in  twelve 
hours,  to  join  the  vanquifhed  army,  and  march 
up  to  the  conqueror  with  a  fuperior  force.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  General  Montcalm,  who  being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  retreat,  had  time  enough 
before  he  expired,  toconfult  the  fafety  of  his  men, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  repair  their  difafter. 
This  generous  motion  was  over-ruled  by  the 
council  of  war.  The  army  removed  ten  leagues 
off.  The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haftened 
from  his  pod  to  fucceed  Montcalm,  cenfured  this 
want  of  courage.  The  French  were  afhamed  of 
it,  wifhed  to  recall  it,  and  make  another  attempt 
for  victory,  but  it  was  too  late.  Quebec,  though 
three  parts  deftroyed,  had  capitulated  too  preci- 
pitately on  the  17th. 

All  Europe  thought  that  the  taking  of  this 
place  had  put  an  end  to  the  great  conteft  in  North- 
America.  They  never  imagined  that  a  handful 
of  Frenchmen,  in  want  of  every  thing,  who 
feemed  to  be  in  a  defperate  condition,  would  dare 
to  think  of  protracting  their  inevitable  fate. 
They  did  not  know  what  thefe  people  were  capa- 
ble of  doing.  They  haflily  completed  fome  in- 
trenchments  that  had  been  begun  ten  leagues 
above  Quebec.  There  they  left  troops  fufficient 
to  (top  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  ;  and  proceeded 
to  Montreal,  to  concert  meafures  to  retrieve  their 
difgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed  that  in  the  fpring  they 
mould  march  with  an  armed  force  againft  Que- 
bec, to  retake  it  by  furprife,  or  if  that  mould  fail, 
to  befiege  it  in  form,     They  had  nothing  in   rea«- 

dinefs 
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BOO  Kdinefs  for  that  purpofe,  but  the  plan  was  fo  ccm« 
V_J^VI-     certed,  that  they  ihould  enter  upon  the  undertak- 
ing juit  at  the  inflant  when  the  fuccours  expeded 
from  France  muft  neceffarily  arrive. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  want  of 
every  thing,  the  preparations  were  already  made, 
when  the  ice,  which  covered  the  whole  river,  be- 
gan to  give  way  towards  the  middle,  and  opened 
a  imall  canal.  They  dragged  fome  boats  over  the 
ice,  and  put  them  into  the  water.  The  army, 
conhfting  of  citizens  and  foldiers,  who  made  but 
one  body,  and  were  animated  with  one  foul,  fell 
down  this  ftream,  with  inconceivable  ardour,  as 
early  as  the  20th  of  April  1760.  The  Englifh 
thought  they  ftill  lay  quiet  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters. The  army,  already  landed,  came  up  with 
an  advanced  guard  of  1500  men,  polled  three 
leagues  from  Quebec.  This  party  was  juft  upon 
the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not  been 
for  one  of  thofe  unaccountable  incidents,  which 
no  human  prudence  can  forefee. 

A  gunner,  attempting  to  ftep  out  of  his 
boat,  had  fallen  into  the  water.  He  caught  hold 
of  a  flake  of  ice,  climbed  up  upon  it,  and  was 
carried  down  the  dream.  As  he  pafled  by  Que- 
bec, clofe  to  the  fhore,  he  was  feen  by  a  centinel, 
who  obferving  a  man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for 
help.  The  Englifh  flew  to  his  aftiftance,  and  found 
him  motionlefs.  They  knew  him  by  his  uniform 
to  be  a  French  foldier,  and  carried  him  to  the  go- 
vernor's houfe,  where  by  the  help  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  they  recalled  him  to  life  for  a  moment. 
He  juft  recovered  his  fpeech  enough  to  tell  them 
that  an  army  of  10,000  French  was  at  the  gates, 
and  expired.  The  governor  immediately  dif- 
patched  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to   retire 

within 
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within  the  walls  with   all  expedition.     Notwith-  BOOK 
(landing  their  precipitate  retreat,  the  French  had^?V1, 
time  to  attack  their  rear.     A  few  moments  later, 
they  would  have  been  defeated,  and    the  city  re- 
taken. 

The  aflailants  however  marched  on  with  an  in- 
trepidity which  indicated  that  they  expected  every 
thing  from  their  valour,  and  thought  no  more  of 
a  furprife.  They  were  within  a  league  of  the 
town,  when  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  4000 
men,  who  were  lent  out  to  intercept  them.  The 
onlet  was  (harp,  and  the  refinance  obftinate.  The 
Englifh  were  driven  back  within  their  walls,  leav- 
ing 1800  of  their  braved  men  upon  the  fpot,  and 
their  artillery  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

vThe  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before 
Quebec  ;  but  as  the  French  had  none  but  field- 
pieces,  as  no  fuccours  came  from  France,  and  as 
a  ftrong  Englifh  fquadron  was  coming  up  the 
river,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  on  the 
1 6th  of  May,  and  to  retreat  from  pod  to  pod  till 
they  arrived  at  Montreal.  Thefe  troops,  which 
were  not  very  numerous  at  firft,  were  now  ex- 
ceedingly reduced  by  frequent  fkirmifiies  and 
continual  fatigues,  were  in  want  both  of  provifi- 
ons  and  warlike  ftores,  and  found  themfelves  in- 
clofed  in  an  open  place  ;  being  furrounded  by 
three  formidable  armies,  one  of  which  was  come 
down  and  another  up  the  river,  while  the  third 
had  pafled  over  lake  Champlain.  Thefe  mifera- 
ble  remains  of  a  body  of  feven  thoufand  men, 
who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had  fo  much 
fignalized  themfelves  with  the  help  of  a  few  mi- 
litia and  Indians,  were  at  lad  forced  to  capitulate 
for  the  whole  colony.  The  conquefl  was  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  this  country 

was 
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BOOKwas   added  to    the   pofieflions  of  the  Englifli    in 

XVI.  North-America. 
Hath  the  How  confined  are  the  views  of  politics  !  The 
acquifition  Engliih  confidered  this  acquifition  as  the  ultimate 
beejfadda  Perioc^  °f  tncir  grandeur,  and  the  French  mini- 
vantage-  ftry  were  not  more  enlightened  than  the  Britim 
ousorpre-councii#  On  one  hand  every  thing  was  thought 
England?  t0  ^e  won  ^Y  tn,s  conqueft ;  on  the  other  every 
thing  was  thought  to  be  loft  by  a  facrifice  which 
was  to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  an  irreconcileable 
enemy.  Such  is  the  necelfary  concatenation  of 
the  events  which  inceffantly  change  the  interefts 
of  empires,  that  it  hath  often  happened,  and  will 
frequently  happen  hereafter,  that  the  mod  pro- 
found fpeculations,  and  the  meafures  apparently 
the  molt  prudent,  have  been,  and  will  ftill  be  er- 
roneous. The  advantage  of  the  moment  is  the  only 
thing  confidered,  in  circumftances  where  no- 
thing is  fo  common  as  to  fee  good  fpring  from  evil, 
and  evil  arife  from  good.  If  it  be  true  of  fome  in- 
dividuals, that  they  have  for  a  long  time  wifhed 
for  what  has  proved  their  misfortune ;  it  is  (till 
more  true  of  fovereigns.  The  caprice  of  fortune 
which  are  fo  apt  to  fport  with  the  prudence  of  man, 
are  never  taken  into  the  calculation,  and  indeed 
there  is  no  occafion  for  it,  when  fome  unfortunate 
cafualty  is  concealed  in  a  diftant  and  obfcure  futu- 
rity ;  when  it  is  almofl  devoid  of  probability,  and 
when  fuppofing  it  mould  happen  total  ruin  will 
not  be  the  confequence.  But  the  people  will  be 
governed  by  a  mad  miniftry,  when,  without  con- 
fidering  the  tranquillity  and  the  fafety  of  the  Irate, 
they  mail  think  of  nothing  but  it's  aggrandize- 
ment :  when  without  confidering  whether  a  mife- 
rable  little  ifland  will  not  occafion  cares  and  ex- 
pences  which  cannot  be  compenfated  by  any  ad- 
vantage, 
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vantage,  they  will  fufter  themfelvcs  to  be  dazzled  BOOK 
with  the  frivolous  glory  of  having  added  it  to  the 
national  dominion  :  when  by  refuting  to  make 
reftitutions  that  were  agreed  upon,  they  fnall  ce- 
ment between  the  ufurping  power  and  that  which 
is  injured,  a  hatred  which  will,  fooner  or  later,  be 
followed  by  the  effufion  of  blood,  upon  the  fea 
and  upon  the  continent :  when,  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  a  few  places,  it  (hall  be  necefTary  to  keep 
a  number  of  foldiers  fhut  up,  who  will  grow  de- 
generate by  a  long  continuance  in  idlenefs :  when 
lafting  jealoufies  fhall  be  excited,  or  pretenfions 
encouraged,  which  are  ever  ready  to  be  renewed, 
and  to  engage  two  nations  in  war  with  each  other: 
when  it  mail  be  forgotten,  that  a  nation  fettled 
between  one  empire  and  another,  is  fometimes 
the  bed  barrier  that  can  be  interpofed  between 
them;  and  that  it  is  imprudent  and  dangerous  to 
acquire,  by  the  extinction  of  the  intermediate  na- 
tion, an  ambitious,  turbulent,  warlike,  and  power- 
ful neighbour ;  when  it  fhall  be  forgotten,  that 
every  domain,  feparated  from  a  Hate  by  a  vaft 
interval,  is  precarious,  expenfive,  ill-defended, 
and  ill-governed;  that  it  would  be,  beyond  any 
kind  of  doubt,  a  real  misfortune  for  two  na- 
tions to  have  any  pofTemon  on  one  fide  and 
on  the  other  of  a  river  which  ferves  as  their 
bound-;ry :  that  to  renounce  a  country  claimed 
by  feveral  powers,  is  commonly  to  fpare  fu- 
perfluous  expences,  alarms  and  contefts ;  and 
that  to  cede  it  to  one  of  thofe  who  were  de- 
firous  of  obtaining  it,  is  the  only  way  to  throw 
the  fame  cal.i  ities  u<jon  them:  in  a  word, 
when  it  fhal!  be  forgotten  that  a  fovereign,  who 
is  really  a  man  of  genius,  will  perhaps  difplay  it 
lefs  in  availing  hinafelf  of  the  real  advantages  of 

his 
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BOO  Khis  country,  than  in  giving  up  to  rival  nations 

xvi.    deceitful  advantages,  the   fatal  conlequences  of 

"~v      'which  they  can   only  be  fenfible  of  in  procefs  of 

time;  this  is   a  kind  of  fnare,  which  the  rage  of 

extending  their  dominions  will  ever  conceal  from 

them. 


BOOK 
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BOOK      XVII. 


Engltfp  Colonies  fettled  at  Hud/bn's  Bay,  Canadat 
the  I/land  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  Nova* 
§cotia,  New-England,  New-Tork,  and  New- 
Jerfey. 

THE  defirc  of  penetrating  into  futurity  hathB  Co  K 
been  the  paflion  of  all  ages.     The  entrails  v_3i^ 
of  animals,  and  the  blood  of  victims,  hath  ap-  Fh-ft  expe- 
peared  to  fome  people  an  infallible  mode  of  dif-  ditions  of 
covering  the   deftiny  of  empires.     Others  have  ^orth^ 
placed  the  fciencc  of  divination  in  dreams,  which  America, 
they  have  chofen  to  confider  as  the  molt  certain 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven.    Whole  nations 
have  pretended  to  compel  fate  to  reveal  itfelf  by 
the   flight  of  birds,  and  other  prefages  equally 
frivolous.     But,  the  confulting  of  the  (tars  hath 
been  the  mod  favourite  of  thefe   modes  of  au- 
guration.     Men  have  thought,  that  in  thefe  they 
beheld,  marked  out  in  characters  not  to   be    ef- 
faced, the   revolutions,  more  or  lefs  important, 
which  were  to  agitate  the  globe.     Thefe  reveries 
had  not  fubdued  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  only  ; 
they  acquired  an  equal  afcendant  over  men  of  the 
firft  genius. 

Since  found  philofophy  hath  deftroyed  thefe 
chimeras,  mankind  have  fplit  upon  another  rock. 
A  ipirit  of  preemption,  too  prevalent,  hath  in- 
duced men  to  believe,  that  nothing  was  more 
feafible  than  to  determine,  by  combinations  fettled 
without  much  difficulty,  what  was  to  happen  in 

V#x.  V.  Z  politics. 
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B  O  o  K  politics.     Undoubtedly,  it  was  poflible   for  per - 
^Ji^^j  ions  of  attention  and  reflection  to  forefee  fome 
events;  but  how  many  miftakes  will  not  happen 
to  one  fortunate  conjecture ! 

The  Britifh  illands  have  been  drenched  in 
blood.  Numberlefs  factions  and  fects  have  de- 
ftroyed  each  other  there  with  a  degree  of  obili- 
nacy,  the  fatal  example  of  which  hath  rarely  been 
difplayed  in  the  deplorable  annals  of  the  world. 
Who  could-  have  conjectured,  that  the  profpe- 
rity  of  North  America  would  have  arifen  from  fo 
many  calamities  ? 
Firftexpe-  England  was  only  known  in  America  by  her 
theEngUfh  P"irac'ies>  which  were  often  fuccefsful,  and  always 
in  North  bold,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  conceived  the 
America.  projeft  to  procure  his  nation  a  fhare  of  the  pro- 
digious riches,  which,  for  near  a  century  paft,  had 
flowed  from  that  hemifphere  into  our's.  This 
great  man,  who  was  born  for  bold  undertakings, 
cad  his  eyes  on  the  eailern  coafl  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  talent  he  had,  of  bringing  men  over  to 
his  opinion,  by  reprefenting  all  his  propofals  in  a 
finking  light,  foon  procured  him  aflbciates,  both 
at  court  and  among  the  merchants.  The  com- 
pany that  was  formed  in  confequence  of  his  mag- 
nificent promifes,  obtained  of  government,  in 
1584,  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  difcoveries 
that  fhould  be  made;  and  without  any  further 
encouragement,  they  fitted  out  two  fhips  in  April 
following,  that  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay,  which 
now  makes  a  part  of  Carolina.  Their  command- 
ers, worthy  of  the  trufl:  repofed  in  them,  behaved 
with  remarkable  affability  in  a  country  where 
they  wanted  to  fettle  their  nation,  and  left  the 
favages  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  terms  in  the 
trade  they  propoied  to  open  with  them. 

1        -  The 
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The  reports  made  by  thefe  fuccefsful  naviga-B  o  o  K. 
tors  on  their  return  to  Europe,  concerning  the,  3 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  en- 
couraged the  fociety  to  proceed.  They  accord- 
ingly fent  feven  ihips  the  following  fpring,  which 
landed  a  hundred  and  eight  free  men  at  Roanoak, 
for  the  purpole  of  commencing  a  fettlement.  Part 
of  them  were  murdered  by  the  favages,  whom 
they  had  infulted,  and  the  reft,  having  been  fo 
improvident  as  to  neglect  the  culture  of  the  land, 
were  periihing  with  mifery  and  hunger,  when  a 
deliverer  came  to  their  relief. 

This  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  famous  among 
feamen  for   being  the  next  after  Magellan  who 
failed    round    the   globe.     The  abilities   he    had 
fhewn   in  that  great  expedition,  induced  Queen 
Elizabeth   to    make  choice   of   him   to   huir   le 
Philip  II.    in    that   part    of  his    extenfive    domi- 
nions, where    he   ufed   to  difturb  the   peace  of 
other  nations.     Few  orders  were  ever  more  punc- 
tually executed.     The  Englifh  fleet  feized  upon 
St.  Jago,  Carthagena,  St.  Domingo,  and  feveral 
other  important  places,   and  took  a  great   many 
rich    fnips.      His    inftrucYions   were,    after   thefe 
operations,  to  proceed  and  offer  his  afliftance  to 
the  colony  at  Roanoak.     The  wretched  few  who 
furvived  the  numberlefs  calamities  that  had  be- 
fallen them,  were  in  fuch  defpair,  that  they  re- 
fufed  all  afliftance,  and  only  begged  he  would 
convey  them  to  their  native  country.     The  admi- 
ral complied  with  their  requeft;   and  thus  the  ex- 
pences  that  had   been  hitherto  beftowed  on  the 
fettlement  were  entirely  thrown  away. 

The  aflbciates  were  not  difcouraged  by  this 

unforefeen  event.     Fron\time  to  time  they  fent 

over  a  few  colonifts,  who,   in   the   year   1589, 

Z  2  amounted 
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BOOK  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons  of  both 
x^11,  fexes,  under  a  regular  government,  and  fully 
provided  with  all  they  wanted  for  their  defence, 
and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Thefe  beginnings  raifed  fome  expecta- 
tions, but  they  were  fruftrated  by  the  difgrace  of 
Raleigh,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  caprices  of  his 
own  wild  imagination.  The  colony,  having  loft 
it's  founder,  was  totally  forgotten. 

It  had  been  thus  neglecled  for  twelve  years, 
when  Gofnold,  one  of  the  firft  aflbciates,  refolved 
to  vim  it  in  1602.  His  experience  in  navigation 
made  him  fufpeel  that  the  right  track  had  not 
been  found  out,  and  that  in  fleering  by  the  Ca- 
nary and  Caribbee  Ifiands,  the  voyage  had  been 
made  longer  than  it  need  have  been  by  above  a 
thoufand  leagues.  Thefe  conjectures  induced  him 
to  fleer  away  from  the  fouth,  and  to  turn  more 
weftward.  The  attempt  fucceeded  -9  but  when  he 
reached  the  American  coaft,  he  found  himfclf 
further  north  than  any  navigators  who  had  gone 
before.  The  country  where  he  landed,  which 
now  makes  a  part  of  New-England,  afforded  him 
plenty  of  beautiful  furs,  with  which  he  failed  back 
to  England. 

The  rapidity  and  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking 
made  a  ftrong  impreflion  upon  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants. Several  of  them  joined  in  1606  to  form  a 
fettlement  in  the  country  that  Gofnold  had  dif- 
covered.  Their  example  revived  in  others  the  me- 
mory of  the  Roanoak;  and  this  gave  rife  to  two 
charter  companies.  As  the  continent  where  they 
were  to  carry  on  their  monopoly  was  then  known 
in  England  only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia, 
the  one  was  called  the  South-Virginia,  and  the 
other  the  North-Virginia  company. 

The 
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The  zeal  that  had  been  fhewn  at  firft  foon  BOOK 
abated,  and  there  appeared  to  be  more  jealoufy  than  XV1I« 
emulation  between  the  two  companies.  Though  *~* 
they  had  been  favoured  with  the  firft  lottery  that 
ever  was  drawn  in  England,  their  progrefs  was 
fo  flow,  that  in  1614  there  were  not  above  four 
hundred  perfons  in  both  fettlements.  That  fort 
of  competency  which  was  anfwerable  to  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  was  then  fo 
general  in  England,  that  no  one  was  tempted  to 
go  abroad  in  quell:  of  a  fortune.  It  is  a  fenfe  of 
misfortune  that  gives  men  a  diilike  to  their  na- 
tive country,  Hill  more  than  the  defire  of  ac- 
quiring riches.  Nothing  lefs  than  fome  extraor- 
dinary commotion  could  then  have  fent  inhabi- 
tants even  into  an  excellent  country.  This  emi- 
gration was  at  length  occafioned  by  fuperftition, 
which  had  given  rife  to  commotions  from  the 
collifion  of  religious  opinions. 

The  fird  priefts  of  the  Britons  were  the  Druids,  Theconti- 
fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.     To  throw  anenC.of^" 
mylterious  veil  upon  the  ceremonies  or  a  lavage  peopled  in 
worfhip,  their  rites  were  never  performed  but  in  «>nfe- 
dark  recedes,  and  generally  in  glpomy  groves,  SJjfrefiS 
where  fear  creates  fpectrcs  and  apparitions.  Only  ous  wars 
a  few  perfons  were  initiated  into  thefe  nrjUencs,^^ 
and  intruded  with  the  facred  dd&rines;   and  even  janS. 
thefe  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
writing  upon  this  important  fubject;  left  their  fe- 
crets  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane 
vulgar.     The  altars  of  a  formidable  deity  were 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims,  and  en- 
riched  with  the   mod   precious   fpoils   of    war. 
Though  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  yet  they 
were  always  deemed  facred,  becaufe  the  Druids 
bad  artfully  repreffed  a  third  after  riches,  by  in- 
2  culcatlng 
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BOO  Kculcating  the  fundamental  do&rine  of  the  endlefs 
y^r'_  tranfmigration  of  the  foul.  The  chief  authority 
of  government  was  veiled  in  the  miniflers  of  that 
terrible  religion  ;  becaufe  men  are  more  power- 
fully and  more  conflantly  fwayed  by  opinion  than 
by  any  other  motive.  They  were  intruded  with 
the  education  of  youth,  and  they  maintained 
through  life  the  afcendency  they  acquired  in  that 
early  age.  They  took  cognizance  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  caufes,  and  were  as  abfolute  in  their 
decifions  on  ftate  affairs  as  on  the  private  differ- 
ences between  individuals.  Whoever  dared  to 
refill  their  decrees,  was  not  only  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  divine  myfleries,  but  even 
from  the  fociety  of  men.  It  was  accounted  a 
crime  and  a  reproach  to  hold  any  intercourfe  with 
him  ;  he  was  irrevocably  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  nothing  but  death  could 
put  an  end  to  his  miferies.  The  hiflory  of  human 
fuperflitions  affords  no  inftance  of  any  one  fo 
tyrannical  as  that  of  the  Druids.  It  was  the  only 
one  that  provoked  the  Romans  to  ufe  feverity  ; 
with  fo  much  violence  did  the  Druids  oppofe  the 
power  of  thofe  conquerors. 

That  religion,  however,  had  loft  much  of  it's 
influence,  when  it  was  totally  abolifhed  by  Chrifli- 
anity  in  the  feventh  century.  The  northern  na- 
tions, that  had  fucceflively  invaded  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Europe,  had  found  there  the  feeds 
of  that  new  religion,  amidfl  the  ruins  of  an  em- 
pire that  was  making  on  all  fides.  Their  indif- 
ference for  their  diftant  gods,  or  that  credulity 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  ignorance,  in- 
duced them  readily  to  embrace  a  form  of  worfhip 
which,  from  the  multiplicity  of  it's  ceremonies, 
could  not  but  attract  the  notice  of  rude  and  fa- 
vage  men.     The  Saxons,  who  afterwards  invaded 
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England,  followed  their  example,  and  adoptedBOOK 
without   difficulty  a  religion  that  juftihed    their    XVII. 
conquefts,  expiated  the  criminality  of  them,  and 
infured  their   permanency  by  abolifhing  the  an- 
cient forms  of  worfhip. 

The  effects  were  fuch  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  religion,  the  original  fimplicity  of  which 
was  at  that  time  fo  much  disfigured.  Idle  con- 
templations were  foon  fubflituted  in  lieu  of  active 
and  focial  virtues;  and  a  ftupid  veneration  for  un- 
known faints,  took  place  of  the  worfhip  of  the  Su* 
preme  Being.  Miracles  dazzled  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural 
caufes.  They  were  taught  to  believe  that  prayers 
and  offerings  would  atone  for  the  mofl  heinous 
crimes.  Every  fentiment  of  reafon  was  perverted, 
and  every  principle  of  morality  corrupted. 

Those  who  had  been  the  promoters  of  this 
confufion,  knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  it. 
The  priefts  obtained  that  refpect  which  was  de- 
nied to  kings  ;  and  their  perfons  became  facred. 
The  magiftrate  had  no  power  of  infpecting  into 
their  conduct,  and  they  even  evaded  the  watch- 
fulnefs  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribunal  eluded, 
and  even  fuperfeded  all  others.  They  found  means 
to  introduce  religion  into  every  queftion  of  law, 
and  into  all  (late  affairs,  and  made  themfelves 
umpires  or  judges  in  every  caufe.  When  faith 
fpoke,  every  one  liflened  in  filent  attention  to  it's 
inexplicable  oracles.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of 
thofe  dark  ages,  that  the  fcandalous  excelTes  of  the 
clergy  did  not  diminifh  their  authority. 

This  authority  was  maintained  by  the  immenfe 
riches  the  clergy  had  already  acquired.  As  foon 
as  they  had  taught,  that  religion  was  preferved 
principally  by  facrifices,  and  required  flrft  of  all 
that  of  fortune  and  earthly  pofTefTions,  the  nobi- 
lity, 
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BOO  K  lity,  who  were  fole  proprietors  of  all  eftates,  cm- 
— 71L  j  P'°yec^  their  Haves  to  build  churches,  and  allotted 
their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  thofe  founda- 
tions. Kings  gave  to  the  church  all  that  they 
had  extorted  from  the  people;  and  dripped  them- 
felves  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  even  not  to  leave  a  fuf- 
ficiency  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  de- 
fraying the  other  charges  of  government.  Thefe 
deficiencies  were  never  made  up  by  thofe  who 
were  the  caufe  of  them.  They  were  not  con- 
cerned in  any  of  the  public  expences.  The  pay- 
ment of  taxes  with  the  revenues  of  the  church 
would  have  been  a  facrilege,  and  a  proftitution  of 
holy  things  to  profane  purpofes.  Such  was  the 
declaration  of  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  believed 
them.  The  pofieflion  of  the  third  part  of  the 
feudal  tenures  in  the  kingdom,  the  free-will  of- 
ferings of  a  deluded  people,  and  the  large  fees  re- 
quired for  all  prieflly  offices,  did  not  fatisfy  the 
enormous  avidity  of  the  clergy,  ever  attentive  to 
their  own  interefh  They  found  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
nient,  that  by  divine  appointment  they  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  This  claim  was  fo  readily  admitted, 
that  they  extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  induftry,  of 
the  profits  on  trade,  of  the  wages  of  labourers,  of 
the  pay  of  foldiers,  and  fometimes  of  the  falaries 
of  placemen. 

Rome,  which  at  firft  was  a  (ilent  fpectator  of 
thefe  proceedings,  and  proudly  enjoyed  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  attended  the  rich  and  haughty  minillers 
of  a  Saviour  born  in  obfeurity,  and  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death,  foon  coveted  a  lhare  in  the 
fpoils  of  England.  The  fir  ft  ftep  (lie  took  was  to 
open  a  trade  for  relics,  which  were  always  ufhered 
in  with  fome  flriking  miracle,  and  fold  in  propor- 
tion to  the  credulity  of  the  purchafers.  The  great 
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men,  and  even  monarchs,  were  invited  to  go  in  B  o  o  K. 
pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  topurchafc 
a  place  in  heaven  Juitable  to  the  rank  they  held  on 
earth.  The  popes  by  degrees  afiumed  the  preient- 
ation  to  church  preferments,  which  at  firfl  they 
gave  awav,  but  afterwards  fold.  By  thefe  means 
their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a  tenth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themfclves  levied  the 
tenth  of  all  the  fubftance  of  the  realm. 

When  thefe  pious  extortions  were  carried  as 
far  as  they  poflibly  could  be  in  England,  Rome 
aipired  to  the  fupreme  authority  over  it.  Her 
ambitious  deceit  was  covered  with  a  facred  veil. 
She  fapped  the  foundations  of  liberty,  by  employ- 
ing the  influence  of  opinion  only.  This  was  fet- 
ting  men  at  variance  with  themfelves,  and  avail- 
ing herfelf  of  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  acquire 
an  abfolute  dominion  over  them.  She  ufurped 
the  power  of  a  defpotic  arbitrator  between  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  between  the  prince  and  his 
fubjects,  between  one  potentate  and  another. 
She  kindled  the  flames  of  war  with  her  fpiritual 
thunders.  But  (he  wanted  emiflaries  to  fpread  the 
terror  of  her  arms,  and  made  choice  of  the  monks 
for  that  purpofe.  The  fecular  clergy,  notwith- 
flanding  their  celibacy,  which  kept  them  from 
forming  connections  in  the  world,  were  ftill  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often  ffronger 
than  thofe  of  blood.  A  fet  of  men,  fecluded  from 
fociety  by  Angular  inltitutions,  which  mud  incline 
them  to  fanaticifm,  and  by  a  blind  fubmhTion  to 
the  dictates  of  a  foreign  pontiff,  were  bed  adapted 
to  fecond  the  views  of  fuch  a  fovereign.  Thefe 
vile  and  abject  tools  of  fuperftition  executed  their 
fatal  employment  fuccefsfully.  By  their  intrigues, 
aflifled  with  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
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BOOK  fiances,  England,  which  had  fo  long  withdood  the 
x^n*  conquering  arms  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire, 
became  tributary  to  modern  Rome. 

At  length  the  paiTions  and  violent  caprices  of 
Henry  VIII.  broke  the  fcandalous  dependence. 
The  abufe  of  fo  infamous  a  power  had  already 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  This  prince  ven- 
tured at  once  to  fhake  off  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
abolifh  monafteries,  and  affume  the  fupremacy 
over  his  own  church. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  by  other  altera- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Edward,  fon  and  fucceflbr  to 
Henry.  The  religious  opinions,  which  were  then 
changing  the  face  of  Europe,  were  openly  dif- 
cuffed.  Something  was  taken  from  every  one; 
many  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  old  form  of  wor- 
fhip  were  retained  ;  and  from  thefe  feveral  fyftems 
or  tenets  arofe  a  new  communion,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Elizabeth,  who  completed  this  important 
work,  found  theory  alone  too  fubtle,  and  thought 
it  mod  expedient  to  captivate  the  fenfes,  by  the 
addition  of  fome  ceremonies.  Her  natural  tafte 
for  grandeur,  and  the  defire  of  putting  a  {top  to 
the  difputes  about  points  of  doctrine,  by  enter- 
taining the  eye  with  the  external  parade  of  wor- 
fhip,  inclined  her  to  adopt  a  greater  number  of 
religious  rites.  But  Ihe  was  reftrained  by  politi- 
cal confiderations,  and  was  obliged  to  facriiice 
fomething  to  the  prejudices  of  a  party  that  had 
raifed  her  to  the  throne,  and  was  able  to  maintain 
her  upon  it. 

Far  from  fufpecYmg  that  James  I.  would  exe- 
cute what  Elizabeth  had  not  even  dared  to  at- 
tempt, it  might  be  expected  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  inclined  to  reftrain  ecclefiaftical  rites 
and  ceremonies :  that  prince,  having  been  trained 

up 
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up  in  the  principles  of  the  Prefbyterians,  a  feci:  BOOK 
which,  with  much  fpiritual  pride,  affected  great  t  Xvn- 
fimplicity  of  drefs,  gravity  of  manners,  and  au- 
fterity  of  doctrine,  which  loved  to  fpeak  in  fcrip- 
ture  phrafes,  and  give  none  but  fcripture  names 
to  their  children.  One  would  have  fuppofed  that 
fuch  an  education  muft  have  prejudiced  the  king 
againfl  the  outward  pomp  of  the  catholic  worfhip, 
and  every  thing  that  bore  any  affinity  to  it.  But 
the  fpirit  of  fyftem  prevailed  over  the  principles  of 
education.  Stricken  with  the  epifcopal  jurifdiclion 
which  he  found  eftablifhed  in  England,  and  which 
he  thought  conformable  to  his  own  notions  of  civil 
government,  he  abandoned,  from  conviction,  the 
early  impreflions  he  had  received,  and  grew  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  a  hierarchy  modelled  upon  the 
political  oeconomy  of  a  well-conftituted  empire. 
Inftigated  by  his  enthufiafm,  he  wanted  to  intro- 
duce this  wonderful  fyftem  into  Scotland,  his  na- 
tive country,  and  to  engage  a  great  many  of  the 
Englilh,  who  ftill  difTented,  to  embrace  it.  He 
even  intended  to  add  the  pomp  of  the  mod  awful 
ceremonies  to  the  majeftic  plan,  if  he  could  have 
carried  his  grand  projects  into  execution.  But 
the  oppofition  he  met  with  at  firft  fetting  out, 
would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in 
his  fyftem  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  recommending  to  his  fon  to  refume  his  views, 
whenever  the  times  fhould  furnifh  a  favourable 
opportunity;  and  reprefented  the  Prefbyterians 
to  him  as  alike  dangerous  to  religion  and  to  the 
throne. 

Charles  readily  followed  his  advice,  which 
was  but  too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  def- 
potifm  he  had  imbibed  from  Buckingham  his  fa- 
vourite, the  mod  corrupt  of  men,  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  courtiers.     To  pave  the  way  to  the 
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BOOK  revolution  he  was  meditating,  he  promoted  fevcral 
xvl1-  bifhops  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  conferred  on  them  moil  of  the  offices 
that  imparted  a  great  (hare  of  influence  in  all 
public  meafures.  Thefe  ambitious  prelates,  now 
become  the  mafters  of  a  prince  who  had  been 
weak  enough  to  be  guided  by  the  mitigations  of 
others,  betrayed  that  fpirit  fo  frequent  among  the 
clergy,  of  exalting  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  under 
the  lhadow  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  multi- 
plied the  church  ceremonies  without  end,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  of  apoflolical  inftitution  ; 
and  to  enforce  their  obfervance,  had  recourfe  to 
acts  of  arbitrary  power  exercifed  by  the  king.  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  a  fettled  defign  of  re- 
ftoring,  in  all  it's  fplendour,  what  the  Proteltants 
called  Romifh  idolatry,  though  the  molt  violent 
means  fhould  be  neceffary  to  compafs  it.  This 
project  gave  the  more  umbrage,  as  it  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  prejudices  and  intrigues  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous Queen,  who  had  brought  from  France 
an  immoderate  pafiion  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefc 
alarming  fufpicions  had  railed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Common  prudence  would  have  allowed 
time  for  the  ferment  to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of 
fanaticifm  endeavoured,  even  in  thefe  trouble- 
fame  times,  to  reitore  every  thing  to  the  unity  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  was  become  more 
odious  to  the  diilenters,  fince  fo  many  cuftoms 
had  been  introduced  into  it  which  they  confidered 
as  fuperftitious.  An  order  was  iflucd,  that  both 
kingdoms  fhould  conform  to  the  worfhip  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  epifcopal  church.  This  law  in- 
cluded the  Prefbyterians,  who  then  began  to  be 
called  Puritants,  beca>ufe  they  profeffed  to  take  the 

pure 
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pure  and  fimple  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  their  BOOK. 
faith  and  practice.  It  was  extended  likewife  to  all  XViI- 
the  foreign  Calvinifts  that  were  in  the  kingdom, 
whatever  difference  there  might  be  in  their  opi- 
nions. This  hierarchal  worfhip  was  enjoined  to 
the  regiments,  and  trading  companies  difperfed 
in  the  ieveral  countries  of  Europe.  The  Englifh 
ambafTadors  were  alfo  required  to  feparate  from 
all  communion  with  the  foreign  Proteftants,  fo 
that  England  loft  all  the  influence  fhe  had  ac- 
quired abroad,  as  the  head  and  fupport  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  mod  of  the  Puritans  were 
divided  between  fubmiflion  and  oppofition.  Thofe 
who  would  neither  ftoop  to  yield,  nor  take  the 
pains  to  refift,  turned  their  views  towards  North- 
America,  in  fearch  of  that  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty which  their  ungrateful  country  denied  them. 
Their  enemies,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  perfecuting  them  more  at  leifure,  attempted  to 
preclude  thefe  devout  fugitives  from  this  afylum, 
where  they  wanted  to  worfhip  God  in  their  own 
way  in  a  defert  land.  Eight  fhips  that  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  Thames,  ready  to  fail,  were  (topped; 
and  Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  been  detained  there 
by  that  very  king,  whom  he  afterwards  brought 
to  the  fcaffold.  Enthufiafm,  however,  ftronger 
than  the  rage  of  perfecution,  furmounted  every 
obflacle  ;  and  that  part  of  America  was  foon  filled 
with  Prefbyterians.  The  fatisfaclion  they  enjoyed 
in  their  retreat,  gradually  induced  all  thole  of 
their  party  to  follow  them,  who  were  not  fo  evil- 
minded  as  to  delight  in  the  view  of  thofe  dreadful 
kenes,  which  foon  after  made  England  a  fcene 
of  blood  and  horror.  Many  were  afterwards  in- 
duced to  remove  thither  in  more  peaceable  times, 
\\i\h  a  view  of  advancing  their  fortunes.     In  a 
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Parallel 
between 
the  Old 
and  the 
New 
World. 


BOOK  word,  all  Europe  contributed  greatly  to  increafe 
their  population.  Thoufands  of  unhappy  men, 
opprefled  by  the  tyranny  or  intolerant  fpirit  of 
their  fovereigns,  took  refuge  in  that  hemifphere ; 
concerning  which  we  fhall  now  purfue  our  inqui- 
ries, and  endeavour,  before  we  quit  the  fpot,  to 
gain  fome  information  refpe&ing  it. 

It  is  furprifing  that  fo  little  mould  have  been 
known  of  the  New  World,  for  fo  long  a  time 
after  it  was  discovered.  Barbarous  foldiers  and 
rapacious  merchants  were  not  proper  perfons  to 
give  us  juft  and  clear  notions  of  this  hemifphere. 
It  was  the  province  of  philofophy  alone  to  avail 
itfelf  of  the  informations  fcattered  in  the  accounts 
of  voyages  and  mifhonaries,  in  order  to  fee  Ame- 
rica fuch  as  nature  hath  made  it,  and  to  find  out 
it's  analogy  to  the  reft  of  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  new  continent 
has  not  half  the  extent  of  furface  that  the  old  has. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  form  of  both  is  fo  Angu- 
larly alike,  that  we  might  eafily  be  inclined  to 
draw  confequences  from  this  particular,  if  it  were 
not  always  neceflary  to  be  upon  our  guard  againft 
the  fpirit  of  fyftem  which  often  (tops  us  in  our 
refearches  after  truth,  and  hinders  us  from  attain- 
ing it. 

The  two  continents  feem  to  form,  as  it  were, 
two  broad  tracks  of  land  that  begin  from  the 
Arctic  pole,  and  terminate  at  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, divided  on  the  Eaft  and  Weft  by  the  ocean 
that  furrounds  them.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ftructure  of  thefe  two  continents,  and  the  quality 
or  fymmetry  of  their  form,  it  is' evident  that  their 
equilibrium  does  not  depend  upon  their  pofition. 
It  is  the  inconftancy  of  the  fea  that  conftitutes  the 
folid  form  of  the  earth.  To  fix  the  globe  upon 
it's  bafis,  it  feemed  neceflary  to  have  an  element 
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which,    floating    inceflfantly   round    our    planet,  B  o  o  K 
might   by   it's  weight    counterbalance   all  other    *vn- 
fubftances,  and  by  it's  fluidity  reftore  that  equili- 
brium which  the  conflict  of  the   other  elements 
might   have  difturbed.     Water,  by   it's   natural 
fluctuation  and  weight,  is  the  molt  proper   ele- 
ment to  preferve  the  connection  and  balance  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  round   it's   center. 
If  our  hemifphere  has  a  very  wide  extent  of  con- 
tinent  to  the  North,  a   mats  of  water   of  equal 
weight   at  the  oppofite  part  will   certainly   pro- 
duce an  equilibrium.     If  under   the    tropics  we 
have  a  rich  country  covered  with  men   and   ani- 
mals ;  under  the  fame  latitude  America  will  have 
a  fea  filled  with  filh.     While  forefts  full  of  trees, 
bending  with   the   largeft   fruits,  quadrupeds   of 
the  greatefl  fize,  the  raoft  populous  nations,  ele- 
phants and   men,  are   a  load  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  feem  to  abforb  all  it's  fertility 
throughout  the  torrid  zone  ;  at  both   poles   arc 
found  whales,    with   innumerable  multitudes   of 
cods  and  herrings,  clouds  of  infects,  and  all  the 
infinite  and   prodigious   tribes    that  inhabit   the 
leas,  as  it  were,  to  fupport  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
and  prevent  it's  inclining   or  deviating  to   either 
fide  :  if,  indeed,  elephants,  whales,  or  men,  can 
be  faid  to  have  any  weight  on  a  globe,  where  all 
living  creatures  are  but   a  tranfient  modification 
of  the  earth  that   compofes  it.     In  a  word,  the 
ocean   rolls  over  this  globe  to  fafhion   it,  in  con- 
formity to  the   general  laws  of  gravity.     Some- 
times it  covers  a  hemifphere,  a  pole,  or  a  zone, 
which  at  other  times  it  leaves  bare ;  but  in  gene- 
ral it  feems  to  affect  the  equator,  more  efpecially 
as  the  cold  of  the  poles  in  fome  meafure  contracts 
that  fluidity  which    is   eilential  to  it,  and   from 
which  it  receives  all  it's  power  of  motion.     It  is 
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BOOK  chiefly  between  the  tropics  that  the  fea  extends 
^}^'  itfdf  and  is  agitated,  and  that  it  undergoes  the 
greateft  change,  both  in  it's  regular  and  periodi- 
cal motions,  as  well  as  in  thofe  violent  agitations 
occahonally  excited  in  it  by  tempefluous  winds. 
The  attraction  or'  the  fun,  and  the  fermentations 
occaiioned  by  it's  continual  heat  in  the  torrid 
zone,  mull  have  a  very  remarkable  influence  up- 
on the  ocean.  The  motion  of  the  moon  adds  a 
new  force  to  this  influence,  and  the  fea,  to  con- 
form itfelf  to  this  double  impulfe,  mud,  it  would 
feem,  flow  towards  the  equator.  Nothing  but 
the  fiatnefs  of  the  globe  at  the  poles  can  poffibly 
account  for  that  immenfe  extent  of  water,  that 
has  hitherto  concealed  from  us  the  lands  near 
the  South  pole.  The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs  the 
boundaries  of  the  tropics,  if  the  temperate  and 
frozen  zones  be  not  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
earth  than  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  the  fea  there- 
fore that  maintains  an  equilibrium  with  the  land, 
and  difpofes  the  arrangement  of  the  materials 
that  compofe  it.  One  proof  that  the  analogous 
portions  of  land,  which  the  two  continents  of 
the  globe  prefent  at  firft  view,  are  not  eflentially 
neceflary  to  it's  conformation,  is,  that  the  New 
Hemifphere  has  remained  covered  with  the  waters 
of  the  fea,  a  much  longer  time  than  the  Old. 
Befides,  if  there  be  an  evident  fimilarity  between 
the  two  hemifpheres,  there  are  alfo  differences 
between  them,  which  will  perhaps  deftroy  that 
harmony  we  think  we  obferve. 

When  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
fee  the  local  correfpondence  between  the  ifthmus 
of  Suez  and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  between  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  that  of  theCaribbec 
lflands,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Chili  and 
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thofe  of  Monomotapa ;  we  are  ftricken  with  the  BOOK 
fimilarity  of  the    feveral  forms  this  picture  pre-    ^y^* 
i'ents.     Land   feems  on  all  fides  to  be  oppofed  to 
land,  water  to  water,  iflands  and  peninfulas  fcaN 
tered  by  the  hand  of  nature  to  ferve  as  a  counter- 
poife,  and  the  fca,  by  it's  fluctuation,  conftantly 
maintaining  the  balance  of  the  whole.     But  if  on 
the  other  hand  we  compare  the  great  extent  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eaft  and 
Weil   Indies,    with   the    fmall  fpace    which  the 
ocean  occupies  between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and 
that  of  Brazil ;  the  vail  quantity  of  inhabited  land 
to  the  North,  with  the  little  we  know  towards  the 
South ;  the  direction   of  the  mountains  of  Tar- 
tary  and  Europe,  which  is   from  Eaft  to    Weft, 
with  that  of  the  Cordeleirias  which  run  from  North 
to  South ;  the  mind  is  in  fufpenfe,  and  we  have 
the  mortification  to  fee  the  order  and  fymmetry 
vanifh,  with  which  we  had  embellifhed  our  fyfcem 
of  the  earth.     The   obferver  is   flill   more  dif- 
pleafed  with  his  conjectures,  when   he  confiders 
the   immenfe  height  of  the  mountains  of  Peru. 
He  is  then  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  continent  fo  recent, 
and  yet  fo  elevated,  the   fea  fo  much  below  the 
tops  of  thefe  mountains,  and  yet  fo  recently  come 
down  from  the  lands  that  feemed  to  be  effectually 
defended  from  it's  attacks  by  thofe   tremendous 
bulwarks.     It  is,  however,  an   undeniable   fact, 
that  both  continents  of  the  New  Hemifphere  have 
been  covered  with  the  fea.     The  air  and  the  land 
confirm  this  truth. 

The  rivers,  which  in  America  are  wider  and 
of  greater  extent ;  the  immenfe  forefts  to  the 
South  ;  the  fpacious  lakes  and  vaft  moraffes  to  the 
North ;  the  almoft  eternal  fnows  between  the 
tropics  ;  few  of  thofe  pure  fancls  that  feem  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  exhaufted  ground  \  no  men  en- 
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BOO  Ktircly  blacky  very  fair  people  under  the  line  ;  a 
cool  and  mild  air  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  fultry 
and  uninhabitable  parts  of  Africa  ;  a  frozen  and 
fevere  climate  under  the  fame  parallel  as  our  tem- 
perate climates  ;  and  laftly,  a  difference  of  ten  or 
twelve  degrees,  in  the  temperature  of  the  Old  and 
New  Hemifpheres ;  thefe  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a 
world  that  is  ftill  in  it's  infancy. 

Why  mould  the  continent  of  America  be  much 
warmer  and  much  colder  in  proportion  than  that 
of  Europe,  if  it  were  not  for  the  moifture  the 
ocean  has  left  behind,  in  quitting  it  long  after  our 
continent  was  peopled  ?  Nothing  but  the  fea  can 
poflibly  have  prevented  Mexico  from  being  in- 
habited as  early  as  Afia.  If  the  waters  that  ftill 
moiften  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  theNewHemi- 
fphere  had  not  covered  it's  furface,  the  woods 
would  very  eafily  have  been  cut  down,  the  fens 
drained,  a  foft  and  watery  foil  would  have  been 
made  firm,  by  ftirring  it  up,  and  expofing  it  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  a  free  paffage  would  have 
been  open  to  the  winds,  and  dikes  would  have 
been  raifed  along  the  rivers  ;  in  a  word,  the  cli- 
mate would  have  been  totally  altered  by  this 
time.  But  a  rude  and  unpeopled  hemifphere 
denotes  a  recent  world  ;  when  the  fea,  about  it's 
coafts,  dill  flows  obfcurely  in  it's  channels.  A 
lefs  fcorching  fun,  more  plentiful  rains,  and 
thicker  vapours,  mere  difpofed  to  ftagnate,  are 
evident  marks  of  the  decay  or  the  infancy  of 
nature. 

The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  wa- 
ters having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  Ame- 
rica, could  not  but  have  a  great  influence  on  men 
and  animals.  From  this  diverfity  of  caufes  muft 
neceffarily  arife  a  very  great  diverfity  of  effects. 
Accordingly,    we   fee   more  fpecies  of  animals, 
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by  two-thirds,  in  the  old  continent  than  the  new;B  O  O  K 
animals    of  the  fame  kind    confiderably    larger  ;    XVII. 
monitors  that  are  become  more  lavage  and  fierce, 
as  the  countries   have  become  more   inhabited. 
On  the  other  hand,  nature  feems  to  have  ftrangely 
neglected   the  New  World.     The  men  have   lefs 
ftrength  and  lefs  courage  ;  no  beard  and  no  hair; 
they  have  lefs  appearances  of  manhood  ;  and  are 
but   little    fufceptible  of  the  lively  and   powerful 
fentiment  of  love,  which  is  the  principle  of  every 
attachment,  the  firft  inftinct,  the  firft  band  of  fo- 
ciety,  without  which  all  other  artificial  ties  have 
neither  energy  nor  duration.     The  women,  who 
are  (till  more  weak,  are  neither  favourably  treated 
by  nature  nor  by  the  men,  who  have  but   little 
love  for  them,  and  confider  them  merely  as  fub- 
fervient  to  their  will :  they  rather  facrifice  them 
to  their  indolence,  than   confecrate  them  to  their 
pleafures.     This  indolence   is  the  great   delight 
and  fupreme  felicity  of  the  Americans,  of  which 
the  women    are   the  victims,  from  the  continual 
labours  impofed   upon  them.     It  muft,  however, 
be   confefled,  that  in  America,  as   in   all  other 
parts,  the   men,  when  they   have  fentenced  the 
women   to  work,  have  been  fo   equitable  as  to 
take  upon  themfelves  the  perils  of  war,  together 
with  the  toils  of  hunting  and  fifhing.     But   their 
indifference  for  the  fex,    which  nature    has   in- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  multiplying  the  fpecies, 
implies  an  imperfection  in  their  organs,  a  fort  of 
ftate  of  childhood  in  the  people  of\America,  (mil- 
iar to  that  of  the  people  in' our  continent,  who  are 
not  yet  arrived  to  the  age  of  puberty.    This  feems 
to  be  a  natural  defect  prevailing  in  the    continent 
of  America,  which  is  an  indication  of  it's  being 
a  new  country. 

A  a  2  But 
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BOOK  But  if  the  Americans  be  a  new  people,  are 
they  a  race  of  men  originally  diftinct  from  thofc 
who  cover  the  face  of  the  Old  World  ?  This  is  a 
queftion  which  ought  not  to  be  too  nattily  de- 
cided. The  origin  of  the  population  of  America 
is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If  we  af- 
fert  that  the  Greenlanders  firft  came  from  Nor- 
way, and  then  went  over  to  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor ;  others  will  tell  us,  it  is  more  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Greenlanders  are  fprung  from  the 
Efquimaux,  to  whom  they  bear  a  greater  refem- 
blance  than  to  the  Europeans.  If  we  fhould 
fuppofe  that  California  was  peopled  from  Kamtf- 
chatka,  it  may  be  aiked,  what  motive  or  what 
chance  could  have  led  the  Tartars  to  the  north- 
weft  of  America  ?  Yet  it  is  imagined  to  be 
from  Greenland  or  from  Kamtfchatka  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  muft  have  gone 
over  to  the  New,  as  it  is  by  thofe  two  countries 
that  the  two  continents  are  connected,  or  at  lead 
approach  neareft  to  one  another.  Bcfides,  how 
can  we  conceive  that  in  America  the  torrid  zone 
can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of  the  frozen 
zones  ?  Population  will  indeed  fpread  from  North 
to  South,  but  it  muft  naturally  have  begun  un- 
der the  equator,  where  fife  is  cherifhed  by 
warmth.  If  the  people  of  America  could  not 
come  from  our  continent,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a 
new  race,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  flood, 
which  is  the  fource  and  the  folution  of  all  diffi- 
culties in  the  hiftory  of  nations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fea  having  overflowed 
the  other  hemifphere,  it's  old  inhabitants  took 
refuge  upon  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  the 
Cordeleirias, which  are  far  higher  than  our  Mount 
Ararat.  But  how  could  they  have  lived  upon 
thofe  heights,  covered  with  fnow,  and  furrounded 
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with  waters  ?  How  is  it  poflible,  that  men,  who  book 
had  breathed  in  a  pure  and  delightful  climate,  XVH. 
could  have  furvived  the  miferies  of  want,  the  in- 
clemency of  a  tainted  atmofphere,  and  thofe 
numberlefs  calamities,  which  muft  be  the  un- 
avoidable confequences  of  a  deluge  ?  How  will 
the  race  have  been  preferved  and  propagated  in 
thofe  times  of  general  calamity,  and  in  the  refe- 
rable ages  that  muft  have  fucceeded  ?  Notwith- 
standing all  thefe  objections,  we  muft  allow  that 
America  has  been  peopled  from  thefe  wretched 
remains  of  the  great  devaftation.  Every  thing 
exhibits  the  veftiges  of  a  malady,  of  which  the 
human  race  (till  feels  the  effects.  The  ruin  of 
that  world  is  Itill  imprinted  on  it's  inhabitants. 
They  are  a  fpecies  of  men  degraded  and  degene- 
rated in  their  natural  conftitution,  in  their  ftature, 
in  their  way  of  life,  and  in  their  understanding, 
which  is  but  little  advanced  in  all  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilization. A  damper  air,  and  a  more  marfhy 
ground,  muft  neceffarily  have  infected  the  firft 
principles  of  the  fubfiftence  and  increafe  of  man- 
kind. It  muft  have  required  fome  ages  to  reftore 
population,  and  ftill  a  greater  number  before  the 
ground  could  be  fettled  and  dried,  fo  as  to  be  fit 
for  tillage,  and  for  the  foundation  of  buildings. 
The  air  muft  neceffarily  be  purified  before  the 
Iky  could  clear,  and  the  fky  muft  neceffarily  be 
clear  before  the  earth  could  be  rendered  habit- 
able. The  imperfection  therefore  of  nature  in 
America  is  not  fo  much  a  proof  of  it's  recent 
origin,  as  of  it's  regeneration.  It  was  probably 
peopled  at  the  fame  time  as  the  other  hemifphere, 
but  may  have  been  overflowed  later.  The  large 
foffil  bones  that  are  found  under  ground  in  Ame- 
rica, fhew  that  it  had  formerly  elephants,  rhino- 
ceros, and  other   enormous  quadrupeds,   which 

have 
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BOOK  have  fince    difappcared    in   tbofe  regions.     The 
xvn.    gold  and  filver   mines  that  are  found  jufl  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth,   are  figns  of  a  very  an- 
cient revolution  of  the  globe,  but  later  than  thole 
that  have  overturned  our  hemifphere. 

Suppose  America  had,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
been  repeopled  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period 
would  have  been  fo  remote,  that  it  would  (till  give 
great  antiquity  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  hemi- 
fphere. Three  or  four  centuries  will  not  then  be 
fufficient  to  allow  for  the  foundation  of  the  em- 
pire of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  for  though  we  find  no 
trace  in  thefe  countries  of  our  arts,  or  of  the  opi- 
nions and  cufloms  that  prevail  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  yet  we  have  found  a  police  and  a  fo- 
ciety  eftablifhed,  inventions  and  practices  which, 
though  they  did  not  (hew  any  marks  of  times  an- 
terior to  the  deluge,  yet  they  implied  a  long 
feries  of  ages  fubfequent  to  this  cataftrophe.  For, 
though  in  Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  a  country  furroun- 
ded  with  waters,  mountains,  and  other  invincible 
obstacles,  muft  have  forced  the  men  inclofed  in  it 
to  unite  after  a  time,  notwithstanding  they  might 
at  firft  have  deftroyed  each  other  in  continual  and 
bloody  wars ;  yet  it  was  only  in  procefs  of  time 
that  they  could  invent  and  eflablifh  a  form  of 
worfhip  and  a  legiflation,  which  they  could  not 
poffibly  have  borrowed  from  remote  times  or 
countries.  It  required  a  greater  number  of  ages 
to  render  familiar  the  fingle  art  of  fpeech,  and 
that  of  writing,  though  but  in  hieroglyphics,  to 
a  whole  nation  unconnected  with  any  other,  and 
which  muft  itfelf  have  created  both  thefe  arts, 
than  it  would  take  up  days  to  perfect  a  child  in 
them.  Ages  bare  not  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
whole  race,  as  years  do  to  individuals.  The 
whole  race  is  to   occupy  a  vaft  field,  both  as  to 
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fpace  and  duration,  while  the  individuals  haveB  O  O  K 
only  fome  moments  or  inflants  of  time  to  fill  up,  X\n. 
or  rather  to  run  over.  The  likenefs  or  uniform- 
ity obfervable  in  the  features  and  manners  of 
the  American  nations,  plainly  (hew  that  they  are 
not  fo  ancient  as  thole  of  our  continent  which 
differ  fo  much  from  each  other;  but  at  the  fame 
time  this  circumflance  feems  to  confirm  that  they 
did  not  proceed  from  any  foreign  hemifphere, 
with  which  they  have  no  kind  of  affinity  that  can 
indicate  an  immediate  defcent. 

Whatever   may  be  the  cafe  with   regard  to Compari- 
their  origin  or  their    antiquity,  which  are  bot^L twee» ci- 
uncertain,  it  is   perhaps   more   interefling   to  inrvilized 
quire  whether  thofe  untutored  nations  are  more  or  PeoPIe ail<1 
lefs    happy  than  our   civilized   people.     Let   us, 
therefore,  examine  whether  the  condition  of  rude 
man  left  to  mere  animal  inflinct,  who  paffes  every 
day  of  his  life  in  hunting,  feeding,  producing  his 
fpecies,  and  repofmg   himfelf,  is  better  or  worfe 
than  the  condition  of  that  wonderful  being,  who 
makes  his   bed  of  down,  fpins  and  weaves  the 
thread  of  the  filk-worm   to  clothe  himfelf,  hath 
exchanged  the  cave,  his  original  abode,  for  a  palace, 
and  hath  varied  his  indulgences  and  his  wants  in 
a  thoufand  different  ways. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  mud  look  for 
his  means  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want  to  be 
as  happy  as  he  can  be  ?  Prefent  fubfiftence  ;  and, 
if  he  mould  think  of  futurity,  the  hopes  and  cer- 
tainty of  enjoying  that  bleffmg.  The  favage,  who 
has  not  been  driven  into  and  confined  within  the 
frigid  zones  by  civilized  focieties,  is  not  in  want  of 
this  fir  It  of  neceffaries.  If  he  mould  lay  in  no  ftores, 
it  is  becaufe  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  refervoirs  al- 
ways open  to  fupply  his  wants.  Fifh  and  game 
are  to  be  had  all  the  year,  and  will  fupply  the 
:  want 
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BOOK  want  of  fertility  in  the  dead  feafons.  The  favage 
_i^  i  has  no  houfe,  well  fecured  from  the  accefs  of  the 
external  air,  or  commodious  fire-places ;  but  his 
furs  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  roof,  the  gar- 
ment and  the  Move.  He  works  but  for  his  own 
benefit,  fleeps  when  he  is  weary,  and  is  a  ftranger 
to  watching  and  reftlefs  nights.  War  is  a  matter 
of  choice  to  him.  Danger,  like  labour,  is  a  con- 
dition of  his  nature,  not  a  profeflion  annexed  to 
his  birth;  a  national  duty,  not  a  domeftic  fervi- 
tude.  The  favage  is  ferious  but  not  melancholy  ; 
and  his  countenance  feldom  bears  the  imprefTion 
of  thofe  paffions  and  diforders  that  leave  fuch 
(hocking  and  fatal  marks  on  our's.  He  cannot 
feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  defire,  nor  can 
lie  defire  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  Moll  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  are  remedies  for  evils  he  does 
not  feel.  Pleafure  is  the  mode  of  fatisfying  appe- 
tites which  his  fenfes  are  unacquainted  with.  He 
feldom  experiences  any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arifes 
from  unfatisfied  defires,  or  that  emptinefs  and  un- 
eafinefs  of  mind  that  is  the  offspring  of  prejudice 
and  vanity.  In  a  word,  the  favage  is  fubjed  to 
none  but  natural  evils. 

But  what  greater  happinefs  than  this  does  the 
civilized  man  enjoy  ?  His  food  is  more  whole- 
fome  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  favage.  He 
has  fofter  clothes,  and  a  habitation  better  fecured 
againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  the 
common  people,  who  are  to  be  the  fupport  and 
bans  of  civil  foqiety,  thofe  numbers  of  men  who 
in  all  dates  bear  the  burden  of  hard  labour,  can- 
not be  faid  to  live  happy,  either  in  thofe  empires 
where  the  confequences  of  war  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  police  have  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of 
flavery,  or  in  thofe  governments  where  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  and  police  has  reduced  them  to  a 

ftate 
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ftate  of  fervitude.  The  mixed  governments  feem  BOOK 
to  prefent  fome  profpects  of  happinefs  under  the 
protection  of  liberty ;  but  this  happinefs  is  pur- 
chafed  by  the  moit  fanguinary  exertions,  which 
repel  tyranny  for  a  time  only,  that  it  may  fall  the 
heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation,  fooner  or  later 
doomed  to  oppreilion.  Obferve  how  Caligula 
and  Nero  revenged  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  the  death  of  Cssfar. 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  kings.  But  if  fo,  why  do  they 
fuller  it  ?  Why  do  they  not  repel  the  incroach- 
ments  of  defpotifm  ;  and  while  it  employs  violence 
and  artifice  to  enflave  all  the  faculties  of  men, 
why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with  all  their  powers? 
But  is  it  lawful  to  murmur  and  complain  un- 
der the  rod  of  the  oppreflbr  ?  Will  it  not  exafpe- 
rate  and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the  victim  to 
death  ?  The  complaints  of  ilaves  he  calls  rebel- 
lion, and  they  are  to  be  (lifted  in  a  dungeon,  and 
fometimes  put  an  end  to  on  a  fcafTold.  The 
man  who  mould  affert  the  rights  of  man  would 
perifh  in  neglect  and  infamy.  Tyranny,  there- 
fore, mud  be  endured,  under  the  name  of  au- 
thority. 

If  fo,  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized 
man  expofed  1  If  he  be  pofTefTed  of  any  property, 
he  knows  not  how  far  he  may  call  it  his  own, 
when  he  muft  divide  the  produce  between  the 
courtier  who  may  attack  his  eftate,  the  lawyer 
who  muft  be  paid  for  teaching  him  how  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  the  foldier  who  may  lay  it  wade,  and 
the  collector  who  comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes. 
If  he  mould  have  no  property,  how  can  he  be 
avTured  of  a  permanent  fubfiftence?  What  fpe- 
cies  of  induftry  is  fecured  againft  the  viciffitudes 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  fortune,   and  the  incroachments   of  govern- 
*VII«    ment? 

In  the  forefts  of  America,  if  there  be  a  fcarcity 
in  the  north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the 
fouth.  The  wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a  wander- 
ing clan  to  more  temperate  climates.  But  if  in 
our  civilized  Rates,  confined  within  gates,  and  re- 
trained within  certain  limits,  famine,  war,  or  pef- 
tilence  mould  <:onfume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon 
where  all  mud  expert  to  perifh  in  mifery,  or  in 
the  horrors  of  {laughter.  The  man  who  is  unfor- 
tunately born  there,  is  compelled  to  endure  all  ex- 
tortions, all  the  feverities  that  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons  and  the  injuftice  of  government  may 
bring  upon  him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vaflal,  or  free1  merce- 
nary, digs  and  ploughs,  the  whole  year  round, 
lands  that  are  not  his  own,  and  the  produce  of 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  is  even 
happy,  if  his  labour  can  procure  him  a  (hare  of 
the  crops  he  has  fown  and  reaped.  Obferved 
and  haraffed  by  a  hard  and  reftlefs  landlord,  who 
grudges  him  even  the  draw  on  which  he  reds  his 
weary  limbs,  the  wretch  is  daily  expofed  to  dif- 
eafes,  which,  joined  to  his  poverty,  make  him 
wifh  for  death,  rather  than  for  an  expenfive  cure, 
followed  by  infirmities  and  toil.  "Whether  tenant 
or  fubject,  he  is  doubly  a  (lave ;  if  he  mould 
poffefs  a  few  acres,  his  lord  comes  and  gathers 
upon  them  what  he  has  not  fown ;  if  he  be  worth 
but  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horfes,  he  mud 
employ  them  in  the  public  fervice ;  if  he  mould 
have  nothing  but  his  perfon,  the  prince  takes  him 
for  a  foldier.  Every  where  he  meets  with  mailers, 
and  always  with  oppreffion. 

In  our  cities,  the  workmen  and  the  artifl  who 
have  no  manufacture  of  their  own  are  at  the  mer- 
cy 
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cy  of  greedy  and  idle  mailers,  who,  by  the  privi-  book 
lege  or  monopoly,  have  purchafed  of  government  t  XVII. 
a  power  of  making  induftry  work  for  nothing,  and 
of  felling  it's  labours  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the  fight  of  that 
luxury  of  which  they  are  doubly  the  victims,  by 
the  watchings  and  fatigues  it  occafions  them,  and 
by  the  infoknee  of  the  pomp  that  humiliates  and 
oppreffes  them. 

Even  fuppofing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of 
our  quarries,  mines,  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts 
that  are  performed  by  fire,  and  that  the  perils 
which  navigation  and  commerce  expofe  us  to, 
were  lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of  the 
favages,  who  live  upon  hunting  and  fifhing ; 
fuppofe  that  men,  who  are  ever  lamenting  the 
forrows  and  affronts  that  arife  merely  from  opi- 
nion, are  lefs  unhappy  than  the  favages,  who 
never  fhed  a  tear  in  the  mod  excruciating  tor- 
tures ;  there  would  (till  remain  a  wide  difference 
between  the  fate  of  the  civilized  man  and  the 
wild  Indian,  a  difference  entirely  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  focial  life.  This  is  the  injuftice  that 
prevails  in  the  partial  diftribution  of  fortunes  and 
ftations ;  an  inequality  which  is  at  once  the  effect 
and  the  caufe  of  oppreflion. 

In  vain  does  cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
hard  labour  ftupify  the  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  fo 
as  to  render  them  infenfible  of  their  degradation; 
neither  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder  them 
from  feeing  and  feeling  the  injuftice  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  policy  in  the  diftribution  of  good 
and  evil.  How  often  have  we  heard  the  poor 
man  export ulating  with  heaven,  and  alking  what 
he  had  done,  that  he  mould  deferve  to  be  born  in 
an  indigent  and  dependent  Ration  ?  Even  if  great 
conflicts  were  infeparable  from  the  more  exalted 

ftations, 
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book  ftations,  which  might  be  fufficient  to  balance  all 
v_^11-  the  advantages  and  all  the  fuperiority  that  the 
""*  'focial  (late  claims  over  the  Hate  of  nature,  (till  the 
obfeure  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe 
conflicts,  fees  nothing  in  a  high  rank,  but  that  af- 
fluence which  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  poverty. 
He  envies  the  rich  man  thofe  pleafures  to  which 
he  is  fo  accuftomed,  that  he  has  lott  all  relifh  for 
them.  What  domeftic  can  have  a  real  affection 
for  his  matter,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  a  fer- 
vant  ?  Was  ever  prince  truly  beloved  by  his  cour- 
tiers, even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubjects  ?  If 
we  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favages,  it 
is  becaufe  civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  of  bear- 
ing fome  natural  hardfhips  which  the  favage  is 
more  expofed  to  than  we  are,  and  becaufe  we  are 
attached  to  fome  indulgences  that  cuftom  has 
made  neceifary  to  us.  Even  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
a  civilized  man  may  accuftom  himfelf  to  live 
among  favages,  and  return  to  the  ftate  of  nature. 
.We  have  an  inflance  of  this  in  that  Scotchman 
who  was  caff,  away  on  the  ifland  of  Fernandez, 
where  he  lived  alone,  and  was  happy  as  foon  as 
he  was  fo  taken  up  with  fupplying  his  wants,  as 
to  forget  his  own  country,  his  language,  his 
name,  and  even  the  articulation  of  words.  After 
four  years,  he  felt  himfelf  eafed  of  the  burden 
of  focial  life,  when  he  had  loft  all  reflection  or 
thought  of  the  pad,  and  all  anxiety  for  the 
future. 

Lastly,  the  confeioufnefs  of  independence  be- 
ing one  of  the  firft  inftincts  in  man,  he  who  en- 
joys this  primitive  right,  with  a  moral  certainty 
of  a  competent  fubiiftence,  is  incomparably  hap- 
pier than  the  rich  man,  retrained  by  laws, 
matters,  prejudices  and  falhions,  which  inceflant- 
Jy  remind  him   of  the   lofs  of  his  liberty.     To 
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compare  the  (late  of  the  favages  to  that  of  chil-B  OOK 
dren,  is  to  decide  at  once  the  quedion  that  has    xvn- 
been  fo  warmly  debated  by  philofophers,  con-       v 
cerning   the   advantages   of  the   date   of  nature 
above  thofe   of   focial  life.     Children,  notwith- 
flanding  the  redraints  of  education,   are  in  the 
happied   age   of   human   life.      Their    habitual 
cheerfulnefs,  when  they  are  not  under  the  fchool- 
mader's    rod,  is  the  furelt  indication  of  the  hap- 
pinefs    they  feel.     After  all,  a  fingle  word  may 
determine  this  great  quedion.     Let  us  afk  the  ci- 
vilized man  whether  he  be  happy  :  and  the  favage 
whether  he  be  unhappy.     If  they  both  anfvver  in 
the  negative,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end. 

Ye  civilized  nations,  this  parallel  mud  certain- 
ly be  mortifying  to  you !  but  you  cannot  too 
Itrongly  feel  the  weight  of  the  calamities  under 
which  you  are  opprefled.  The  more  painful  this 
fenfation  is,  the  more  will  it  awaken  your  attention 
to  the  true  caufes  of  your  fufTerings.  You  may  at 
leaft  be  convinced  that  they  proceed  from  the 
confufion  of  your  opinions,  from  the  defects  of 
your  political  conftitutions,  and  from  capricious 
laws,  which  are  in  continual  oppofition  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  (late  of  the 
Americans,  let  us  return  to  the  natural  flate  of 
their  country.  Let  us  fee  what  it  was  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Englifh,  and  what  it  is  become 
under  their  dominion. 

The  firft  Englilhmen  who  went  over  to  Ame- Th*  flatft 
rica  to  fettle  colonies,  found  immenfe  foreds.  2^^! 
The  vafl  trees  that  grew  up  to  the  clouds,  were  lift  found 
fo  furrounded  with  creeping  plants  that  they  ?^*- 
could  not  be  approached.  The  wild  beads  made  and  what 
thefe  woods  dill  more  inaccefiible.  A  few  favages  J,hex  have 
only  were  met  with,  clothed  with  the  Ikins  of  thofe  onet  ere* 

rhonders. 
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BOOK  monfters.  The  human  race,  thinly  fcattered, 
fled  from  each  other,  or  puriiiri  only  with  intent 
to  deftroy.  The  earth  feem  d  ufelefs  to  man, 
and  it's  powers  were  not  exerted  fo  much  for  his 
fupport,  as  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  produced  fponta- 
neoufly  without  afMance  and  without  direction ; 
it  yielded  all  it's  bounties  with  uncontrouled  pro- 
fuiion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  pleafures 
or  conveniences  of  one  fpecies  of  beings.  The 
rivers  in  one  place  glided  freely  through  the  fo- 
Tefts,  in  another,  fcattered  their  unruffled  waters 
in  a  wide  morafs,  from  whence  ifiuing  in  various 
ftreams  they  formed  a  multitude  of  illands,  en- 
compafled  with  their  channels.  Spring  was  re- 
newed from  the  decay  of  autumn.  The  withered 
leaves  rotting  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  fupplied 
them  with  frefh  fap  to  enable  them  to  moot  out 
new  bloffoms.  The  hollow  trunks  of  trees  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  prodigious  numbers  of  birds. 
The  fea,  darning  againft  the  coafts,  and  indent- 
ing the  gulphs,  threw  up  fhoals  of  amphibious 
menders,  enormous  whales,  crabs  and  turtles, 
that  fported  uncontrouled  on  the  defert  mores. 
There  nature  exerted  her  plaftic  power,  incef- 
fantly  producing  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean,  and  aiferting  the  freedom  of  the  earth  and 
the  fea. 

But  man  appeared,  and  immediately  changed 
the  face  of  North- America.  He  introduced  fym- 
metry  by  the  affiftance  of  all  the  inftruments  of 
art.  The  impenetrable  woods  were  inftantly 
cleared,  and  made  room  for  commodious  dwell- 
ings. The  wild  beafls  were  driven  away,  and 
flocks  of  domeftic  animals  fupplied  their  place  ; 
while  thorns  and  briars  made  way  for  rich  harvefts. 
The   waters   forfook  part  of  their  domain,  and 

were 
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were  drained  oft*  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  land,  BOOK 
or  into  the  fea  by  deep  canals.  The  coafts  were  t  x^il' 
covered  with  towns,  and  the  bays  with  fhips ;  and 
thus  the  new  world,  like  the  old,  became  fubjedt 
to  man.  What  powerful  engines  have  raifed  that 
wonderful  ftructure  of  European  induftry  and  po- 
licy ?  Let  us  refume  the  confederation  of  the  par- 
ticulars. In  the  remoteft  part  (lands  a  folitary 
fpot,  diftinft  from  the  whole,  and  which  is  called 
Hudfon*s  Bay. 

This  {freight,  of  about  ten  degrees  in  depth,  is  Climate  of 
formed  by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northern  ^a^and 
parts  of  America.     The  breadth  of  the  entrance  cuitoms  of 
is   fix   leagues,  but   it  is  only  to   be   attempted  lt.'sinha- 
from   the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end   of  Sep- Trade* 
tember,  and  is  even  then  rather  dangerous.  This  carried  g« 
danger   arifes   from  mountains  of  ice,    fome   of      e* 
which  are  faid  to  be  from  15  to  18  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  which  having  been  produced  by  win- 
ters of  five  or  fix  years  duration  in  little  gulphs 
conftantly  filled  with  mow,  are  forced  out  of  them 
by  north-weft  winds,  or  by  fome  other  extraordi- 
nary caufe.     The  beft  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to 
keep  as  near  as  poilible  to  the    northern   coaii, 
which  muff  neceflarily  be  lefs  obit rucled  and  moft 
free  by  the  natural   direction  of  both  winds  and 
currents. 

The  north-wed:  wind,  which  blows  almofl  con- 
ftantly in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fummer,  fre- 
quently raifes  violent  dorms  within  the  bay  itfelf, 
which  is  rendered  lliil  more  dangerous  by  the 
number  of  fhoals  that  are  found  there.  Happily, 
however,  fmall  groups  of  iflands  are  met  with  at 
different  diftances,  which  are  of  a  fufficient  height 
to  afford  a  (helter  from  the  {form.  Befide  thefe 
fmall  Archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many  places 
large  piles  of  bare  rock.  Except  the  Alga  Ma- 
rina, 
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BOOKrina,  the  bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the 

v ^!^jj  other  northern  feas. 

Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding  this 
bay,  the  fun  never  rifes  or  fets  without  forming  a 
great  cone  of  light ;  this  phenomenon  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the 
hemifphere  with  coloured  rays  of  fuch  brilliancy, 
that  the  fplendour  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by 
that  of  the  full  moon.  Notwithstanding  this 
there  is  feldom  a  bright  fky.  In  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, the  air  is  always  filled  with  thick  fogs,  and 
in  winter,  with  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  icicles. 
Though  the  heats  in  the  fummer  be  rather  confi- 
derable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  fel- 
dom any  thunder  or  lightning,  owen,  no  doubt, 
to  the  great  difperfion  of  the  fulphureous  exhala- 
tions, which,  however,  are  fometimes  fet  on  fire 
by  the  Aurora  Borealis  ;  and  this  light  flame  con- 
fumes  the  barks  of  the  trees,  but  leaves  their 
trunks  untouched. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  extreme  cold  orfnow 
that  prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning 
thofe  animals  white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally 
brown  or  grey.  Nature  has  beftowed  upon  them 
all,  foft,  long,  and  thick  furs,  the  hair  of  which 
falls  off  as  the  weather  grows  milder.  In  moil  of 
thefe  quadrupeds,  the  feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and 
generally  (peaking  all  thofe  parts  in  which  the 
circulation  is  flowei,  becaufe  they  are  the  moft 
remote  from  the  heart,  are  extremely  fliort. 
Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fomething  longer, 
they  are  proportionally  well  covered.  Under  this 
gloomy  fky,  all  liquors  become  folid  by  freezing, 
and  break  the  veffels  they  are  in.  Even  fpirit  of 
wine  lofes  it's  fluidity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
fragments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and  detached 
from  the  great   mafs,  by  the  force    of  the  froft. 

All 
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All  thefe  phenomena,  common   enough  duringBOOK 
the  whole  winter,  are  much  more  terrible  at  the    ^V*I- 
new  and  full  moon,  which  in  thefe  regions  has  an 
influence  upon  the  weather,  the   caufes  of  which 
are  not  known. 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  mar- 
ble, and  a  fubflance  refembling  fca-coal,  have 
been  difcovered.  In  other  refpecls,  the  foil  is  ex- 
tremely barren.  Except  the  coafts,  which  are  for 
the  mod  part  marfhy,  and  produce  a  little  grafs 
and  fome  loft  wood  ;  the  reft  of  the  country  af- 
fords nothing  but  very  high  mofs,  and  a  few  weak 
fhrubs  very  thinly  fcattered. 

This  deficiency  in  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every 
thing.  The  human  race  are  few  in  number,  and 
there  are  fcarce  any  perfons  above  four  feet  high. 
Their  heads  bear  the  fame  enormous  proportion  to 
the  reft  of  their  bodies,  as  thofe  of  children  do. 
The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  makes  them  awkward 
and  tottering  in  their  gait.  Small  hands  and  a 
round  mouth,  which  in  Europe  are  reckoned  a 
beauty,  feem  almoft  a  deformity  in  thefe  people, 
becaufe  we  fee  nothing  here  but  the  effeds  of  a 
weak  organization,  and  of  a  cold  climate,  that 
contracts  and  reftrains  the  principles  of  growth, 
and  is  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  animal  as  well  as  of 
vegetable  life.  All  the  men,  even  the  youngeft 
of  them,  though  they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  old.  This  is  partly 
occasioned  from  the  formation  of  their  lower  lip, 
which  is  thick,  flefhy,  and  projecting  beyond  the 
upper.  Such  are  the  Efquimaux,  who  inhabit 
not  only  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  from  whence  they 
have  taken  their  name,  but  likewife  all  that  track 
of  country  which  extends  from  the  point  of  Belle- 
iile  to  the  moil  northern  parts  of  America. 

Vol.  V.  B  b  The 
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BOOK  The  inhabitants  of  Hudfon'sBay  have,  like  the 
_  ";  (Greenlanders,  a  flat  face,  with  Ihort  but  not  flat- 
tened nofes,  the  pupil  yellow,  and  the  iris  black. 
Their  women  have  marks  of  deformity  peculiar  to 
their  fex,  among  others  very  long  and  flabby 
breads.  This  defecl:,  which  is  not  natural,  arifes 
from  their  cuftom  of  giving  fuck  to  their  children 
till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old.  As  they  often 
carry  them  at  their  backs,  the  children  pull  their 
mother's  breads  forcibly,  and  almoft  fupport 
them  (elves  by  them. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  are  hords  of  the  Efqui- 
maux  entirely  black,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  and 
then  accounted  for ;  nor  that  they  live  under 
ground.  How  fliould  they  dig  into  a  foil,  which 
the  cold  renders  harder  than  (tone  ?  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  they  fhould  live  in  caverns  where  they  would 
be  infallibly  drowned  by  the  firft  melting  of  the 
fnows?  4 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they  fpend  the 
winter  under  huts  haftily  built  with  flints  joined 
together  with  cements  of  ice,  where  they  live 
without  any  other  fire  but  that  of  a  lamp  hung  in 
the  middle  of  the  fhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  drelling 
their  game  and  the  fifh  they  feed  upon.  The 
heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  breath,  added  to 
the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fmall  flame,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  ftoves. 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  constantly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fea,  which  Supplies  them  with  all 
their  provifions.  Both  their  conllitution  and  com- 
plexion partake  of  the  quality  of  their  aliment. 
The  flefh  of  the  feal  is  their  food,  and  the  oil  of  the 
whale  is  their  drink,  which  produces  in  them  all 
an  olive  complexion,  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fifh,  an 
oily  and  tenacious  fweat,  and  fometimes  a  fort  of 
fcaly  leprofy.  This  is,  probably,  the  reafon  why 
i  the 
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the  mothers  have  the  fame  cufloin  as  the  bears,  b  o  o  k 
of  licking  their  young  ones,  XVII. 

These  people,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature, 
are  notwithstanding  mod  intrepid  upon  a  lea  that 
is  conftantly  dangerous.  In  boats  made  and  fowed 
together  like  fo  many  Borachios,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fo  well  clofed,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
water  to  penetrate  them,  they  follow  the  fhoals  of 
herrings  through  the  whole  of  their  polar  emigra- 
tions, and  attack  the  whales  and  feals  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  One  ftroke  of  the  whale's  tail  is 
fufficient  to  drown  a  hundred  of  them,  and  the 
feal  is  armed  with  teeth  to  devour  thofe  he  cannot 
drown  ;  but  the  hunger  of  the  Efquimauxis  fupe- 
rior  to  the  rage  of  thefe  monfters.  They  have  an 
inordinate  defire  for  the  whale's  oil,  which  is  nc- 
ceflary  to  preferve  the  heat  in  their  ftomachs,  and 
defend  them  from  the  fe verity  of  the  cold.  Indeed, 
whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and 
fifli  of  the  north  are  fupplied  by  nature  with  a 
quantity  of  fat  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from 
freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagulating.  Every 
thing  in  thefe  arctic  regions  is  cither  oily  or  gum- 
my, and  even  the  trees  are  refmous. 

The  Efquimaux  are,  notwithstanding,  fubject 
to  two  fatal  diforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  of 
fight.  The  continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the 
ground,  joined  to  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of 
the  fun  on  the  ice,  dazzle  their  eyes  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  are  almoft  conftantly  obliged 
to  wear  fhades  made  of  very  thin  wood,  through 
which  fmall  apertures  for  the  light  are  bored  with 
fifh-bones.  Doomed  to  a  fix-month's  night,  they 
never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  feems 
rather  to  blind  them  than  to  give  them  light. 
Sight,  the  moil  delightful  blefling  of  nature,  is  a 
B  b  2  fatal 
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BOO  K  fatal  gift  to  them,  and  they  are  generally  deprived 

Jj™11'  .of  it  when  young. 
~^  A  still  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  the  fcurvy, 

confumes  them  by  flow  degrees.  It  infinuates  it- 
felt  into  their  blood,  changes,  thickens  and  im- 
povcriihes  the  whole  mafs.  The  fogs  of  the  fea, 
which  they  infpire,  the  denfeand  inelaftic  air  they 
breathe  in  their  huts,  which  exclude  all  commu- 
nication with  the  external  air,  the  continued  and 
tedious  inactivity  of  their  long  winters,  a  mode  of 
life  alternately  roving  and  fedentary  ;  in  a  word, 
every  circumftance  ferves  to  increafe  this  dread- 
ful illnefs ;  which  in  a  little  time  becomes  con- 
tagious, and  fpreading  itielf  throughout  their 
habitations,  is  alfo  probably  entailed  upon  their 
poiterity. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  inconveniencies,  the 
Efquimaux  is  fo  paffionately  fond  of  his  country, 
that  no  inhabitant  of  the  mod  favoured  fpot  under 
heaven  quits  it  with  more  reluctance  than  he  does 
his  frozen  deferts.  One  of  the  reafons  of  this  may 
be,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  breathe  in  a  fofter 
and  more  temperate  climate.  The  Iky  of  Am- 
flerdam,  Copenhagen,  and  London,  though  con* 
itantly  obfcured  by  thick  and  fcetid  vapours,  is 
too  clear  for  an  Efquimaux.  Perhaps  too,  there 
may  be  fomething  in  the  change  of  life  and  man- 
ners (till  more  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  fa- 
vages  than  the  climate.  It  is  not  impoffible  but 
that  the  delights  of  an  European  may  be  poifon 
to  the  Efquimaux. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  dif- 
covered  in  1607  by  Henry  Hudfon,  who  had  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  fearching  for  a  North-weft  paf- 
fage  to  enter  into  the  South  Sea.  This  intrepid 
and  able  navigator,  in  161 1,  was  going  through, 
for  the  third  time,  thefe  ftrcjghts,  which  were  be- 
fore 
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fore  unknown,  when  his  bafe  and  treacherous  BOOK, 
crew  placed  him,  with  feven  of  the  failors,  who  t  ^y1}* 
were  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  in  a  very 
flight  boat,  and  left  him,  without  either  arms  or 
provisions,  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  both  of  fea 
and  land.  The  barbarians  who  refufed  him  the 
necelfaries  of  life,  could  not,  however,  rob  him 
of  the  honour  of  the  difcovery ;  and  the  bay 
which  he  firft  found  out  will  ever  be  called  by  his 
name. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
foon  after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englifh  for- 
get this  diftant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  at- 
tract them.  A  fuccefiion  of  more  quiet  times  had 
not  yet  induced  them  to  attend  to  it,  when  Gro» 
feillers  and  RadifTon,  two  French  Canadians,  hav- 
ing met  with  fome  difcontent  at  home,  informed 
the  Englifh,  who  were  engaged  in  repairing  the 
mifchiefs  of  difcord  by  trade,  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  furs,  and  of  their  claim  to  the  country  that 
furnifhed  them.  Thofe  who  propofed  this  un- 
dertaking fhewed  fo  much  ability,  that  they 
were  intruded  with  the  execution  of  it ;  and  the 
firft  eftablifhment  they  formed  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  it  furpafled  their  own  hopes  as  well  as  their 
promifes. 

This  fuccefs  alarmed  the  French  who  were 
afraid,  and  with  reafon,  that  moil  of  the  fine  furs 
which  they  got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Ca- 
nada, would  be  carried  to  Hudfon's  Bay.  Their 
alarms  were  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  tefti- 
mony  of  their  Conreurs  de  Bois,  who,  fince  1656, 
had  been  four  times  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
ftreight.  It  would  have  been  an  eligible  thing 
to  have  gone  by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new 
colony  ;  but  the  diftance  being  thought  too  con- 
fiderable,  notwithstanding  the  convenience  of  the 

rivers, 
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BOO  K  rivers,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the  expe- 
f^j^,  dition  fhould  be  made  by  fea.     The  fate  of  it  was 
trufted  to  Grofeillers  and  RadirTon,  who  had  been 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  renew  their  attachment  to 
their  country. 

These  two  bold  and  turbulent  men  failed  from 
Quebec  in  1682,  in  two  vefifels  ill-equipped,  and 
on  their  arrival,  finding  themfelves  not  ftrong 
enough  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  were  contented 
with  erecting -a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
they  defigned  to  have  taken.  From  this  time 
they  began  a  rivalfhip  between  the  two  compa- 
nies, one  fettled  at  Canada,  the  other  in  England, 
for  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  bay,  which  was  con- 
flantly  kept  up  by  the  difputes  it  occafioned,  till 
at  lalt,  after  each  of  their  fettlements  had  been 
frequently  taken  and  recovered,  all  hoftilities  were 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the 
whole  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Hudson's  Bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a 
mart  for  trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate 
having  deftroyed  all  the  corn  fown  there  at  dif- 
ferent times,  has  fruftrated  every  hope  of  agricul- 
ture, and  confequenrly  of  population.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  extenfive  coafl,  there  are  not 
more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  foldiers,  or  factors, 
who  live  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which  York  fort  is 
the  principal.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the 
furs  brought  by  the  neighbouring  favages  in  ex- 
change for  merchandife,  of  which  they  have- been 
taught  the  value  and  ufe. 

Though  thefe  fkins  be  much  more  valuable 
than  thofe  which  are  found  in  countries  not  fo  far 
north,  yet  they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give 
ten  beaver  fkins  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of 
powder,  one  for  four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  a 
hatchet,  one  for  fix  knives,  two  for  a  pound  of 

glafs 
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glafs  beads,  fix  for  a  cloth  coat,  five  for  a  petti- B  0 »  O »  K. 
coat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnuff.  Combs,  Jt^-^ 
looking-glafies,  kettles,  and  brandy,  fell  in  pro- 
portion. As  the  beaver  is  the  common  meature 
of  exchange,  by  another  regulation  as  fraudulent 
as  the  firft,  two'  otter  fkins  and  three  martins  are 
required  inftcad  of  one  beaver.  Befide  this  op- 
preflion,  which  is  authorized,  there  is  another 
which  is  at  lead  tolerated,  by  which  the  ravages 
are  conftantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  mcafure  of  what  is  given  them  ;  and  by  which 
thev  lofe  about  one  third  of  the  value. 

From  this  regulated  fyftem  of  impofition  it  is 
eafy  to  guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon's  Bay 
is  a  monopoly.  The  capital  of  the  company  that 
is  in  polTefTion  of  it  was  originally  no  more  than 
241,500  livres*,  and  has  been  fucceflively  in- 
creafed  to  2,380,500  f.  This  capital  brings  them 
in  an  annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  ikins 
of  beavers  or  other  animals,  upon  which  they 
make  fo  exorbitant  a  profit,  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
loufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.  Two-thirds  of 
thefe  beautiful  furs  are  either  confumed  in  kind  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  na- 
tional manufactures.  The  reft  are  carried  into 
Germany,  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  makes 
them  a  valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquifition  of  thefe  favagc  ™£l£\ 
riches,  nor  the  ftill  greater  emoluments  that  might  paiIage 
be  drawn  from  this  trade,  if  it  were  made  free,  from  Hud. 
which  have  alone  fixed  the  attention  of  England  ZLika 
as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe  upon  this  frozen  Indies, 
continent.     Hudfon's  Bay  always  has  been,  and 
is   ftill   looked   upon  as  the  neareft   road  from 
Europe   to  the  Eaft  Indies,   and  to  the   richeft 
parts  of  Afia. 

+  10.062L  ios.  t  99>l07l-  10s. 
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BOOK  Cabot  was  the  firfl:  who  entertained  an  idea  of 
XV11'  /a  North-weft  pafiage  to  the  South  Seas ;  but  his 
difcoveries  ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him 
followed  a  multitude  of  Englifh  navigators,  many 
of  whom  had  the  glory  of  giving  their  names  to 
favage  coafls  which  no  mortal  had  ever  vifited  be- 
fore. Thefe  bold  and  memorable  expeditions 
were  more  ftriking  than  really  ufeful.  The  mod 
fortunate  of  them  did  not  furnifh  a  fingle  idea  re- 
lative to  the  object  of  purfuit.  The  Dutch,  lefs 
frequent  in  their  attempts,  and  who  purfued  them 
with  lefs  ardour,  were  of  courfe  not  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  the  whole  began  to  be  treated  as  a  chi- 
maera,  when  the  difcovery  of  Iludfon's  Bay  re- 
kindled all  the  hopes  that  were  nearly  extin- 
guifhed. 

From  this  time  the  attempts  were  renewed  with 
frefh  ardour.  Thofe  that  had  been  made  before 
in  vain  by  the  mother-country,  whofe  attention 
was  engrofled  by  her  own  inteftine  commotions, 
were  purfued  by  New  England,  whofe  fituation 
was  more  favourable  to  the  enterprife.  Still,  how- 
ever, for  fome  time  there  were  more  voyages  un- 
dertaken than  difcoveries  made.  The  nation  was 
a  long  time  kept  in  fufpenfe  by  the  contradictory 
accounts  received  from  the  adventurers.  While 
fome  maintained  the  pofhbility,  fome  the  proba- 
bility, and  others  afTerted  the  certainty  of  the  paf- 
fage  ;  the  accounts  they  gave,  inftead  of  clearing 
up  the  point,  involved  it  in  ftill  greater  darknefs. 
Indeed,  thefe  accounts  are  fo  full  of  obfcurity  and 
confufion,  they  are  filent  upon  fo  many  important 
circumftances,  and  they  difplay  fuch  vifible  marks 
of  ignorance  and  want  of  veracity,  that  however 
impatient  we  may  be  of  determining  the  queftion, 
it  is  impoffible  to  build  any  thing  like  a  folid 
judgment  upon   teftimonies    fo   fufpicious.      At 

length, 
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length,  the  famous  expedition  of  1746  threw  fome  BOOK, 
kind  of  light  upon  a  point  which  had  remained    XV11- 
enveloped  in  darknefs  for  two  centuries  paft.  But 
upon  what  grounds  have  the  later  navigators  en- 
tertained better  hopes?  What  are  the  experiments 
on  which  they  found  their  conjectures  ? 

Let  us  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  ar- 
guments. There  are  three  facts  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  which  henceforward  muff,  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  firfl  is,  that  the  tides  come  from 
the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend  more  or  lefs  into 
the  other  feas,  in  proportion  as  their  channels 
communicate  with  the  great  refervoir  by  larger  or 
fmaller  openings ;  from  whence  it  follows  that 
this  periodical  motion  either  doth  not  exift,  or  is 
fcarce  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
Baltic,  and  other  gulphs  of  the  fame  nature.  A 
fecond  matter  of  fact  is,  that  the  tides  are  much 
later  and  much  weaker  in  places  more  remote 
from  the  ocean,  than  in  thofe  which  are  nearer  to 
it.  The  third  fact  is,  that  violent  winds,  which 
blow  in  a  direction  with  the  tides,  make  them 
rife  above  their  ordinary  boundaries  ;  and  that 
thofe  which  blow  in  a  contrary  direction  retard 
their  motion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  diminifh 
their  fwell. 

From  thefe  principles  it  is  raoft  certain,  that  if 
Hudfon's  Bay  were  no  more  than  a  gulph  inclofed 
between  two  continents,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion but  with  the  Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it  would 
be  very  inconfiderable;  they  would  be  weaker  in 
proportion  as  they  were  further  removed  from  the 
fource,  and  would  be  much  lefs  (trong  wherever 
they  ran  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  wind.  But 
it  is  proved  by  obfervations  made  with  the  greateft: 
fkill  and  preciiion,  that  the  tides  are  very  high 
throughout  the  whole  bay.    It  is  certain  that  they 

arc 
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BOOK  are  higher  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bay  than 
even  in  the  ftreight  itfelf,  or  at  lead  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it.  It  is  proved  that  even  this  height 
increafes  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  a  corner 
oppofite  to  the  ftreight;  is  is,  therefore,  certain, 
that  Hudfon's  Bay  has  a  communication  with  the 
ocean,  befide  that  which  has  been  already  found 
out. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefe 
very  ilriking  facts,  by  fuppofing  a  communica- 
tion of  Hudfon's  with  Baffin's  Bay,  or  with  Davis's 
Streights,  are  evidently  in  an  error.  They  would 
not  fcruple  to  reject  this  opinion,  for  which,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  real  foundation,  if  they  only  con- 
iidered  that  the  tides  are  much  lower  in  Davis's 
Streights,  and  in  Baffin's  Bay,  than  in  Hudfon's. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Hudfon's  Bay  can  come  nei- 
ther from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any  other 
northern  fea,  in  which  they  are  conftantly  much 
weaker,  it  follows  that  they  mud  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  South  Sea.  And  this  is  ftill  further  ap- 
parent from  another  leading  fact,  which  is,  that 
the  higheft  tides  ever  obferved  upon  thefe  coafts 
are  always  occafioned  by  the  north-weft  winds, 
which  blow  directly  agamft  the  mouth  of  the 
ftreight. 

Having  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  na- 
ture of.  the  fubject  will  permit,  the  exiftence  of 
this  palfage  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  wifhed-for,  the 
next  point  is,  to  find  out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it 
is  to  be  expected.  From  coniidering  every  cir- 
cumftance,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  the  at- 
tempts, which  have  been  hitherto  made  without 
either  choice  or  method,  ought  to  be  directed  to- 
wards Welcome  Bay,  on  the  weftern  coaft.  Firft, 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  to  be  feen  there  at  the 
depth  of  about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  evident 

fign 
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fign  that  the  water  comes  from  fome  ocean,  as  fuch  book 
a  tranfparency  could  not  exift  in  waters  discharged  XViI 
from  rivers,  or  in  melted  fnow  or  rain.  Secondly, 
the  currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice, 
while  all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it ; 
and  their  violence  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by 
fuppofing  them  to  come  from  fome  weftern  fea. 
Laftly,  the  whales,  which  towards  the  latter  end  of 
autumn  always  go  in  fearch  of  the  warmeft  cli- 
mates, are  found  in  great  abundance  in  thefe  parts 
towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  which  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  there  is  an  outlet  for  them 
from  thence  to  the  South  Seas,  not  to  the  northern 
ocean. 

It  is  probable  that  the  paflage  is  very  fhort. 
All  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  on  the  weft- 
ern coaft  of  Hudfon's  Bay  are  fmall  and  flow, 
which  feems  to  prove  that  they  do  not  come  from 
any  diftance ;  and  that  confequently  the  lands 
which  feparate  the  two  feas  are  of  a  fmall  extent. 
This  argument  is  ftrengthened  by  the  height  and 
regularity  of  the  tides.  Wherever  there  is  no  other 
difference  between  the  times  of  the  ebb  and  flow, 
but  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  retarded  pro- 
greflion  of  the  moon  in  her  return  to  the  meri- 
dian, it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  ocean  from  whence 
thole  tides  come  is  very  near.  If  the  paftage  be 
fhort,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every  thing 
feems  to  promife,  we  may  alfo  prefume  that  it  is 
not  very  difficult.  The  rapidity  of  the  currents 
obfervable  in  thefe  latitudes,  which  prevents  any 
flakes  of  ice  from  continuing  there,  cannot  but 
give  fome  weight  to  this  conjecture. 

The  difcovery  that  (till  remains  to  be  made  is 
of  fo  much  importance  and  utility,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  neglect  the  purfuit  of  it.  It  is  con- 
fident with  the  interefl,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of 

Great 
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BOOK  Great  Britain,  that  thefe  attempts  mould  be  pur- 
v  y '**•  fued,  either  till  they  fucceed,  or  till  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  fuccecding  fhall  be  demonftratcd.  The  re- 
folution  which  they  have  taken  in  1745,  of  pro- 
mifing  a  confiderable  reward  to  the  navigators 
who  fhould  fucceed  in  this  great  objecl,  difplays 
their  wifdom  even  in  their  generofity  :  but  is  not 
ftill  fufficient  to  attain  the  end  that  is  propofed. 
The  miniftry  of  England  muft  know,  that  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  will  not  fucceed,  till  the  trade 
of  Hudfon's  Bay  be  entirely  laid  open.  It  ought 
to  be  made  free  on  every  account,  and  particu- 
larly, becaufe  the  term  of  the  grant  given  by 
Charles  II.  has  been  expired  for  a  long  time,  and 
hath  never  been  legally  prolonged.  The  com- 
pany in  whofe  hands  the  trade  is,  iince  the  year 
1670,  not  fatisfied  with  neglecting  the  obje£t  of 
their  inftitution,  by  taking  no  fteps  towards  the 
difcovery  of  a  North-well:  paflage,  have  even 
exerted  their  utinoft  efforts  to  thwart  the  defigns 
of  thofe  who,  either  from  love  of  glory  or  from 
other  motives,  have  been  impelled  to  this  under- 
taking, Nothing  can  alter  that  fpirit  of  iniquity 
which  conftitutes  the  effence  of  monopoly. 
Hath  the  Perhaps,  we  mould  however  confine  ourfelves 
FomHud~r'kie^y  t0  tne  Northern  feas,  in  order  to  difcover 
fon's  Eay    this   long-wifhed-for   paflage.     About   two    cen- 

indks£eiituries  a£°>  a  rePort  was  fpread  that  there  exifted 
properly  one  fomewhere  eife,  which  was  fometimes  de- 
feased fcribed  under  the  name  of  Anian.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
paifage  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
who  got  there  only  by  the  Streights  of  Magellan, 
which  were  dreaded  on  account  of  the  frequent 
fhipwreeks  that  happened  there,  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  this  popular  opinion.  They  fitted  out  five 
expeditions,  as  expenfive  as  they  were  ufelefs  \  and 

the 
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the  refult  of  which  was,  that  Europe  was  unde-  BOOK 
ceived    with    refpedt.    to    this    fabulous    account,  ^^ 
which  the  Spaniards  themfelves  were  accufed  of 
having  propagated,  in  order  to  divert  other  na- 
tions from  the  defign  of  iceking  apaflage  towards 
the  North. 

This  (fate  of  inaction  did  not,  it  is  faid,  laft 
long.  The  court  of  Madrid  being  informed  that 
New  England  was  preparing,  in  1636,  a  new 
expedition,  to  difcover  a  pafTage  through  the 
Frozen  Sea,  likewife  ordered  one  to  be  fitted  out 
at  Peru,  in  order  to  meet  thefe  navigators.  Ad- 
miral Fuentes,  who  was  intruded  with  this  ex* 
pedition.  fet  out  from  Callao,  with  four  fhips, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1640.  He  ra- 
pidly overcame  all  the  obitacles  which  nature 
oppofed  to  his  operations,  and  arrived  himfelf  in 
Hudfon's  Bay,  while  his  lieutenants  penetrated 
into  Davis's  Streights,  and  into  the  fea  of  Tar* 
tary,  at  the  extremity  of  Afia.  After  the  difco- 
very  of  thefe  three  paflages,  the  {"mail  fleet  very 
happily  regained  the  South  Sea,  from  whence  it 
had  fet  out.  It  hath  been  pretended  that  the 
council  in  India,  had  myllerioufly  concealed  the 
knowledge  of  this  event  from  the  nations,  and  that 
they  had  fupprefled,  with  the  greateft  care,  all 
the  accounts  which  might  one  day  revive  the 
memory  of  it.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  turn, 
affirm,  that  the  expedition  of  Fuentes,  and  the 
difcovery,  are  both  equally  chimerical ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  entirely  in  the 
right. 

It  is  very  poffible  that  the  writings  recently 
publiihed  upon  this  fubject,  have  excited  a 
laudable  curiofity.  The  government  of  Mexico, 
animated  with  the  fame  fpirit  which  begins  to 
ftimulate  the  mother-country,  difpatched,  on  the 

13th 
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BOOK  13th  of  June  1773,  a  frigate,  deftined  to  recon- 
i^iiljno^tre  America  at  the  highert  degree  of  latitude 
poilible.  The  perfons  on  board  this  fhip  per- 
ceived the  coaft  at  40,  49,  and  even  at  55  de- 
grees 43  minutes ;  precilely  at  the  fame  place 
where  Captain  Tichivikow  had  difcovered  it 
upon  his  firfl  expedition  from  Kamtfchatka.  The 
fhip  entered  into  the  port  of  Saint  Bias,  to  take 
in  frefh  provifions,  and  then  recommenced  it's 
cruifes.  It  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
defire  of  gaining  information  with  refpect  to  the 
North-weft  Paflage,  was  the  principal  defign  of 
all  thefe  labours. 

After  fo  many  fruitlefs  attempts,  if  fome  na- 
vigator fhould  appear,  whofe  ftrong  mind  rifes 
fuperior  to  every  fenfe  of  danger ;  who  fears  not 
to  encounter  the  greateft  and  mod  various  hard- 
fhips,  and  whofe  patience  cannot  be  exhaufted 
by  the  duration  of  them  :  if  fuch  a  one  fhould  be 
animated  with  the  fenfe  of  glory,  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  makes  men  regardlefs  of  life,  and 
excites  them  to  great  undertakings  :  if  he  fhould 
be  a  well-informed  man,  fo  as  to  underftand  what 
he  fees,  and  a  man  of  veracity,  fo  as  relate  no- 
thing but  what  he  hath  feen  ;  his  refearches  will, 
perhaps,  be  crowned  with  better  fuccefs. 

This  extraordinary  man  hath  appeared  in  the 
perfon  of  Captain  Cook  :  that  navigator,  who  is 
fo  much  beyond  all  his  competitors,  is  gone  for 
Otaheite.  From  thence  he  is  to  proceed  to  the 
North  of  California,  there  to  feek  for  the  North- 
well  paflage.  He  will  have,  for  the  purpofe  of 
effecting  this  difcovery,  many  advantages  denied 
to  thofe  navigators  who  have  gone  by  the  way  of 
Hudfon's  Bay,  or  of  the  neighbouring  latitudes. 
If  this  celebrated  paffage  mould  ftill  remain  con- 
cealed, though  it  be  fought  for  with  all  his  reso- 
lution 
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lution  and  fkill,  it  mull  be  concluded,  either  that  BOOK. 
it  doth  not  exiit,  or  that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  VJ™^~> 
difcover  it. 

But  how  inconceivable  is  the  viciflitude  of  all 
human  affairs ;  how  perpetual  the  fway  of  def- 
tiny,  which  thwarts  or  favours,  retards  or  ac- 
celerates, Hops  or  lufpends  our  enterprifes ! 
Cook,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  the  ge- 
nius and  intrepidity  neceffary  for  extraordinary 
acVions ;  whom  a  generous  and  enlightened  na- 
tion had  provided  with  all  the  means  that  can 
infure  fuccefs  ;  whofe  fhip,  a  young  monarch, 
convinced  undoubtedly  that  virtue  attends  upon 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  had  given  orders  to 
refpect,  and  to  afrift  during  the  courfe  of  hofti- 
lities,  as  in  time  of  full  peace  ;  Cook,  who  had 
failed  over  an  immenfe  extent  of  fpace,  and 
whofe  labours  were  now  drawing  near  to  an  end, 
lofes  his  life  by  the  hands  of  a  favage.  The  man 
whofe  remains  fhould  have  been  depofited  by  the 
fide  of  kings,  is  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in 
an  ifland  almoft  unknown. 

Should  his  fucceflbr  Captain  Clerke,  who 
purfues  his  projects,  at  length  difcover  this  paf- 
iage,  which  hath  been  fo  obftinately  fought  for, 
and  fhould  it  prove  eafy  to  fail  through  it,  the 
connections  between  Europe  and  the  Eafl  and 
Weft  Indies  will  become  more  animated,  more 
conftant,  and  more  confiderable.  Both  the 
Streights  of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn  will  be 
entirely  deferted,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
much  lefs  frequented. 

These  revolutions,  which  may  affect  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  in  fo  palpable  a  manner,  will  never 
change  the  deftiny  of  Canada,  conquered  from 
France  in  1760. 

This 
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BOOK  This  colony  was  divided  during  the  fpace  of 
vJ^™^four  years  into  three  military  governments. 
State  of  Civil  and  criminal  caufes  were  tried  at  Quebec 
Canada  and  at  Trois  Rivieres,  by  the  officers  or"  the  army ; 
hath  been  wn^e  at  Montreal,  thefe  nice  and  important 
under  the  functions  were  intruded  to  the  citizens.  They 
dominion  were  ^q^  equally  ignorant  of  the  laws  :  and  the 
Britain,  commandant  of  each  diftrict,  to  whom  an  ap- 
peal lay  from  their  fentences,  was  not  better  in- 
formed. 

Anew  fy  item  was  eflablifhed  in  the  year  1764. 
Canada  was  difmembered  of  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor, which  was  united  to  Newfoundland  ;  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  of  all  the  fpace  to  the  fouth  of 
the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  which  was  ad- 
ded to  New  York  ;  and  of  the  immenfe  territory 
to  the  weft  of  Fort  Golette,  and  of  the  LakeNif- 
fiping,  which  was  put  under  no  government.  The 
remainder,  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  was  fubjecT  to  one  governor. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  colony  was  put  under 
the  laws  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  ;  but  this 
innovation  was  hardly  perceived,  becauie  it  fcarcc 
interefted  any  but  the  conquerors,  who  were  in 
pofleflion  of  all  the  maritime  trade. 

Greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  code  of  criminal  laws  adopted  in 
England.  This  was  one  of  the  mod  valuable 
prefents  Canada  could  poffibly  receive. 

Before  that  time,  a  culprit,  whether  guilty 
or  only  fufpected,  was  immediately  feized,  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  queftioned,  without  being  made 
acquainted  either  with  his  crime  or  with  his  ac- 
cufer,  and  without  being  allowed  the  liberty  of 
feeing  either  his  relations  or  friends,  or  of  ap- 
plying to  coun&J*  He  was  made  to  fwear,  that 
he  would  tell  the  truth,  that  is  to  fay,  accufe 

himfelf  j 
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himfeif;  and  to  complete  thefe  abfurdities,  his  B  o  o  K 
teftimony  was  difregarded.  t  ^v^- 

Attempts  were  then  made  to  embarrafs  him 
with  captious  queftions,  which  an  impudent  and 
guilty  perfon  could  more  readily  anfwer,  than  an 
innocent  man  in  confufion.  One  might  have 
faid,  that  the  function  of  a  judge  was  nothing 
more  than  the  fubtle  art  of  finding  out  culprits. 
The  prifoner  was  not  confronted  with  thofe  who 
depofed  againft  him,  till  the  inflant  before  the 
judge  pronounced  either  his  releafe,  or  a  delay 
of  paffing  fentence,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
more  ample  information,  or  the  punifhment  of 
torture  or  death.  In  cafe  of  releafe,  the  inno- 
cent man  obtained  no  indemnity ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fentence  of  death  was  always 
followed  by  confifcation  :  for  fuch,  in  abridgment, 
is  the  mode  of  criminal  procefs  in  France.  The 
Canadians  foon  underftood,  and  fenfibly  felt  the 
value  of  a  legiflation,  which  removed  all  thefe 
evils. 

The  civil  code  of  Great  Britain  did  not  give 
equal  fatisfacYion.  It's  flatutes  were  complicated, 
obfeure,  and  numerous ;  they  were  written  in  a 
language  which  was  not  then  familiar  to  the  con- 
quered people.  Independent  of  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  the  Canadians  had  lived  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  under  another  kind  of  adminiftration, 
which  they  were  attached  to  by  birth,  by  educa- 
tion, by  cuftom,  and,  perhaps  alfo,  by  a  kind  of 
national  pride.  They  could  not  therefore  but 
experience  great  uneafinefs  at  feeing  a  change  in 
the  rule  of  their  duties,  and  in  the  bafis  of  their 
property.  If  difcontent  was  not  carried  fo  far  as 
to  difturb  public  tranquillity,  it  was  becaufe  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region  had  not  yet  loft  that 
fpirit  of  blind  obedience  which  had   fo  long  di* 

Vol.  V.  C  c  reeled 
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BOO  K  reeled  all  their  actions :  it   is  becaufe  the  admi- 

xvn-    niftrators  and  magiftrates  who  had  been  given  to 

"        them,  were   conitantly  deviating  from   their  in- 

ftruclions,  In  order  to  come  as  near  as  poflible 

to  the  cuitoms  and    maxims  which  they   found 

eftablifhcd. 

The  parliament  was  aware  that  this  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  lading.  They  fettled,  that, 
on  the  firft  of  May  1775,  Canada  mould  recover 
it's  firft  limits :  that  it  mould  be  governed  by  it's 
former  jurifprudence,  and  by  the  criminal  and 
maritime  laws  of  England  :  that  the  free  exercife 
of  the  Catholic  religion  mould  be  allowed  ;  and 
that  this  kind  of  worfhip  fhould  never  be  an  ob- 
fiacle  to  any  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  :  that 
ecclefiaftical  tithes,  and  the  feudal  obligations, 
which  had  been  fo  fortunately  difufed  fince  the 
time  of  the  conqueft,  fhould  recover  their  former 
influence.  A  council,  appointed  by  the  king, 
might  annul  thefe  arrangements,  and  exercife 
every  kind  of  power,  except  that  of  levying  taxes. 
This  council  was  to  confifl  of  twenty-three  per- 
fons,  promifcuoufly  chofen  from  among  the  two 
nations,  and  fubjecled  only  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance. 

This  ariftocracy,  which  was  very  variable, 
and  entirely  of  a  new  call,  was  generally  difliked. 
The  ancient  fubjecls  of  Great  Britain  lately  fet- 
tled in  this  new  polfemon,  were  exceedingly  dif- 
fatisfted  at  having  part  of  their  rights  taken  from 
them.  The  Canadians,  who  began  to  know  the 
value  of  liberty,  and  who  had  been  flattered  with 
the  hopes  of  being  under  the  Englifh  government, 
found  themfelves,  with  grief,  deceived  in  their 
expectations.  It  is  probable  that  the  court  of 
London  itfelf  had  not  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  this  ineafure.  This  kind  of  arrangement  had 
1  been 
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been  fuggefted  to  the  government,  by  the  difcon-  BOOK. 
tent  which  was  already  known  to  prevail  in  molt  t  xvn« 
of  their  provinces   of  the  New  World.     It  may 
be  prefumed  that  they  will  retract  when  circum- 
ftances  and  policy  will  admit  of  it. 

But  yet  what  became  of  Canada  during  the 
courfe  of  thofe  too  rapid  revolutions  that  have 
happened  in  the  government  ? 

It's  population,  which  the  events  of  war  had 
feverely  decreafed,  hath  arifcn  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  fouls,  in  the  fpace  of  fixteen 
years.  The  province  hath  not  been  indebted  to 
new  colonilts  for  this  increafe.  There  has  fcarce 
arrived  a  fufficient  number  of  Englifhmen,  to  re- 
place one  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  French- 
men who  had  quitted  it  at  the  conqueft.  This 
fortunate  event  hath  alone  been  produced  by 
peace,  by  eafy  circumftances,  and  by  a  multipli- 
cation of  ufeful  labours. 

The  firft  years  of  tranquillity  have  ferved  to 
extricate  the  colony  from  that  kind  of  chaos  into 
which  it  had  been  plunged  by  a  deftru&ive  and 
unfortunate  war.  Thefe  events  have  foon  been 
iucceeded  by  improvements. 

Stockings,  lace,  coarfe  linens,  and  common 
Huffs,  had  for  a  long  time  been  manufactured  at 
Canada.  Thefe  manufactures  have  been  extend- 
ed but  not  improved.  The  two  latter  mull  re- 
main in  this  ftate  of  degradation,  till  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  women,  who  are  alone 
employed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  others  more 
fuitable  to  their  fex. 

The  beaver  and  fur  trade  hath  not  diminished, 
as  it  was  apprehended.  It  hath  even  rather  in- 
creafed,  becaufe  the  Canadians,  more  active  than 
their  neighbours,  and  better  fkilled  in  treating 
with  the  favages,  have  fucceeded  in  reftraining 
C  c  2  the 
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BOO  Kthc  intercourfe  between  Hudfon's  Bay  and  New 
liMfljYork.     Befides,  the  value   of  the  furs  is  dou- 
bled  in  .Europe,  while   the  price  of  the  articles 
which  are  given  in  exchange  is  but  a  little   en- 
hanced. 

Though  the  feas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canada  abound  in  fifli,  the  Canadians  have  fel- 
dom  frequented  them.  The  natural  obftacles 
which  render  them  averfe  from  navigation,  alfo 
difguft  them  of  fifhing.  The  cod  fimery,  how- 
ever, formerly  attempted  at  Gafpe  and  at  Mont 
Louis ;  that  of  the  falmon  and  of  the  feal,  efta- 
blifhed  upon  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  have  made 
fome  progrefs,  fince  the  conqueft.  The  whale 
fifhery  hath  even  been  attempted,  but  not  with 
fufficient  fuccefs  to  be  continued.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly be  revived,  when  an  increafe  of  failors,  and 
of  knowledge,  and  perhaps  when  gratuities,  pro- 
perly bellowed,  fhall  have  levelled  every  diffi- 
culty. 

The  cattle  have  increafed,  and  yet  there  is  no 
meat  falted,  except  for  the  internal  confumption, 
and  for  the  exterior  navigation  of  the  colony. 
Some  of  thefe  fait  provifions  will  foon  be  fent  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  fame  manner  as  horfes 
now  are ;  which,  though  fmall,  are  indefatiga- 
ble. 

The  culture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  hath 
vifibly  increafed.  That  of  corn  hath  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  colony.  In  1770, 
it  began  to  furnifh  flour  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
feeds  to  Italy,  to  Portugal,  to  Spain,  and  even  to 
England  \  and  this  exportation  increafes  conti- 
nually. 

In  1769,  the  productions  fold  to  foreigners 
amounted   to  4,077,602  livres  7  fols  8  deniers  *. 

*  About  169,9001,  2s.  4d. 

z  They 
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They  were  carried  off  by  about  feventy  veffels  BOOK, 
from  Old,  or  New  England  ;  fevcral  of  which  t  ^y^1- 
came  with  their  ballad  only.  The  others 
brought  to  the  colony,  rum,  molaffes,  coffee, 
and  fugar,  from  the  Weft  Indies ;  fait,  oil,  wine, 
and  brandy,  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal ; 
and  (tuffs,  linens,  and  houfehold  furniture  from 
the  mother-country.  Canada  is  properly  in 
poffeflion  of  no  other  (hips  except  thole  which 
are  neceffary  for  the  internal  confumption ;  a 
dozen  of  fmall  veffels,  which  are  employed  in  the 
feal  fiihery ;  and  five  or  fix,  which  are  font  to  the 
Antilles.  The  conftrucYion  of  veffels,  far  from 
having  been  more  frequent,  hath  diminifhed  fince 
the  conqueft ;  and  it  is  to  the  dearnefs  of  labour, 
in  which  more  hands  are  employed,  that  this 
change,  which  it  was  not  natural  to  expect,  muft 
be  attributed. 

This  inconvenience  hath  not  prevented  the 
colony  from  becoming  richer  than  it  was  under 
another  dominion.  It's  debts  have  been  entirely 
paid,  fince  the  year  1772,  and  it  hath  no  paper 
currency.  It's  fpecie  increafes  daily,  both  by  the 
multiplication  of  it's  commodities,  and  by  the 
expences  of  government.  Befides  what  Great 
Britain  hath  expended  for  the  troops,  the  civil 
adminiflration  of  Canada  cofts  the  country  an- 
nually 625,000  livres*,  while  it  receives  only 
225,000  livres  f  from  the  duties  which  it  hath 
impofed,  in  1765,  1772,  and  1773,  on  the  wines, 
brandy,  rum,  molaffes,  glafs,  and  colours. 

The  extent  of  Canada,  the  fertility  of  it's  foil, 
the  falubrity  of  it's  climate,  fhould  feem  to  in- 
vite it  to  a  great  degree  of  profperity  j  but  this  is 
impeded  by  powerful  obftacles.     This  region  hath 

*  26,0411.  13s.  ^d.  'f-  9,3751. 

only 
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BOO  Konly  one  river  for  it's  exports  and  imports,  and 
?_Vlf'  ,even  this  is  blocked  up  by  ice,  fo  as  not  to  be 
navigable  during  fix  months  ;  while  heavy  fogs 
render  the  navigation  of  it  flow  and  evident 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  year.  Hence  it  will 
happen,  that  the  other  northern  colonies  which 
have  the  fame  productions  as  this  colony,  and 
have  not  fimilar  obftacles  to  furmount,  will  al- 
ways have  a  decided  advantage  over  it,  for  the 
large  filheries,  and  for  the  navigation  to  the  Weft 
Indies  and  to  Europe.  In  this  refpect  the  ifland  of 
St.  John  is  more  fortunately  circumftanced. 

V/hat  is         When  the  Englilh  took  poflfeflion  of  the  ifland 

iheXndf  of  St-  John>  fltuated  on  the  Gulph  of  St.  Law- 
of St.john,  rence,  they  had   the  bad  policy  to   expel  from 
?^M.ag^a"  thence   more  than    three  thoufand  Frenchmen, 
ofCape     who    had  lately  formed   fettlements   there.     No 
Breton,      fooner  had  the  property  of  the  ifland  been  infured 
have  been  to  tne  conqueror   by  treaties,    than  the  Earl  of 
fubje&to    Egmont  was  defirous  of  becoming   mailer  of  it. 
thefintifh  jje   engaged   to  furnifh  twelve   hundred  armed 
ment  ?       men  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  provided  he 
were  permitted  to  cede,  on   the  fame  conditions, 
and  in  meine  fee,  fome  confiderable  portions  of 
his   territory.     Thefe  offers   were    agreeable    to 
the    court  of  London,  but    by  a  law  which   was 
made  at  the  memorable  period  of  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  the  granting  of  the  domains  of  the 
crown  upon  the  ftipulation  of  a  military  fervice, 
or  of    a  feudal  homage,    had   been   forbidden. 
The  lawyers  determined,  that    this  ftatute  affect- 
ed the   New,    as  well  as  the  Old  World,    and 
this  decifion   fuggefted  other  ideas    to  govern- 
ment. 

The  long  and  cruel  dorm  by  which  the  globe 
had  been  agitated  was  appeafed.  Molt  of  the 
officers  who  had  fealed  the  triumphs  of  England 

with 
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with  their  blood,  were  unemployed  and  without  B  00  K 
fubfiftence.  It  was  imagined  to  divide  the  foil  XV11- 
of  St.  John  among  them,  upon  condition  that 
alter  ten  years  of  free  enjoyment,  they  fhould 
annually  pay  to  the  treafury,  as  they  do  in  mod 
of  the  provinces  of  the  continent  of  America,  2 
livres  10  fols  7  deniers  and  a  half  *  for  every  hun- 
dred acres  they  mould  poffefs.  Very  few  of  thele 
new  proprietors  intended  to  fettle  in  thefe  diftant 
regions  ;  very  few  of  them  were  able  to  furnifh  the 
funis  necetlary  for  clearing  a  portion  of  land  of 
any  extent.  Moft  of  them  ceded  their  rights,  for 
a  greater  or  lefs  time,  and  for  a  rent  more  or  lefs 
moderate,  to  fome  Irifhmen,  and  efpecially  to 
fome  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  number  of  co- 
lonifts  doth  not  yet  amount  to  twelve  hundred  ; 
who  are  employed  in  the  cod  fifhery,  and  in  cul- 
tures of  different  kinds.  They  have  no  inter- 
courfe  with  Europe,  but  trade  only  with  Quebec 
and  with  Halifax. 

Till  1772,  St.  John  depended  upon  Nova 
Scotia.  At  this  period  it  formed  a  feparate  (late. 
It  obtained  a  governor,  a  council,  an  aflembly,  a 
cuftom-houfe,  and  an  admiralty.  Port  la  Joie, 
which  is  now  called  Charlotte  Town,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  colony. 

An  illand  of  fo  fmall  an  extent  fcarce  ap- 
peared worthy  of  the  importance  it  acquired  by 
favours  which  we  cannot  account  for.  In  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  reality  to  this  fettlement,  the 
illands  of  Magdalen,  inhabited  by  a  few  perfons 
employed  in  the  cod  fifhery,  and  in  catching  fea* 
cows,  were  annexed  to  it ,  as  was  alfo  Cape  Bre- 
ton, which  was  formerly  famous,  but  which  hath 
loft  it's  importance  by  it's  change  of  government. 

*  About  as.  id.  farthing. 

Louif- 
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BOOK  Louifbourg,  the  tertor  of  Englifh  America  not 
x^n-  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  no  more  than  a  heap  of 
m>r^J  ruins.  The  four  thoufand  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  difperfed  after  the  conqueft,  by  an  unjuft 
and  ill-judged  miitruft,  have  only  been  replaced 
by  five  or  fix  hundred  men,  who  are  more  engaged 
in  fmuggling  than  in  fKhing.  Even  the  coal- 
mines have  no  longer  been  attended  to. 

These  mines  are  very  abundant  at  Cape  Bre* 
ton,  are  eafily  worked,  and  are  in  fome  meafure 
inexhauftible.  Under  the  former  poffefTors  a 
great  confufion  prevailed  in  them,  which  the  new 
government  have  wifhed  to  prevent,  by  referving 
the  property  to  themfelves,  in  order  to  cede  it 
only  to  thole  who  mould  have  fufficient  means  to 
render  it  ufeful.  Thofe  who  will  engage  in  this 
undertaking,  with  the  funds  requifite,  will  find 
an  advantageous  mart  in  all  the  weftern  iflands 
of  America,  and  even  upon  the  coafts,  and  in 
the  ports  of  the  northern  continent,  where  the 
dearnefs  of  wood  is  already  experienced,  and 
where  it  will  be  ftill  more  fenfibly  felt  every  day. 
This  fpecies  of  induftry  would  form  a  trade  to 
the  colony,  which  would  be  ever  increafing ; 
and  it  would  even  extend  it's  fiflieries,  but  not  to 
that  degree  as  ever  to  render  them  equal  to  thofe 
of  Newfoundland. 
Defcrip-  This  ifland,  fituated  between  46  and  52  de«? 
theN?  d  Srees  °f  north  latitude,  is  feparated  from  the 
of  New-  coaft  of  Labrador  only  by  a  channel  of  moderate 
foundiand.  breadth,  known  by  the  name  of  Belleifle  Streights. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  fornething  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  We 
can  only  fpeak  by  conjecture  of  the  inland  parts 
pf  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  fucceed- 
*mg  in  the  attempt.     The  little  that  is  known  of 

it, 
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it,  is,  that  it  is  full  of  very  fteep  rocks,  mountains  BOOK 
covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fome  very  narrow  vJ^iI- 
and  fandy  valleys.  Thefe  inaccerTible  places  are 
flocked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with  the  greater 
eafe,  on  account  of  the  fecurity  of  their  fituation. 
No  favages  have  ever  been  feen  there  except  fome 
Efquimaux,  who  come  over  from  the  continent 
in  the  hunting  feafon.  The  coa(t  abounds  with 
creeks,  roads,  and  harbours ;  is  fometimes  co- 
vered with  mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall 
pebbles,  which  feem  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
there  by  defign,  for  the  purpofe  of  drying  the  flfh 
caught  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  all  the  open 
places,  where  the  flat  (tones  reflecl:  the  fun's  rays, 
the  heat  is  excefiive.  The  reft  of  the  country  is 
entirely  cold;  lefs  fo,  however,  from  it's  fitua- 
tion, than  from  the  heights,  the  forefts,  the 
winds,  and  above  all  the  vaft  mountains  of  ice 
which  come  out  of  the  Northern  feas,  and  fix  on 
thefe  coafts.  The  fky  towards  the  northern  and 
weftern  parts  is  conftantly  ferene,  but  is  much 
lefs  fo  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth,  both  of  thefe 
points  being  too  near  the  great  bank,  which  is 
enveloped  in  a  perpetual  fog. 

Newfoundland  was  difcovered  in  1497,  by  At  what 
John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  ;  but  this  difcovery  was  Pe"°d» 

riAV  ri_-  J  .  and  in 

not  purfued.     At  the  return  or  this  great  naviga-  what  man- 
tor,  England  was  too  much  taken  up  with  it's  "er>  !*• 
difputes  with  Scotland,  to  give  any  ferious  atten-  ^French 
tion  to  fuch  diftant  interefts.  have  fet- 

Thirty   years   afterwards,    Henry  VIII.   fent^/f^nd- 
two  (hips  to  take  a  more  particular  furvey  of  the  land, 
ifland,  which   had  as  yet   been   only  perceived. 
One  of  thefe  fhips  was   loft  upon  thofe  favage 
coafts,  and  the  other  returned  to  England  with- 
out having  acquired  any  information. 

Another 
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book  Another  voyage,  undertaken  in  1536,  was 
XTil.  more  fuccefsful.  The  adventurers,  who  had  un- 
dertaken it  with  the  afliftance  of  government,  in- 
formed their  country,  that  a  great  quantity  of  cod- 
fiih  might  be  caught  at  Newfoundland.  This  in- 
formation was  not  entirely  ufelefs :  and  foon  after, 
fome  fmall  veffels  were  lent  from  England  in  the 
fpring,  which  returned  in  autumn  with  their 
whole  freight  of  fifh,  both  fait  and  dried. 

At  firft ,  the  territory  which  was  requifite  to 
prepare  the  cod-fifh  belonged  to  the  firft  perfon 
who  feized  upon  it.  This  cuftom  proved  a  perpe- 
tual fource  of  difcord.  Sir  Thomas  Hampfhire, 
who  was  lent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1582  into 
thefe  latitudes,  with  five  fhips,  was  authorized 
to  fecure  to  every  fiflierman  the  property  of  that 
portion  of  the  coafl:  which  he  chofe. 

This  new  arrangement  multiplied  the  expe- 
ditions to  Newfoundland  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
in  1 61 5  two  hundred  and  fifty  Englifh  veffels 
were  feen  upon  thofe  coalts,  the  lading  of  which 
amounted  in  all  to  fifteen  thoufand  tons.  All 
thefe  veffels  had  failed  from  Europe.  It  was  not 
till  fome  years  after  that  fixed  habitations  were 
formed  there,  which  gradually  occupied,  on  the 
eaftern  coafl:,  the  fpace  that  extends  from  Con- 
ception Bay  to  Cape  Ras.  Thofe  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  fifhery  being  forced,  both  from  the 
nature  of  their  employment  and  that  of  the  foil, 
to  live  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  opened 
paths  of  communication  through  the  woods. 
Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  St.  John's, 
where,  in  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  between 
two  mountains  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  each 
other,  they  met  with  privateers  from  the  mother- 
country,  who  fupplied  them  with  every  neceffary 

article^ 
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article,   in   exchange   for   the  produce   of  their  book 
iifhery. 

The  French  had  turned  their  views  towards 
Newfoundland,  before  this  profperity  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  trade.  They  pretend  even  that  they  have 
frequented  the  coafts  of  this  ifland  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixteenth  century.  This  period 
may  be  too  remote  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
frequented  them  before  the  year  1634,  when  they 
obtained,  according  to  the  account  of  their  rivals, 
from  Charles  I.  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  thefe  la- 
titudes, on  the  condition  of  paying  him  a  duty  of 
five  per  cent.  But  this  tribute,  which  was  equally 
burthenfome  and  humiliating,  was  foon  after 
taken  off. 

However  this  fact  may  be,  the  truth  of  which 
is  not  ascertained  by  any  record,  it  is  proved, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  French  went  annually  to  Newfound- 
land. They  did  not,  it  is  true,  fifh  on  the  weft- 
em  coaft  of  the  ifland,  though,  as  it  made  part 
of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  underftood 
to  belong  to  them,  but  they  frequented  in  great 
numbers  the  northern  part,  which  they  had  cal- 
led Le  Petit  Nord.  Some  of  them  had  even 
fixed  upon  the  fouthern  part,  where  they  had 
formed  a  kind  of  town  upon  the  Bay  of  Placentia, 
which  united  all  the  conveniences  that  could  be 
wifhed  for  to  obtain  a  fuccefsful  fifhery. 

Among  all  the  Settlements  with  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  covered  the  New  World,  there  is 
none  of  the  nature  of  that  of  Newfoundland.  The 
others  have  generally  been  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
firft  colonifts  they  have  received,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  their  fucceflbrs ;  this  climate,  of  itfelf, 
hath  not  deftroyed  one  Single  perfon ;  it  hath  even 
teftored  ftrength  to  fome  of  thofe  whofe  health  had 

been 
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E  o  o  Kbeen  affected  by  lcfs  wholefome  climates.  The 
vJ^11-  other  colonies  have  exhibited  a  feries  of  injuftice, 
oppreflion,  and  carnage,  which  will  for  ever  be 
holden  in  deteftation.  Newfoundland  alone  hath 
not  offended  againfl  humanity,  nor  injured  the 
rights  of  any  people.  The  other  fettlements  have 
yielded  productions,  only  by  receiving  an  equal 
value  in  exchange.  Newfoundland  alone  hath 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  waters,  riches 
formed  by  nature  alone,  and  which  furnifh  fub- 
fiftence  to  feveral  countries  of  both  hemifpheres. 

Huw  much  time  hath  elapfed  before  this  pa- 
rallel hath  been  made  !  Of  what  importance  did 
fifh  appear,  when  compared  to  the  money  which 
men  went  in  fearch  of  in  the  New  World  ?  It 
was  long  before  it  was  underftood,  if  even  it  be 
yet  underftood,  that  the  reprefentation  of  the 
thing  is  not  of  greater  value  than  the  thing  it- 
felf ;  and  that  a  fhip  filled  with  cod,  and  a  gal- 
leon, are  veffels  equally  laden  with  gold.  There 
is  even  this  remarkable  difference,  the  mines  can 
be  exhaufted,  and  that  the  fifheries  never  are. 
Gold  is  not  reproduced,  but  the  fifh  are  fo  in* 
ceffantly. 

The  wealth  of  the  fifheries  of  Newfoundland 
had  made  fuch  a  fmall  impreflion  upon  the  court 
of  Versailles  in  particular,  that  they  had  not  even 
thought  of  thofe  latitudes  before  1660;  and  that 
even  then,  they  took  no  further  notice  of  it, 
than  to  deftroy  the  good  which  had  been  done 
there  by  their  fubje&s,  without  their  fancYion. 
They  gave  up  the  property  of  Placentia  Bay  to  a 
private  man  named  Gargot ;  but  this  rapacious 
man  was  driven  away  by  the  fifhermen,  whom 
he  had  been  allowed  to  fpoil.  The  miniftry  did 
not  perfift  in  fupporting  the  injuftice  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  ;  and  neverthelefs  the  op- 

predion 
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predion  of  the  colony  was  not  diminifhed.  Then  O  O  K 
laborious  men,  whom  necdlity  had  united  upon  xvn. 
this  barren  and  favage  land,  being  now  drawn 
out  of  that  fortunate  oblivion  in  which  they  had 
remained,  were  perfecuted  without  intermiffion 
by  the  commanders  who  fucceeded  each  other  in 
a  fort  which  had  been  conftru&ed.  This  tyranny, 
by  which  the  colonifts  were  prevented  from  ac- 
quiring that  degree  of  competency  that  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  enable  them  to  purfue  their  labours 
with  fuccefs,  muft  alfo  hinder  them  from  in. 
creafing  their  numbers.  The  French  fifhery, 
therefore,  could  never  profper  fo  well  as  that  of 
the  Englifh. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Great  Britain,  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  forget  that  her  enter- 
prifing  neighbours,  fupported  by  the  Canadians, 
accuftomed  to  fudden  attacks,  and  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  chace,  had  feveral  times,  during  the  two 
lad  wars,  carried  devaftation  into  her  fettle- 
ments.  This  was  fufficient  to  induce  her  to  de- 
mand the  entire  poffeflion  of  the  ifland ;  and 
France,  exhaufted  by  her  misfortunes,  refolved  to 
make  this  facrificc ;  not,  however,  without  re- 
serving to  themfelves  not  only  the  right  of  fifhirig 
on  one  part  of  the  ifland,  but  alfo  on  the  Great 
Bank,  which  was  considered  as  belonging  to  it. 

The  fifh  for  which  thefe  latitudes  are  fo  famous  Jt  Is  the 
is  the  cod.     The  length  of  this  fifh  does  not  cx-^0duefiIh 
ceed  three  feet,  and  is  often  lefs  ;  but  the  feadoes  which  ren- 
not  produce  any  with  mouths  as  large  in  propor-^ers^,ewT 
tion  to  their  fize,  or  who  are  fo  voracious.     Bro- of  import- 


re - 


ken  pieces  of  earthen  ware,  iron   and  glafs,  are  ance-  * 
often  found  in  their  bellies.     The  ftomach,  in-  oTthis^ 
deed,    does  not,   as   has   been   imagined,    digeff.  fifhery,  di- 
thefe  hard  fubltances,  but  by  a  certain  power  of  vlde^1»to 

•   r  ir     ri  i  jt  i  i  wandering 

inverting  itfelr,  like  a  pocket,  dilcharges  what- and  ftari- 

pypj.  onary  fifh- 
ery. 
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B  o  O  K  ever  loads  it.  This  fifh  would  have  been  lefs 
w^J-Lj  voracious,  if  it's  ftomach  had  not  been  capable 
of  being  inverted.  It's  organization  makes  it 
indifferent  with  refpecr.  to  the  nature  of  the 
fuftenance  it  feeds  upon.  The  conformation  of 
the  organs  is  the  principle  of  appetite,  in  all 
the  living  fubftances  in  the  three  natural  king- 
doms. 

The  cod  fifh  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  of 
Europe.  The  fifhery  is  carried  on  there  by  thirty 
Englifh,  fixty  French,  and  150  Dutch  veflels, 
which,  taken  together,  carry  from  80  to  100  tons 
burden.  Their  competitors  are  the  Irifh,  and 
above  all  the  Norwegians.  The  latter  are  em- 
ployed, before  the  fifhing  feafon,  in  collecting 
upon  the  coafl,  the  eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is  the 
uiuai  bate  for  pilchards.  They  fell,  communlbus 
annis,  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  thoufand  tons 
of  this  fifh,  at  nine  livres  *  per  ton.  If  markets 
could  be  found  for  it,  it  might  be  taken  in 
greater  quantity :  for  an  able  naturalift,  who  has 
had  the  patience  to  count  the  eggs  of  one  fmgle 
cod,  has  found  9,344,000  of  them.  This  bounty 
of  nature  mud  be  (till  more  confiderable  at  New- 
foundland, where  the  cod  fifh  is  found  in  infinite- 
ly greater  plenty. 

The  fifh  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate, 
though  not  fo  white ;  but  it  is  not  an  object  of 
trade  when  frefh,  and  only  ferves  for  the  food  of 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  fifhery.  When  it 
is  falted  and  dried,  or  only  falted,  it  becomes  a 
uieful  article  to  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. That  which  is  only  falted  is  called  green 
cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the  great  bank. 

This  bank  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  that  are 
formed  under  water  by  the  earth  which  the  fea  is 

conti- 
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continually  wafhing  away  from  the  continent.  BOOK. 
Both  it's  extremities  terminate  lb  much  in  a  point,  xv"i^. 
that  it  is  difficult  to  affign  the  preciie  extent  of  it, 
but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  160  leagues 
long  and  90  broad.  Towards  the  middle  of  it,  on 
the  European  fide,  is  a  kind  of  bay,  which  has 
been  called  the  Ditch.  Throughout  all  this  fpace, 
the  depth  of  water  is  very  different,  in  fome  places 
there  are  only  five,  in  others  above  fixty  fathom. 
The  fun  fcarce  ever  fhews  itfelf  there,  and  the  fky 
is  generally  covered  with  a  thick  cold  fog.  The 
waves  are  always  agitated,  and  the  winds  always 
high  about  this  fpot,  which  muft  be  owen  to 
this  circumftance,  that  the  fea  being  irregularly 
driven  forward  by  currents,  bearing  fometimes  on 
one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  ftrikes  with 
impetuofity  againft  the  borders,  which  are  every 
where  perpendicular,  and  is  repelled  from  them 
with  equal  violence.  This  is  mofl  likely  to  be 
the  true  reafon,  becaufe  on  the  bank  itfelf,  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  borders,  the  fituation  is  as 
tranquil  as  in  a  harbour,  except  when  a  violent 
wind,  which  comes  from  a  greater  diftance,  hap- 
pens to  blow  there. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,  there  is  no  cod  found  either  upon  the 
Great  Bank,  or  any  of  the  fmall  ones  near  it,  but 
all  the  reft  of  the  year  the  fifhery  is  carried  on. 

Previous  to  their  beginning  the  fifhery,  they 
build  a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhip,  which 
reaches  from  the  main-maft  to  the  (tern,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  length  of  the  veffel.  This 
galiery  is  furnifhed  with  barrels,  with  the  tops 
beaten  out.  The  fifhermen  place  themfelves 
within  thefe,  and  are  (heltered  from  the  weather 
by  a  pitched  covering  faftened  to  the  barrels.  As 
foon  as  they  catch  a  cod  they  cut  out  it's  tongue, 

and 
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BOO  Kand  give  the  fifh  to  one  of  the  boys,  to  carry  it 
to  a  perlbn  appointed  for  the  purpoie,  who  im- 
mediately ftrikes  off  the  head,  plucks  out  the 
liver  and  entrails,  and  then  lets  it  fall  through  a 
fmall  hatchway  between  the  decks ;  when  another 
man  takes  it,  and  draws  out  the  bone  as  far  as 
the  navel,  and  then  lets  it  fink  through  another 
hatchway  into  the  hold,  where  it  is  fajted  and 
ranged  in  piles.  The  perfon  who  falts  it  takes 
care  to  leave  fait  enough  between  each  row  of  fifh, 
but  not  more  than  is  fufficient  to  prevent  their 
touching  each  other,  for  either  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  neglected  would  fpoil  the  cod. 

But  it  is  a  well  attefted  phenomenon,  that 
the  cod  fifhery  is  fcarcely  begun  before  the  fea 
becomes  oily,  grows  calm,  and  the  barks  are 
feen  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the  waters  as 
upon  a  polifhed  mirror.  The  fame  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  oil  which  runs  from  a  whale  when 
it  is  cut  to  pieces.  A  fhip  newly  tarred  appeafes 
the  fea  under  it  and  round  the  veffels  which  are 
near  it.  In  1756,  Dr.  Franklin  going  to  Louif- 
bourg  with  a  great  fleet,  obferved  that  the  way 
of  two  fhips  was  remarkably  fmooth,  while  that 
of  the  others  was  agitated  ;  upon  afking  the  cap- 
tain the  reafon  of  this,  he  was  told  that  this 
difference  was  occafioned  by  the  warning  of  the 
kitchen  utenfils.  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  fatisfied 
with  this  reafon,  but  foon  found  out  the  truth  of 
it  by  a  feries  of  experiments,  by  which  he  difco- 
vered  that  a  few  drops  of  oil,  the  whole  of  which 
united  together  would  fcarce  have  filled  a  fpoon, 
quieted  the  waves  at  more  than  a  hundred  toifes 
diftance,  with  a  celerity  of  expanfion  as  marvel- 
lous as  it's  diviiion. 

It  appears  that  vegetable  oil  is  more  efficacious 
than  animal  oil.     The  calm  which  is   produced 

by 
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by  this  is  reckoned  to  laft  two  hours  out  at  fea,B  O  o  K. 
where  this   eilccr.  requires  the  effufion  of  a    con-t  XVII. 
fiderable  quantity  of  oil.     The  facrifice  of  a  few 
barrels  of  this  fluid  hath  faved  fome  great  vefiels 
from  fhipwreck,  with  which  they  were  threatened 
by  the  mod  dreadful  temped:. 

Notwithstanding  an  infinite  number  of  au- 
thentic facts,  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  whether  oil,  or 
in  general  all  fat  fubftances,  whether  fluid  or  fe- 
parated,  have  the  property  of  lowering  the  height 
of  tlie  waves.  They  appear  to  have  no  efFect  but 
againft  the  breakers. 

It  is  faid  that  the  fea  breaks  when  it  rifes  very 
high  in  foaming,  and  in  forming  as  it  were  co- 
lumns of  water  which  fall  down  again  with  great 
violence.  When  the  fea  is  high,  the  waves  af- 
cend,  but  follow  each  other  regularly,  and  the 
fhips  give  way  without  danger  to  this  motion, 
which  feems  to  carry  them  up  to  the  fkies  or 
down  to  the  infernal  regions.  But  when  the 
waves  are  violently  agitated  by  winds  which  blow 
in  contrary  directions,  or  from  fome  other  caufe, 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  Two  mips  clofe  enough  to 
fpeak,  are  fuddenly  hid  from  each  other's  fight. 
A  mountain  of  water  rifes  between  them,  which 
when  it  comes  to  break  and  fall  upon  them,  is 
fufHcient  to  dam  them  to  pieces.  This  ftate  of 
the  fea  is  not  a  common  one.  One  may  fail  a 
long  time  without  being  expofed  to  it.  But  if 
the  ufe  of  oil  mould  preferve  but  one  fingle  veiTel 
among  the  multitude  of  thofe  which  cover  the 
ocean  in  a  great  number  of  years,  the  importance 
or  this  eafy  fuccour  would  ft  111  be  very  confidera- 
ble. 

The  fifhermen  of  Lifbon  and  thofe  of  the 
Bermudas,  reflore  calm  and  tranfparency  to  the 
fea  with   a  little   oil,  which  immediately  puts  a 
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BOO  Kftop  to  the  irregularity  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
j^J^ enables  them  to  perceive  the  fifh.  The  modern 
divers,  who  go  in  fearch  of  pearls  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  accuflom  themfelves,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  to  fill  their  mouths  with  oil,  which 
they  throw  out  drop  by  drop,  in  proportion  as 
the  darknefs  conceals  their  prey  from  them. 
Some  of  them  guefs  at  the  prefence  of  the  (hark, 
or  at  the  abundance  of  the  herring,  in  thofe 
places  where  the  fea  offers  them  a  calm  not  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbouring  latitudes.  Some  per- 
fons  attribute  this  to  the  oil  which  makes  it's  ef- 
cape  from  the  body  of  the  herring  ;  others  fay 
that  it  is  prefled  out  of  the  herring  by  the  teeth 
of  the  (hark  while  he  is  devouring  that  fifh.  The 
fame  method  is  ufed  fometimes  to  difcover  the 
points  of  rocks  concealed  by  the  agitation  of 
the  waves,  fometimes  to  reach  land  with  lefs  dan- 
ger. For  this  purpofe  fome  fufpend  behind  their 
boats  a  parcel  of  inteftines  filled  with  the  fat  of 
the  Fulmar  or  Petrel,  a  bird  which  throws  up  in 
it's  natural  ftate  the  oil  of  the  fifh  upon  which  it 
feeds.  Others,  inflead  of  this,  ufe  a  jar  turned 
upfide  down,  from  which  the  oil  drops  gradually 
through  an  opening  made  in  the  cork.  The  ter- 
rible element  therefore,  which  hath  feparated 
continents  from  each  other  ;  which  deluges  whole 
countries  ;  which  drives  animals  and  men  before 
it,  and  which  will  one  day  incroach  upon  their 
dwellings,  may  be  appeafed  in  it's  wrath,  if  a 
feather  dipt  in  oil  be  pafied  over  it's  furface. 
Who  knows  what  may  be  the  confequence  of 
this  difcovery,  if  we  may  give  that  name  to  a 
piece  of  information,  the  knowledge  of  which 
cannot  be  difputed  with  Ariftotle  or  Pliny  ?  If  a 
feather  dipt  in  oil  can  fmooth  the  waves,  what 
will   not  be  the  effect  of  long  wings   conftantly 

moiflened 
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moiftened  with  this  fluid,  and  mechanically  adapt- B  o  O  K. 
ed  to  our  fhips  ?  v  ^ii* 

This  idea  will  not  fail  of  exciting  the  ridicule 
of  our  fuperficial  minded  men  ;  but  it  is  not  for 
fuch  that  I  write.  We  treat  popular  opinions 
with  too  much  contempt.  We  decide  with  too 
much  hade  on  the  poflibility  or  impoflibility  of 
things.  In  our  opinion  of  Pliny,  the  naturalift, 
we  have  pafled  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Our  ancedors  have  granted  too  much  to  Aridotle, 
while  we  perhaps  have  denied  him  more  than  it 
became  men,  the  mod  informed  among  whom, 
hath  not  fufflcient  knowledge  either  to  approve  or 
contradict  his  book  on  animals.  This  difdain 
might  perhaps  be  excufed  in  a  BufFon,  a  Dau- 
benton,  or  a  Linnseus ;  but  it  always  excites  our 
indignation  when  we  meet  with  it  in  him,  who 
departing  from  his  own  fphere,  and  neglecting 
fame  which  offers  itfelf  to  him,  in  order  to  run  after 
that  which  flies  from  him,  mall  venture  to  decide 
upon  the  merit  of  thefe  men  of  genius,  with  pe- 
remptorinefs  which  would  difgufl  us,  if  even  it 
were  fupported  by  the  mod  {hiking  and  lead 
contedible  claims. 

According  to  natural  right,  the  fifhery  upon 
the  great  bank  ought  to  have  been  common  to 
all  mankind ;  notwithstanding  which  the  two 
powers  that  had  formed  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, have  made  very  little  difficulty  of  appropri- 
ating it  to  themfelves.  Spain,  who  alone  could 
have  any  claim  to  it,  and  who,  from  the  number 
of  her  monks,  might  have  pleaded  the  neceflity 
of  aflerting  it,  entirely  gave  up  the  matter  at 
the  lad  peace,  fince  which  time  the  Englifh  and 
French  are  the  only  nations  that  frequent  thefe 
latitudes. 

Dd  2  In 
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BOOK  In  1773,  France  fent  there  five  veflels,  which 
formed  nine  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ieventy- 
five  tons,  and  the  crews  of  which  confuted  of 
fixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men.  Two 
millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand 
cod-fifh  were  caught,  which  produced  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  hogfheads  of  oil ;  the  en- 
tire produce  was  fold  for  1,421,615  livres*. 

The  flfheries  of  the  rival  nation  were  much 
more  coufiderable.  Few  of  thofe  who  were  em- 
ployed in  it  had  come  from  Europe.  Mod  of 
them  came  from  New-England,  Nova-Scotia, 
and  from  the  ifiand  of  Newfoundland  itfelf.  Their 
veflels  were  fmall,  eafily  managed,  riling  little 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  not  liable  to 
bfe  ftrongly  affected  by  the  winds  or  the  agitation 
of  the  waves.  Thefe  veflels  were  manned  with 
iailors  more  inured  to  fatigue,  more  accuftomed 
to  bear  cold,  and  more  ufed  to  ftricl  discipline. 
They  carried  with  them  a  bait  infinitely  fuperior 
to  that  which  was  found  upon  the  fpot.  Their 
iifhery  was  therefore  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  French ;  but  as  they  had  lefs  opportunities 
of  getting  rid  of  the  green  cod  than  the  latter, 
the  great  part  of  the  fifh  which  they  caught 
was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  coafts,  where  it 
was  converted  into  dried  cod. 

This  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  That  which  is  called  the  wandering 
fifhery  belongs  to  veflels  which  fail  every  year 
from  Europe  to  Newfoundland,  at  the  end  of 
March,  or  in  April.  As  they  approach  the  ifiand, 
they  frequently  meet  with  a  quantity  of  ice,  dri- 
ven by  the  northern  currents  towards  the  fouth, 
which- is  broken  to  pieces  by  repeated  ihocks,  and 
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melts  fooner  or  later  at  the  return  of  the  heats,  book 
Thefe  portions  of  ice  are  frequently  a  league  in  t  ^y1}' 
circumference ;  they  are  as  high  as  the  loftiefl 
mountains,  and  extend  above  fixty  or  eighty  fa- 
thorn  under  water.  When  joined  to  fmaller 
pieces,  they  fometimes  occupy  a  fpace  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  breadth.  Intereft,  which  obliges  the  mariners 
to  come  to  their  landings  as  foon  as  poiTible,  that 
they  may  have  their  choice  of  the  harbours  moft 
favourable  to  the  fifhery,  makes  them  brave  the 
rigour  of  the  feafons  and  of  the  elements,  which 
are  all  in  confpiracy  againfl  human  induftry. 
The  mod  formidable  rampart  erected  by  military 
art,  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a  befieged  town, 
the  terrors  of  the  moft  fkilful  and  obflinate  fea- 
flght,  require  lefs  intrepidity  and  experience  to 
encounter  them,  than  thefe  enormous  floating  bul- 
warks, which  the  fea  oppofes  to  thefe  fmall  fleets  of 
fifhermen.  But  the  moft  infatiable  of  all  paffions, 
the  thirft  of  gold,  furmounts  every  obftaclc,  and 
carries  the  mariner  acrofs  thefe  mountains  of  ice 
to  the  fpot  where  the  fhips  are  to  take  in  their 
lading. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  landing  is  to 
cut  wood  and  erecl  or  repair  fcaffolds.  Ail 
hands  are  employed  in  this  work.  When  it  is 
fmjfhed,  the  company  divide ;  one  half  of  the 
crew  ftays  amore  to  cure  the  fifli,  and  the  other 
goes  on  board  in  fmall  boats.  The  boats  defign- 
ed  for  the  fifhery  of  the  caplain  carry  four  men, 
and  thefe  for  the  cod  three.  Thefe  laft  boats,  of 
which  there  is  the  greateft  number,  fail  before 
it  is  light,  generally  at  the  diftance  of  three, 
four,  or  five  leagues  from  the  coaft,  and  return 
in  the  evening  to  the  fcafTolds  near  the  fea-hde, 
where  they  depofit  the  produce  of  the  day. 

When 
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BOOK  When  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cocTs  head 
XViI-  and  gutted  it,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  dices  it 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  ten 
days.  After  it  has  been  well  warned,  it  is  laid  on 
gravel,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is 
then  piled  up  in  heaps,  and  left  for  fome  days  to 
drain.  It  is  then  again  laid  on  the  ftrand,  where 
it  continues  drying,  and  takes  the  colour  we  fee  it 
have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compar- 
ed with  the  labours  of  this  fifhery,  which  hardly 
leaves  thofe  who  work  at  it  four  hours  reft  in  the 
night.  Happily,  the  falubrity  of  the  climate 
preferves  the  health  of  the  people  under  fuch 
ievere  trials;  and  thefe  labours  would  be  thought 
nothing  of,  if  they  were  better  rewarded  by  the 
produce. 

But  there  are  fome  harbours  where  the  ftrand 
is  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  loft  in  getting  to  it ;  and  others,  in 
which  the  bottom  is  of  folid  rock,  and  without 
Varec,  fo  that  the  fifh  do  not  frequent  them. 
There  are  others  again,  where  the  fifh  grow  yel- 
low from  a  mixture  of  frefli  water  with  the  fait ; 
and  fome,  in  which  it  is  fcorched  by  the  reverbe- 
ration of  the  fun's  rays  reflected  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

Even  in  the  mod  favourable  harbours,  the 
people  are  not  always  fure  of  a  fuccefsful  fifhery. 
The  fifh  cannot  abound  equally  in  all  parts :  it  is 
fometimes  found  to  the  north,  fometimes  to  the 
fouth,  and  at  other  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
coaft,  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the  winds,  or  at- 
tracted by  the  caplain.  The  fifhermen,  who  hap- 
pen to  fix  at  a  diftance  from  the  places  which  the 
nfh  frequent,  are  very  unfortunate,  for  their  ex- 
pence*  are  all  thrown  away,  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
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fiblc  for  them  to  follow  the  fifli  with  all  their  ne-BOOK 
ceffary  apparatus.  i  XVII. 

The  fifhery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  has  not 
power  enough  to  dry  the  fifh;  bat  when  it  has 
been  fuccefsful,  the  managers  give  over  before 
that  time,  and  make  the  belt  of  their  way  either  to 
the  Caribbee  Iflands,  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
flates  of  Europe,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  the  firft  markets,  which  might 
be  loft  by  an  over-flock. 

In  1773,  one  hundred  and  four  veffels,  which 
compofed  fifteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  tons,  and  which  were  manned  by  feven  thou- 
fand two  hundred  and  fixty-three  failors,  were 
fent  from  the  ports  of  France  for  this  fifhery. 
Their  labours  were  rewarded  by  a  hundred  and 
ninety  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty  quintals 
of  fifh,  and  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hogfheads  of  oil.  Thefe  two  articles 
united  produced  3,816,580  livres*. 

But  how  hath  it  happened  that  an  empire,  the 
population  of  which  is  immenfe,  and  it's  coafts 
very  extenfive,  that  a  government  which  has  fuch 
confiderable  demands,  both  for  it's  provinces  in 
Europe  and  for  it's  colonies  in  the  New  World ; 
how  hath  it  happened  that  the  moft  important 
of  it's  fifheries  hath  been  reduced  to  fuch  a  trifle  ? 
This  event  hath  been  brought  on  by  internal  and 
external  caufes. 

The  cod-fifh  was  for  a  long  time  overloaded 
with  duties  ■  on  it's  entrance  into  the  kingdom, 
and  other  taxes  were  put  upon  it's  confumption. 
It  was  hoped  in  1764,  that  thefe  grievances  were 
going  to  ceafe.     Unfortunately  the  council  was 
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BOOK  divided,  fome  of  it's  members  objected  to  the 
u-  taking  off  of  the  duties  from  the  falt-fiih,  becaufe 
other  members  had  declared  themfelves  againfl 
the  exportation  of  the  brandies  made  from  cyder 
and  perry.  Reafon  at  length  prevailed  over  thefe 
objections.  The  treafury  confented  in  1773  to 
facrifice  half  of  the  duties  which  had  till  then 
been  required  of  this  branch  of  induftry,  and 
two  years  after  they  entirely  gave  up  this  inconfi- 
derable  refource. 

Salt  is  a  very  principal  article  in  the  cod- 
fifhery.  This  production  of  the  fea  and  of  the 
fun  had  arifen  to  an  exceflive  price  in  France. 
In  1768  and  1770,  fiihermen  were  allowed  for  a 
year  only,  and  in  1774,  for  an  unlimited  time 
to  purchafe  their  fait  from  foreigners.  This  in- 
dulgence hath  fince  been  refufed  to  them,  but  it 
will  be  reftored.  The  miniftry  will  comprehend 
that  it's  navigators  will  never  employ,  without" 
extreme  neceility,  the  fait  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
preferably  to  that  of  Poitou  and  Bricanny,  which 
is  fo  much  fuperior. 

When  the  cod  arrives  from  the  north  of  Ame- 
rica, there  remains  between  it's  feveral  layers  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  undifiblved  fait.'  The 
farmers  of  the  crown,  made  for  a  long  time  an 
abufe  of  the  afcendant  which  they  had  affumed 
in  the  public  resolutions,  in  order  to  have  this 
fait  prohibited  as  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous.  A 
century  hath  been  wafted  in  felicitations  and  in 
giving  proofs  of  it's  utility,  before  the  government 
would  allow  it  to  be  employed,  as  it  is  with  great 
advantage  in  the  fifheries  of  the  dried  cod. 

Most  of  the  obftacles  therefore,  which  a  pow- 
er, not  Efficiently  acquainted  with  it's  own  in- 
terefls,  oppofed  to  it's  own  profperity,  are  at 
length  removed.     Let  us  fee  what  idea  muft  be 
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formed  of  thofe  which  an  odious  fpirit  of  rivalfhip  Book 
hath  given  rife  to.  t  xvn- 

Newfoundland  had  formerly  two  matters. 
By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  property  of  this 
ifland  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  fub- 
jecls  of  the  court  of  Versailles  preferved  only  the 
right  of  fifhing  from  the  Cape  of  Bonavifta, 
turning  towards  the  North  as  far  as  Point  Rich. 
But  this  laft  line  of  demarkation  was  not  found  in 
any  of  the  charts  which  had  preceded  the  treaty. 
The  Englifh  geographer  Herman  Moll  was  the 
firft  who  noticed  it  in  17 15,  and  he  placed  it  at 
Cape  Raye. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  it  muft  be  h, 
when,  in  1764,  the  Britim  miniftry  pretended, 
upon  the  faith  of  a  letter  from  Prior,  who  had 
fettled  the  bufinefs  of  the  limits,  and  of  a  petition 
prefented  to  parliament,  in  1716,  by  the  Englifh 
fiihermen,  that  it  was  at  fifty  degrees  thirty 
minutes  of  latitude  that  Point  Rich  ought  to  be 
fixed.  The  council  of  Louis  XIV.  immediately 
agreed  with  an  authority  which  they  might  have 
contefted  :  but  having  themfelves  discovered  in 
their  archives,  a  manufcript  chart,  which  had 
ferved  in  the  negotiation,  and  which  placed 
Point  Rich  in  forty-nine  degrees  of  latitude, 
upon  the  border,  and  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of 
the  Three  Iilands,  they  demanded  for  thefe 
claims,  the  fame  deference  as  they  had  fhewn 
for  thofe  which  had  been  prefented  to  them. 
This  was  reafonable  and  juft ;  and  yet  the  French, 
who  ventured  to  frequent  the  contefted  fpace, 
experienced  the  difgrace  and  the  lofs  of  having 
their  boats  confifcated.  Such  was  the  (late  of 
things,  when  hoitilities  were  again  renewed  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
1  at 
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B  O  O  K  at  the  enfuing  peace,  the  court  of  Verfailles 
XVII.  wju  obtain  a  redrefs  of  this  firft  grievance. 
"  '  They  will  alio  undoubtedly  attend  to  another 
of  much  greater  importance.  By  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  of  Paris,  their  fubjects  were  to  enjoy 
the  fpace  which  extends  between  the  Capes  of 
Bonavifta  and  St.  John.  Three  thoufand  Eng- 
liihmen  have  formed  fixed  fettlements  there  at 
feveral  periods,  and  have  thus  necefiarily  kept  off 
the  navigators  who  arrived  annually  from  Eu- 
rope. France  hath  remonftrated  againft  thefe 
ufurpations,  and  hath  obtained,  that  the  Britidi 
miniftry  mould  order  their  fimermen  to  carry 
their  activity  elfewhere.  This  order  hath  not 
been  carried  into  execution  ;  nor  could  it  be. 
Therefore,  the  court  of  Verfailles  have  demanded 
as  an  equivalent,  the  liberty  of  fifhing  from  Point 
Rich  to  the  iflands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon. 
This  conciliatory  plan  appeared  likely  to  fucceed; 
but  the  difturbances  that  have  happened,  have 
thrown  every  thing  into  confufion  ;  fo  that  this 
is  alfo  an  arrangement  to  be  expected  at  the  ap- 
proaching peace. 

That  peace  will  likewife  infure  to  the  French 
navigators,  the  exclufive  fifhery  of  that  part  of 
Newfoundland  which  they  are  allowed  to  fre- 
quent. This  right  had  not  been  contefted  before 
the  year  1763  ;  the  Englidi  had  till  then  con- 
tented themfelves  with  going  there  in  the  winter 
in  order  to  nm  for  feal ;  they  had  always  finifhed 
their  bufinefs,  and  quitted  the  diftric~f.  before  the 
fpring.  At  the  above  period  they  began  to  fre- 
quent the  fame  harbours  which  were  formerly 
occupied  by  their  competitors  alone.  The  court 
of  Verfailles  mud  have  been  reduced  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  giving  up  the  coafts  of  Labrador, 
Gafpe,     St.  John,     and    Cape    Breton,     wrhich 

abounded 
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abounded  in  fifh,  before  a  nation,  too  proud  ofBOOK 
it's  triumphs,  could  have  ventured  to  form  &!*,___ 
new  pretenfion.  It's  admirals  carried  even  the 
infolence  of  victory  fo  far,  as  to  forbid  the  French 
fiihermen  to  fiih  for  cod  on  a  Sunday,  upon  a 
pretence  that  the  Englifh  fifhermen  abitained 
from  catching  any  on  that  day.  We  are  authorized 
to  believe,  that  the  council  of  St.  James's  did  not 
approve  of  thefe  enterprifes,  fo  palpably  contrary  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  treaties.  They  were  fenfible  that 
the  right  which  France  had  referved  to  herfelf  in 
ceding  the  property  of  Newfoundland  became 
elufive,  if  her  fiihermen  could  find  the  places 
abounding  in  fifh  occupied  by  rivals,  who  being 
fettled  upon  the  neighbouring  coait,  were  always 
fure  to  arrive  there  firft.  Neverthelefs  they  de- 
termined to  fupport,  that  the  enjoyment,  in  the 
flricled  fenfe,  ought  to  be  common  to  the  two 
people.  They  ought  to  have  had  more  power 
and  more  courage  than  they  were  poflefled  of, 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  clamours  of  oppofition, 
and  to  the  complaints  which  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
equity  mufl  neceffarily  excite.  E.ut  they  depend- 
ed upon  the  weaknefs  of  Louis  XV.  and  were  not 
deceived.  The  circumftances  of  the  times,  and 
the  character  of  his  fuccefTor,  are  totally  different; 
this  grievance  will  be  redreffed,  as  well  as  many 
others.  It  is  not  even  impoflible,  but  that  the 
flationary  fifheries  of  this  crown  may  receive  fomc 
augmentation. 

By  flationary  fifhery  we  are  to  underftand,  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  who  have 
fettlements  on  thofe  coafts  of  America  where  the 
cod  is  mod  plentiful.  It  is  infinitely  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  wandering  fifhery,  becaufe  it  is 
attended  with  much  lefs  expence,  and  may  be 
continued  much  longer,     Thefe  advantages   the 

French 
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BOOK  French  enjoyed,  before  the  errors  committed  by 
XVII.  their  government  made  them  lofe  the  vail  terri- 
'  tories  they  had  in  thofe  regions.  All  the  fixed 
cftablifhments  left  them  by  the  peace  of  1763, 
are  reduced  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter,  and  to 
two  iflands  of  Miquelon,  which  they  are  not  even 
allowed  to  fortify. 

It  is  fimple  and  natural,  that  a  conqueror 
fhould  appropriate  his  conquefts  to  himfelf  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  that  he  mould  weaken  his 
enemy,  while  he  aggrandizes  himfelf:  but  he 
jfhould  never  leave  fubfifting  permanent  fubjects 
of  humiliation,  which  are  of  no  avail  to  him,  and 
which  infill  hatred  into  the  hearts  of  thofe  over 
whom  he  hath  triumphed.  The  regret  we  feel 
on  any  lofs,  diminiflies  and  goes  off  with  time. 
The  fenfe  of  fhame  becomes  daily  more  poignant, 
and  never  ceafes.  If  an  opportunity  Ihould  offer 
of  manifefting  itfelf,  it  then  breaks  out,  with  a 
degree  of  fury  fo  much  the  greater*  as  it  hath 
been  the  longer  concealed.  Powers  of  the  earth, 
therefore,  be  modeft  with  refpeft  to  the  terms 
which  you  impofe  upon  the  conquered  people,  in 
the  monuments  by  which  you  mean  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  your  fuccefs.  It  is  impoflibie  to 
iubferibe  with  fincerity  to  an  humiliating  com- 
pact. There  are  already  too  many  falfe  pretences 
and  unjuft  motives  for  the  infringement  of  trea- 
ties, without  adding  to  them  one  fo  legitimate 
and  fo  urgent,  as  that  of  making  off  ignominy. 
Exact  only,  in  profperity,  fuch  facriflces  as  you 
would  fubmit  to  without  fhame,  in  adverfity.  A 
public  monument  of  infult,  and  upon  which  an 
enemy  who  is  croffing  your  capital  cannot  turn 
his  eyes,  without  experiencing  a  deep  emotion  of 
indignation,  is  a  perpetual  ftimulus  to  revenge. 
If  it  were  ever  poffible,  that  one  of  the  infulted 
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nations,  in  that  public  fquare  called  La  Place  desR  O  o  ic 
ViclGires,  where  they  are  all  bafely  loaded  with  v  X^i[", 
chains,  by  the  mod  abject  and  moll  impudent  of  " 
all  flatteries,  (hould  enter  victorious  into  Paris, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ftatue  of  the  proud 
monarch  who  approved  of  this  indifcreet  ho- 
mage, would  in  an  inflant  be  pulled  to  pieces ; 
perhaps,  even  a  fpirit  of  refentment,  for  a  long 
time  (tifted,  would  reduce  to  afhes  the  proud  city 
that  exhibits  fuch  a  monument,  You  may  ap- 
pear crowned  with  victory,  but  you  mould  not 
fuffer  that  your  foot  mould  be  put  upon  the  head 
of  your  enemy.  If  you  have  been  fuccefsful, 
confider  that  you  may  experience  a  reverfe  of 
fortune ;  and  that  there  is  more  difgrace  in  be- 
ing one's  felf  obliged  to  deftroy  a  monument, 
than  glory  in  having  erected  it.  The  Englifli 
would,  perhaps,  have  withdrawn  their  infpector 
from  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  had  they  known 
with  what  impatience  he  was  fuffered  there ;  and 
howr  often  the  French  have  faid  to  themfelves : 
Are  we  to  fubmit  to  this  humiliation  much 
longer  ? 

St.  Peter  hath  twenty-five  leagues  in  circum- 
ference ;  it  hath  a  harbour  where  thirty  fmall  vef- 
fels  find  a  fafe  afylum ;  a  road  which  is  capable 
of  containing  about  forty  mips  of  all  fizes  ;  and 
coafts  well  adapted  for  the  drying  of  a  quantity 
of  cod.  In  1773,  it  contained  fix  hundred  and 
four  fixt  inhabitants,  and  nearly  an  equal  num- 
ber of  failors  palled  their  time  there  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  nfheries. 

The  two  Miquelons,  lefs  important  in  every 
refpect,  had  not  more  than  fix  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  inhabitants ;  and  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty-feven  foreign  fifhermen  remained  there 
during  the  winter. 

The 
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BOOK  The  labours  of  thefe  inlanders,  joined  to  thofe 
_  jf'  ,of  four  hundred  and  fiity  men,  arrived  from 
Europe  upon  thirty-five  veflels,  produced  only 
thirty-fix  thoufand  Cix  hundred  and  fcventy  quin- 
tals of  cod  fifh,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
hogfheads  of  oil,  which  were  fold  for  805,490 
livres  *. 

This  profit,  added  to  1,421,615  livres  f,  which 
were  got  by  the  green  cod  caught  on  the  Great 
Bank,  and  to  3,816,580  livres  J  produced  by  the 
cod  dried  at  Newfoundland  itfelf,  made  the 
French  fifhery  amount,  in  1773,  to  the  fum  of 
6,033,685  livres  ||. 

Of  thefe  three  products,  there  were  only  that 
of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Miquelon,  which  received 
any  increafe  in  the  following  years. 

These  iflands  are  only  three  leagues  diftant 
from  the  fouthern  part  of  Newfoundland.  By 
the  treaties,  the  pofleflion  of  the  coafl  is  included 
in  this  extent.  This  fpace  fhould  therefore  have 
been  in  common,  or  divided  between  the  Englifh 
and  French  fifhermen,  who  had  an  equal  right  to 
it ;  but  force,  which  feldom  attends  to  the  fug- 
geflions  of  equity,  took  every  thing  to  itfelf. 
Reafon,  or  policy,  at  length  gave  rife  to  more 
moderate  fentiments;  and,  in  1776,  an  equal 
diftribution  of  the  canal  was  agreed  to.  This 
alteration  enabled  St.  Peter  and  the  Miquelons 
to  catch,  the  enfuing  year,  feventy  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  four  quintals  of  dried  cod,  and 
feventy-fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  of  green  cod. 

But  this  increafe  did  not  enable  France  to 
fupply   the   foreign    markets,    as    it    did  twenty 
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years  before.     It's    fifhery  was   fcarce   fuflkientB  °.  °  K 
for  the  confumption  of  the  kingdom.     Nothing,  ^3^11^ 
or  fcarce  any  thing,  remained  for  it's   colonies, 
the  wants  of  which  were  fo  extenfive. 

This  important  branch  of  commerce  had 
pailed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  it's  rivals,  fince 
victory  had  given  to  them  the  North  of  America. 
They  fupplied  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  even  the  French  iilands  with  cod, 
notwithstanding  the  tax  of  4  livres*  per  quintal, 
with  which  it  had  been  loaded  in  order  to  prevent 
it's  entry ;  and  notwithftanding  a  gratuity  of 
thirty-five  folsf  per  hundred  weight,  granted 
to  the  national  hlhery.  Great  Britain  beheld, 
with  great  fatisfa&ion,  that  befides  the  confump- 
tions  in  it's  feveral  fettlcments,  this  branch  of 
induftry  yielded  annually  to  it's  fubjech  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  world,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fpecie,  and  a  great  plenty  of  commodities. 
This  objedt  of  exportation  would  have  become 
{till  more  confiderable,  if  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft  the  court  of  London  had  not  had  the  inhu- 
manity to  expel  from  the  iilands  of  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John,  the  Frenchmen  who  were  fettled 
there  who  have  never  yet  been  replaced,  and 
poflibly  never  will  be.  The  fame  bad  policy  had 
formerly  been  followed  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  it  Ls  the 
property  of  the  jealoufy  of  ambition,  to  deflroy 
in  order  to  pofTefs. 

Nova  Scotia,  by  which  at  prefent   is   under-  Sketch  of 
flood,  all  the  coafts   of  three  hundred  leagues  in  ^^The* 
length,    included    between    the    limits  of   New  French 
England  and   the   South   coaft   of  the  river   St.ff"le 
Lawrence,  feemed  at  firlt  to   have  comprehended  Their  con- 
only  the  great  triangular  peninfula  fituated  about  duft  [n 

J  °  or  this  fe(._ 
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BOOK  the  middle  of  this  vaft  fpace.  This  peninfula, 
XVJ^  which  the  French  called  Acadia,  is  extremely- 
well  fituated  to  ferve  as  an  afylum  to  the  fhips 
coming  from  the  Caribbee  Iflands.  It  difplays 
to  them  at  a  diftance,  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent ports,  where  fhips  may  enter  and  go  out 
with  all  winds.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cod 
upon  this  coaft,  and  Hill  more  upon  fmall  banks 
at  the  diftance  of  a  few  leagues.  The  neigh- 
bouring continent  attracts  attention  by  a  few 
furs.  It's  arid  coafh  afford  gravel  for  drying 
the  fifh  upon,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  inland 
grounds  invites  to  every  fpecies  of  culture.  It's 
woods  are  fit  for  many  purpofes.  Though  this 
climate  be  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  winters  are 
long  and  fevere,  and  followed  by  fudden  and  ex- 
cemve  heats,  to  which  generally  fucceed  very 
thick  fogs,  that  laft  a  long  time.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  make  this  rather  a  difagreeable  country, 
though  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  unwholefome 
one. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  fettled  in  Aca- 
dia, four  years  before  they  had  built  the  fmalleft 
hut  in  Canada.  Inflead  of  fixing  towards  the 
caff  of  the  peninfula,  where  they  would  have  had 
larger  feas,  an  eafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of 
cod,  they  chofe  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards  called 
French  Bay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advantages. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the 
beauty  of  Fort  Royal,  where  a  thoufand  mips 
may  ride  in  fafety  from  every  wind,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all  times  four  or 
five  fathom  of  water,  and  eighteen  at  the  entrance. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  founders  of  this  co- 
lony were  led  to  chufe  this  fituation,  from  it's 
vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in.  furs,  of 
which  the  exclufive  trade  bad  been  granted  to 

them. 
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them.  This  conje&ure  is  confirmed  by  the  fol-  b  o  o  k. 
lowing  circumftance :  that  both  the  firft  mono-  XVII. 
polizers,  and  thofe  who  fucceeded  them,  took  the 
utmoft  pains  to  divert  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  an  unfettled  difpofuion,  or 
neceflity,  brought  into  thefe  regions,  from  the 
clearing  of  the  woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
fifhing,  and  every  kind  of  culture ;  Chufing  rather 
to  engage  the  induftry  of  thefe  adventurers  in 
hunting  or  in  trading  with  the  favages. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  a  falfe  fyftem  of 
adminiflration,  at  length  difcovered  the  fatal 
effeds  of  exclufive  charters.  It  would  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  truth  and  the  dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay, 
that  this  happened  in  France,  from  any  attention 
to  the  common  rights  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when 
thofe  rights  were  moll  openly  violated.  Thefe 
facred  rights,  which  only  can  infure  the  fafety  of 
the  people,  while  they  give  a  fanction  to  the 
power  of  kings,  were  never  known  in  France. 
But  in  the  moil  abfolute  governments,  a  fpirit  of 
ambition  fometimes  effecls,  what  in  equitable  and 
moderate  ones  is  done  from  principles  of  juflice. 
The  minifters  of  Louis  XIV.  who  wifhed,  by 
making  their  mailer  refpeclable,  to  reflect  fome 
honour  on  themfelves,  perceived  that  they  mould 
not  fucceed  without  the  fupport  of  riches  j  and 
that  a  people  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  any 
mines,  cannot  acquire  wealth  but  by  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Both  thefe  refources  had  been 
hitherto  precluded  in  the  colonies  by  the  univer- 
fal  reftraints  that  are  always  impofed,  when  the 
government  interferes  improperly  in  every  minute 
concern.  Thefe  impediments  were  at  lait  re- 
moved ;  but  Acadia  either  knew  not  how,  or  was 
not  able  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty. 

Vol.  V.  E  e  This 
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BOOK  This  colony  was  yet  in  it's  infancy,  when  the 
_>_'  Settlement,  which  has  fince  become  fo  famous 
under  the  name  of  New-England,  was  firft  efta- 
blifhed  in  it's  neighbourhood.  The  rapid  fuccefs 
of  the  plantations  in  this  new  colony  did  not 
much  attract  the  notice  of  the  French.  This  kind 
of  profperity  did  not  excite  any  jealoufy  between 
the  two  nations.  But  when  they  began  to  fufpect 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition  for  the 
beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  endeavoured  to  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  the  fole  property  of  it,  and  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found 
the  peninfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  peopled  with  fmall  favage  na- 
tions, who  went  under  the  general  name  of  Abe- 
nakies.  Though  equally  fond  of  war  as  other 
favage  nations,  they  were  more  fociable  in  their 
manners.  The  miflionaries  eafily  infinuating  them- 
felves among  them,  had  fo  far  inculcated  their 
tenets,  as  to  make  enthufiafls  of  them.  At  the 
fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion, 
they  infpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they 
themfelves  entertained  for  the  Englifh  name. 
This  fundamental  article  of  their  new  worfhip, 
being  that  which  made  the  ftrongeft  impreflion 
on  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one  that  favoured 
their  paflion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with  all  the 
rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the 
Englifh,  but  alfo  frequently  diflurbed  and  ra- 
vaged the  frontiers  of  that  nation.  Their  attacks 
became  more  frequent,  more  obflinate,  and  more 
regular,  after  they  had  chofen  St.  Cafteins,  for- 
merly captain  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  for 
sheir  commander,  who  was  fettled  among  them, 

had 
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had  married  one  of  their  women,  and  conformed  B  OOK 
in  every  refpect  to  their  mode  of  life.  XVII. 

When  the  Englifh  faw  that  all  efforts,  either  to 
reconcile  the  favages,  or  to  dellroy  them  in  their 
forefts,  were  ineffectual,  they  fell  upon  Acadia, 
which  they  looked  upon,  with  reafon,  as  the  only 
caufe  of  all  thefe  calamities.  Whenever  the  leaft 
hoftility  took  place  between  the  two  mother- 
countries,  the  peninfula  was  attacked.  Unable 
to  procure  any  afiiftance  from  Canada,  on  ac- 
count of  it's  diftance,  and  having  but  a  feeble 
defence  in  Port-Royal,  which  was  only  fur- 
rounded  by  a  few  pailifades,  it  was  conftantly 
taken.  It  undoubtedly  afforded  fome  fatisfacYion 
to  the  Nevv-Englanders  to  ravage  this  colony, 
and  to  retard  it's  progrefs;  but  ftill  this  was  not 
fufficient  to  remove  the  fufpicions  excited  by  a 
nation,  always  more  formidable  by  what  fhe  is 
able  to  do,  than  by  what  (he  really  does.  Ob- 
liged as  they  were,  however  unwillingly,  to  re- 
ftore  their  conqueft  at  each  treaty  of  peace,  they 
waited  with  impatience  till  Great  Britain  mould 
acquire  fuch  a  fuperiority  as  would  enable  her  to 
difpenfe  with  this  reftitution.  The  events  of  the 
war  on  account  of  the  Spanifh  fucceftion  brought 
on  the  decifive  moment ;  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  was  for  ever  deprived  of  a  poffeflion  of 
which  it  had  never  known  the  importance. 

The  ardour  which  the  Englifh   had  fhewn  for  France  is 
the  poffeflion  of  this    territory  did    not  manifefl  tc00^^0d 
itfelf  afterwards  in  the  care  they  took  to  maintain  vaScoda 
or  to  improve  it.     Having  built  a  very  flight  for-toEns- 
tification  at  Port-Royal,  which  they  called  Anna- 
polis, in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  contented 
themfelves  with  putting  a  very  fmali  garrifon    in 
it.     The   indifference   fhewn  by  the  government 
was   adopted  by  the  nation,  a  circumftance  not 
E  e  a  ufual 
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BOOK  ufual  in  a  free  country.  Not  more  than  five 
or  fix  Englifh  families  went  over  to  Acadia, 
which  dill  remained  inhabited  by  the  firft  co- 
lonids,  who  were  only  perfuaded  to  flay  upon  a 
promife  made  them  of  never  being  compelled  to 
bear  arms  againft  their  ancient  country.  Such 
was  the  attachment  which  the  French  then  had 
for  the  honour  of  their  country.  Cherifhed  by 
the  government,  refpected  by  foreign  nations, 
and  attached  to  their  king  by  a  feries  of  profpe- 
rities  which  had  rendered  their  name  illudrious, 
and  aggrandifed  their  power,  they  poflefled  that 
patriotic  fpirit  which  is  the  effect  of  fuccefs. 
They  edeemed  it  an  honour  to  bear  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  and  could  not  think  of  foregoing  the 
title.  The  Acadians,  therefore,  who,  in  fubmit- 
ting  to  a  new  yoke,  had  fworn  never  to  bear  arms 
againft  their  former  ftandards,  were  called  the 
French  neutrals. 

What  a  powerful  inducement  is  this  example' 
of  attachment,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others 
which  have  preceded  and  followed  it,  to  the  fo- 
vereign  of  France,  to  exert  himfelf  inceflantly  for 
the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  nation  ;  of  a  nation  fo 
mild,  fo  proud,  and  fo  generous  ?  Treafon  hath 
been  fometimes  the  crime  of  an  individual,  or  of 
a  particular  fociety,  but  it  was  never  that  of  the 
fubjects  in  general.  The  French  are  the  people 
who  know  how  to  fuffer  with  infinite  patience 
the  longed  and  molt  cruel  vexations,  and  who 
demondrate  the  mod  fincere,  the  mod  ftriking 
tranfports  of  gratitude,  at  the  lead  token  of  the 
clemency  of  their  fovereign.  They  love  and  che- 
rifh  him  ;  and  it  depends  upon  him  only  to  be 
adored  by  them.  The  fovereign  whom  they  fhould 
defpife  would  be  the  mod  contemptible  of  men  ; 
he  whom  they  fhould  hate  would  be  the  word  of 

fove- 
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fovcreigns.  Notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  that  BOOK 
have  been  made,  during  a  feries  of  ages,  to  ftifle^J^^, 
in  our  hearts  the  fentiment  of  patriotifm,  it  exifts 
not,  perhaps,  among  any  people  in  a  more  lively 
and  energetic  manner.  Witnefs  our  mirth  at 
thofe  glorious  events,  which,  however,  will  not 
relieve  our  mifery.  What  fhould  we  not  be,  if 
public  felicity  were  to  fucceed  to  the  glory  of  our 
arms? 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  Aca- 
dians  fettled  in  the  capital ;  the  reft  were  dif- 
perfed  in  the  neighbouring  country.  No  magif- 
trate  was  ever  appointed  to  rule  over  them ;  and 
they  were  never  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. No  rents  or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  ever 
exacted  from  them.  Their  new  fovercign  feemed 
to  have  forgotten  them  j  and  they  were  equally 
flrangers  to  him. 

Hunting,  which  had   formerly  been  the  de-  Manners 
light  of  the  colony,  and  might  ftill  have  fupplied  °f  the 
it  with  fubfiftence,  had  no  further  attraction  for  a  vXTre- 
fimple  and  quiet  people,  and   gave  way  to  agri-  mained 
culture.     It  had  been  begun  in  the  marines  and  fhetfgHth 
the  low  lands,  by  repelling   the  fea,  and   rivers,  govem- 
which  covered   thefe  plains,  with  dikes.     Thefe  ™ent  *" 
grounds  yielded  fifty  times  as   much  as   before,  tia. 
and  afterwards  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  much  at 
lead.     Wheat  and  oats  fucceeded   beft   in  them, 
but    they   likewife    produced   rye,    barley,    and 
maize.     There  were  alfo  potatoes  in  great  plenty, 
the  ufe  of  which  was  become  common. 

At  the  fame  time  the  immenfe  meadows  were 
covered  with  numerous  flocks.  Sixty  thoufand 
head  of  horned  cattle  were  computed  there  ;  and 
mod  of  the  families  had  feveral  horfes,  though  the 
tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen. 

%  The 
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BOOK  The  habitations,  built  entirely  with  wood, 
i^l^l j  wer*e  extremely  convenient,  and  furnifhed  as 
neatly  as  a  fubftantial  farmer's  houfe  in  Europe, 
The  people  bred  a  great  deal  of  poultry  of  all 
kinds,  which  made  a  variety  in  their  food,  which 
was  in  general  wholefome  and  plentiful.  Their 
common  drink  was  beer  and  cyder,  to  which 
they  ibmetimes  added  rum. 

Their  ufual  clothing  was  in  general  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  flax  and  hemp,  or  the  fleeces  of 
their  own  (heep.  With  thefe  they  made  common 
linens  and  coarfe  cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  any 
inclination  for  articles  of  greater  luxury,  they 
procured  them  from  Annapolis  or  Louiibourg, 
and  gave  in  exchange,  corn,  cattle,  or  furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  no  other  articles  to 
difpofe  of  among  their  neighbours,  and  made 
{till  fewer  exchanges  among  themfelves,  becaufe 
each  feparate  family  was  able,  and  had  been  ufed 
to  provide  for  it's  wants.  They,  therefore,  knew 
nothing  of  paper  currency,  which  was  fo  com- 
mon throughout  the  reft  of  North  America.  Even 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  had  flolea 
into  the  colony,  did  not  promote  that  circulation, 
which  is  the  greateft  advantage  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

Their  manners  were  of  courfe  extremely  fim- 
pie.  There  never  was  a  caufe,  either  civil  or  cri- 
minal, of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before 
the  court  of  judicature  eftablifhed  at  Annapolis, 
Whatever  little  differences  arofe  from  time  to 
time  among  them,  were  amicably  adjufted  by 
their  elders.  All  their  public  a&s  were  drawn  by 
their  paftors,  who  had  likewife  the  keeping  of 
their  wills,  for  which,  and  their  religious  fervices, 
the  inhabitants  voluntarily  gave  them  a  twenty- 
•feventh  part  of  their  harvefts. 

These 
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These  were  plentiful  enough  to  fupply  moreB  ook 
than  a  fufficiency  to  fulfil  every  aft  of  liberality.  XVI1- 
Real  mifery  was  entirely  unknown,  and  benevo- 
lence prevented  the  demands  of  poverty.  Every 
misfortune  was  relieved,  as  it  were,  before  it  could 
be  felt ;  and  good  was  univerfally  difpenfed,  with- 
out oftentation  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  with- 
out humiliating  the  perfon  who  received.  Thefc 
people  were,  in  a  word,  a  fociety  of  brethren, 
every  individual  of  which  was  equally  ready  to 
give  and  to  receive  what  he  thought  the  common 
right  of  mankind. 

So  perfect  a  harmony  naturally  prevented  all 
thefe  connections  cf  gallantry  which  are  fo  often 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  families.  There  never  was 
an  inftance  in  this  fociety  of  an  unlawful  com- 
merce between  the  two  fexes.  This  evil  was  pre- 
vented by  early  marriages ;  for  no  one  palled  his 
youth  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  As  foon  as  a  young 
man  came  to  the  proper  age,  the  community 
built  him  a  houfe,  broke  up  the  lands  about  it, 
fowed  them,  and  fupplied  him  with  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  for  a  twelvemonth.  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  partner  whom  he  had  chofen,  and  who 
brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks.  This  new 
family  grew  and  profpered  like  the  others.  They 
altogether  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  fouls. 

Who  will  not  be  affected  with  the  innocent 
manner,  and  the  tranquillity  of  this  fortunate 
colony  ?  Who  will  not  wifli  for  the  duration  of 
it's  happinefs  ?  Who  will  not  conflruct,  in  ima« 
gination,  an  impenetrable  wall,  that  may  fepa- 
rate  thefe  colonics  from  their  unjuft  and  turbu- 
lent  neighbours  ?  The  calamities  of  the  people 
have  no  period ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  end 
of  their  felicity  is  always  at  hand.  A  long  feries 
of  favourable  events  is  neceflary  to  raife  them 

from 
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BOOK  from  mifery,  while   one   inflant  is   fufficient  to 
^J^j  plunge  them  into  it.     May  the  Acadians  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  general  curfe.     But  alas !  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  they  will  not. 

Great  Britain  perceived,  in  1749,  of  what 
confequence  the  pofleflion  of  Acadia  might  be  to 
her  commerce.  The  peace,  which  neceffarily  left 
a  great  number  of  men  without  employment,  fur- 
nifhed  an  opportunity,  by  the  difbanding  of  the 
troops,  for  peopling  and  cultivating  a  van:  and 
fertile  territory.  The  Britifh  miniftry  offered  par- 
ticular advantages  to  all  perfons  who  chofc  to  go 
over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldier,  failor, 
and  workman,  was  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for 
himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over 
in  his  family.  All  non-commiffioned  officers  were 
allowed  eighty  for  themfelves,  and  15  for  their 
wives  and  children ;  enfigns  200 ;  lieutenants 
300 ;  captains  400 ;  and  all  officers  of  a  higher 
rank  600;  together  with  thirty  for  each  of  their 
dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for  the 
firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre, 
two  fols,  fix  deniers  #,  for  fifty  acres.  Befide 
this,  the  government  engaged  to  advance  or  re- 
imburfe  the  expences  of  paflage,  to  build  houfes, 
to  furnifh  all  the  neceffary  inftruments  for  fifhery 
or  agriculture,  and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fub- 
fiftence  for  the  firfl:  year.  Thefe  encouragements 
determined  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  perfons,  in  the  month  of  May  1749,  to  go  to 
America,  rather  than  run  the  rilk  of  (tarving  in 
Europe. 

It  was  intended  that  thefe  new  inhabitants 
(hould  form  a  fettlement  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Aca- 
dia, in  a  place  which  the  favages  formerly  called 

*  About  cne  ftii]}ing, 
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Chebutto,  and  the  Englifh  Halifax.  This  fitua-B  OOK 
tion  was  preferred  to  feveral  others  where  the  foil  XVII. 
was  better,  for  the  fake  of  eftablifhing  in  it's 
neighbourhood  an  excellent  cod  fifhery,  and  for- 
tifying one  of  the  fined  harbours  in  America. 
But  as  it  was  the  part  of  the  country  mofl  fa- 
vourable for  the  chace,  the  Englifh  were  ob- 
liged to  difpute  it  with  the  Micmac  Indians, 
by  whom  it  was  mod  frequented.  Thefe  fa- 
vages  defended  with  obftinacy  a  territory  they 
held  from  nature ;  and  it  was  not  without  very 
great  lofies  that  the  Englifh  drove  them  from 
their  poffeflions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  finifhed,  when  fomc 
difturbances  began  to  break  out  among  the  neu- 
tral French.  Thefe  people,  whofe  manners  were 
fo  fimple,  and  who  enjoyed  fuch  liberty,  had  al- 
ready perceived  that  their  independence  mud  ne- 
cefTarily  fuffer  fome  incroachments  from  any  power 
that  fhould  turn  it's  views  to  the  countries  they  in- 
habited. To  this  apprehenfion  was  added,  that  of 
feeing  their  religion  in  danger.  Their  priefls, 
either  heated  by  their  own  enthufiafm,  or  fecretly 
inftigated  by  the  governors  of  Canada,  made  them 
believe  all  they  chofe  to  fay  againft  the  Englifh, 
whom  they  called  heretics.-  This  word,  which 
has  fo  powerful  an  influence  on  deluded  minds, 
determined  this  happy  American  colony  to  quit 
their  habitations  and  remove  to  New  France, 
where  lands  were  offered  them.  This  refolutioi} 
many  of  them  executed  immediately,  without 
confidering  the  confequences  of  it ;  the  reft  were 
preparing  to  follow  as  foon  as  they  had  provided 
for  their  fafety.  The  Englifh  government,  either 
from  policy  or  caprice,  determined  to  prevent 
them  by  an  aft  of  treachery,  always  bafe  and  cruel 
in  thofe  whofe  power  gives  them  an  opportunity 
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fe  o  O  K  of  purfuing  milder  methods.  Under  a  pretence 
XV*1-  of  exacting  a  renewal  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
'  taken  at  the  time  of  their  becoming  Englifh  fub- 
jec~ls,  they  called  together  all  the  remaining'  in- 
habitants,  and  put  them  on  board  of  (hip.  They 
were  conveyed  to  the  other  Englifh  colonics, 
where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  and 
vexation  rather  than  want. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  national  jealoufies,  and 
of  the  rapacioufnefs  of  government,  to  which 
men,  as  well  as  their  property,  become  a  prey. 
What  our  enemies  lofe  is  reckoned  an  advantage, 
what  they  gain  is  looked  upon  as  a  lofs.  When 
a  town  cannot  be  taken,  it  is  flarved;  when  it 
cannot  be  kept,  it  is  burnt  to  afhes,  or  it's 
foundations  rafed.  A  fhip  or  a  fortified  town  is 
blown  up,  rather  than  the  failors  or  the  garrifon 
will  furrender.  A  defpotic  government  feparates 
it's  enemies  from  it's  flaves  by  immenfe  deferts,  to 
prevent  the  irruptions  of  the  one,  and  the  emigra- 
tions of  the  other.  Thus  it  is  that  Spain  has  ra- 
ther chofen  to  make  a  wildernefs  of  her  own  coun- 
try, and  a  grave  of  America,  than  to  divide  it's 
riches  with  any  other  of  the  European  nations. 
The  Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  public  and 
private  crime  to  deprive  other  commercial  nations 
of  the  fpice  trade.  They  have  frequently  thrown 
whole  cargoes  into  the  fea  rather  than  they  would 
fell  them  at  a  low  price.  France,  rather  chofe 
to  give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards,  than  to  let 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh;  and  Eng- 
land deflroyed  the  neutral  French  inhabitants  of 
Acadia,  to  prevent  their  returning  to  France. 
Can  it  be  faid  after  this,  that  policy  and  fociety 
were  inflituted  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ? 
Yes,  they  were  inflituted  to  fcreen  the  wicked, 
and  to  fecure  the  powerful. 

Since 
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Since   the  emigration  of  a  people  who  owed  book 
their  happinefs  to  their  virtuous  obfcurity,  Nova    Xv~Il. 
Scotia  remained  in  a  languid  ftate.     Envy,  which  prefe^p"> 
hate  depopulated  this  country,  feemed   to  have  ftate  of 
fhed  it's  baneful  influence  over  it.     The  punifh-NovaSco- 

tia 

ment  of  injuftice  fell  at  leaft  upon  the  authors  of 
it.  At  leaft  a  few  unfortunate  people  were  driven 
there  by  the  various  calamities  they  experienced 
in  Europe.  They  amounted  in  1769  to  twenty- 
fix  thoufand;  mo  ft  of  them  were  diiperfed,  and 
were  only  collected  in  any  number  at  Hallifax, 
Annapolis,  and  Lunenbourg.  This  laft  colony, 
formed  by  Germans,  was  the  mofl  fiouriihing. 
It  owed  it's  improvements  to  that  fondnefs  for 
labour,  to  that  well  regulated  ceconomy  which  are 
the  diftinguifhing  characteriftics  of  a  wife  and 
warlike  nation,  who  contenting  themfelves  with 
defending  their  own  country,  feldom  leave  it,  ex- 
cept to  go  and  cultivate  diftricts  which  they 
are  not  ambitious  of  conquering. 

Lv  the  year  1769,  the  colony  fent  out  fourteen 
vefTels  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  boats, 
which  together  amounted  to  feven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  tons,  and  received 
twenty-two  vefTels  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
boats,  which  together  made  up  feven  thoufand 
and  fix  tons.  They  conftru&ed  three  Hoops, 
which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  ten  tons 
burden. 

Their  exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  729,850  livres,  12  fols,  9  deniers  *. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  encouragements, 
which  the  mother-country  had  inceflantly  bellow- 
ed upon  this  colony,  in  order  to  accelerate  it's 
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BOOK  cultures ;  it  had  itfelf  borrowed  450,000  livresf, 
^'l1'  Jor  wmch  lt  Paic^  an  interefl  of  fix  per  cent.  It 
had  not  then  any  paper  currency,  and  had  not 
uled  any  fince. 

The  troubles  which  at  prefent  agitate  North 
America,  have  not  extended  to  Nova  Scotia.  It 
hath  even  drawn  fome  advantages  from  them. 
It's  population  hath  arifen  to  forty-thoufand  fouls, 
by  the  arrival  of  fome  cautious  or  pufillanimous 
citizens  who  fled  from  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
neceffity  of  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  Britifh 
armies  and  fleets  hath  occafioned  a  great  increafe 
of  provifions.  An  immenfe  quantity  of  fpecie 
circulated  by  the  troops,  hath  given  life  to  every 
thing,  and  communicated  a  rapid  motion  to  men 
and  things. 

Should  the  other  colonies  at  length  detach 
themfelves  from  the  mother-country,  and  fhould 
it  retain  Nova  Scotia,  this  province,  which  was 
very  infignificant,  will  become  very  important. 
It  is  fupplied  with  every  advantage  that  may  in- 
fure  it's  profperity.  It's  paflures  are  proper  for 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  it's  lands  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn,  and  efpecially  for  the  growing 
of  flax  and  hemp.  There  are  few  coafts  known 
to  be  fo  favourable  for  long  fifheries,  and  it's 
boats  can  with  eafe  perform  feven  voyages  to  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  while  thole  of  New 
England  can  only  perform  five,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  The  Englifh  iflands  will  fur- 
ni(h  it  with  a  certain,  eafy,  and  almofl  exclufive 
mart  for  it's  merchandife. 

There  can  be  no  fear  of  any  invafion,  becaufe 
Hallifax,  which  was  formerly  defended  only  by  a 
few  batteries  properly  or  improperly  placed,  is  at 
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prefent  furrounded  by  good  fortifications  which  book 
may  (till  be  increafed.  xvn. 

New-England,  like  the  mother-country,  has  Koullda. 
fignalized  itfelf  by  many  acts  of  violence  ;  and  has  tion  of 
been  actuated  by  the  fame  turbulent  ipirit.  fr^'~Eng~ 
took  it's  rife  in  troublefome  times,  and  it's  in- 
fant (late  was  difturbed  with  many  dreadful  com- 
motions. It  was  difcovered  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,  and  called  North-Virginia ;  but 
no  Europeans  fettled  there  till  the  year  1608. 
The  firft  colony,  which  was  weak  and  ill-direct- 
ed, did  not  fucceed,  and  for  fome  time  after, 
there  were  only  a  few  adventurers  who  came  over 
at  times  in  the  fummer,  built  themfelves  tempo- 
rary huts  for  the  fake  of  trading  with  the  favages, 
and  like  them,  difappeared  again  for  the  reft  of 
the  year.  Fanaticifm,  which  had  depopulated 
America  to  the  fouth,  was  deftined  to  repeople  it 
in  the  north.  Some  Englifh  Prefbyterians,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  own  country,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  that  universal  afy- 
lum  of  liberty,  refolved  to  found  a  church  for 
their  fed  in  the  new  hemifphere.  They  there- 
fore purchafed,  in  1621,  the  charter  of  the  Eng- 
lifh North-Virginia  company  :  for  they  were  not 
reduced  to  fuch  a  ftateof  poverty,  as  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  wait  till  profperity  became  the  reward  ot 
their  virtues. 

On  the  6th  of  September  1621,  they  embark- 
ed at  Plymouth,  to  the  number  of  120  perfons, 
under  the  guidance  of  enthufiafm,  which,  whe- 
ther founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  always  pro- 
ductive of  great  actions.  They  landed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  very  hard  winter,  and  found  a 
country  entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  offer- 
ed a  very  melancholy  profpect  to  men  already  ex- 
haufted  with  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.     Near 

one 
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BOO  Kone  half  perifhed  either  by  cold,  the  fcurvy,  or 
diflrefs  ;  the  reft  were  kept  alive,  by  that  ftrength 
of  character  which  they  had  acquired  under  the 
perfecution  of  epifcopal  tyranny.  But  their  cou- 
rage was  beginning  to  droop,  when  it  was  revived 
by  the  arrival  of  fixty  favage  warriors,  who  came 
to  them  in  the  fpring,  headed  by  their  chief. 
Freedom  feemed  to  exult  that  fhe  had  thus 
brought  together  from  the  extremities  of  the 
world  two  fuch  different  colonies  *,  who  immedi- 
ately entered  into  a  reciprocal  alliance  of  friend- 
ship and  protection.  The  old  inhabitants  align- 
ed for  ever  to  the  new  ones  all  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fettlement  they  had  formed 
under  the  name  of  New-Plymouth  ;  and  one  of 
the  favages,  who  underftood  a  little  Englifh,  flay- 
ed to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the  maize,  and 
inftruct  them  in  the  manner  of  fiihing  upon  their 
coaft. 

This  humanity  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for 
the  companions  they  expecled  from  Europe,  with 
feeds,  with  domeftic  animals,  and  with  every  af- 
fiftance  they  wanted.  At  firft  the  fettlement  ad- 
vanced but  {lowly,  fmce  in  1629,  it  contained 
no  more  than  three  hundred  perfons  :  but  the 
perfecution  of  the  Puritans,  which  increafed  daily 
in  England,  haftened  the  augmentation  of  their 
number  in  America.  Such  multitudes  of  them 
arrived  the  following  year,  that  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  difperfe  them.  The  colonies  which  they 
eftablifhed  formed  the  province  of  Maflachufett's 
Bay.  The  colonies  of  New  Hampfhire,  Connec- 
ticut, and  of  Rhode  Ifland,  foon  fprang  up  from 
this  fettlement,  and  thefe  were  fo  many  feparate 
flates,  each  of  which  obtained  from  the  court  of 
London  a  diftinft  charter. 

The 
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The  blood  of  martyrs,  hath  ever  been  in  allB  O  O  K. 
places,  and  at  all  times,  a  fource  of  profelytifm.  XVI1- 
A  few  ecclefiaflics  only,  deprived  of  their  bene-v  v~~"-^ 
tices  on  account  of  their  opinions,  had  at  fail 
pafied  into  America,  and  a  few  obfcure  fe&aries, 
whofe  new  tenets  attracted  numbers  from  among 
the  people.  The  emigrations  became  gradually 
more  common  amongft  other  clafies  of  citizens, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  men  of  the  firft  rank,  who 
had  been  drawn  into  Puritanifm  by  ambition, 
humour,  or  confcience,  thought  of  fecuring  to 
themfelves  an  afylum  in  thofe  diftant  climates- 
They  had  caufed  houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be 
cleared,  with  a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  their  en- 
deavours in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
mould  prove  abortive.  The  fame  fanatical  fpirit 
that  had  introduced  anarchy  into  the  mother- 
country,  kept  the  colony  in  a  (late  of  fubordina- 
tion,  or  rather  a  feverity  of  manners,  had  the 
fame  effect  as  laws  in  a  favage  country. 

The   inhabitants  of  New-England  lived  peace- Formof 
ably  for   fome   time  without  thinking  of  fettling  ^Jn' efta- 
their  felicity  upon  a  firm  bafis.     Not  that  their  Miihed  at 
charter  had  not  authorized  them  to  eftablifh  any  j^"Ens* 
mode  of  government  they  might  chufe,  but  thele 
enthufiafts  did  not  think  of  it ;  and  government 
did  not  pay  fufficient  attention  to  thern  to  urge 
them  to  fecure  their  own  tranquillity.     At  length 
they  grew  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  giving  fome 
confiiiency  to   their   colony.     At  this  period   it 
was  agreed,  that   there   fhould  be   an  affembly 
holden  every  year,  the  deputies  of  which  fhould 
be  chofen  by  the  people,  in  which  none  but  thofe 
who  were  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church  could 
have  a  feat,  and  over  which  a  chief  was  to  prefide, 
without  any  diflincl  authority.     Two  remarkable 
regulations  were  at  the  fame  time  made :  the  firff, 
1  ftated 
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BOOK  ftated  the  price  of  corn,  and  by  the  fecond  the 

yj^f^j  lavages  were  deprived  of  all  the  lands  which  they 

ihould   not  cultivate ;    and   all  Europeans   were 

prohibited,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  fell  them 

any  (trong  liquors  or  warlike  (lores. 

The  national  council  were  charged  with  the 
regulation  of  public  affairs.  They  were  alfo  ob- 
liged to  determine  upon  all  fuits,  but  by  the 
lights  of  reafon  alone,  and  without  the  afliftance 
or  embarralfments  of  any  code. 

Neither  were  any  criminal  laws  instituted; 
but  thofe  of  the  Jews  were  adopted.  Witchcraft, 
blafphemy,  adultery,  and  falfe  teftimony,  were 
punifhed  with  death.  Children,  who  were  fo  un- 
natural as  to  ftrike,  or  to  curfe  the  authors  of 
their  being,  drew  upon  themfelves  the  fame  pu- 
nifhment.  All  perfons  who  were  detected  either 
in  lying,  drunkennefs,  or  dancing,  were  ordered 
to  be  publicly  whipped;  and  amufements  were 
forbidden  equally  with  vices  and  crimes.  Swear- 
ing, and  the  violation  of  the  fabbath,  were  ex- 
piated by  a  heavy  fine.  Another  indulgence  al- 
lowed, was,  to  atone  by  a  fine  for  a  neglect  of 
prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  rafh  oath. 

It  is  alfo  known,  that  government  forbad,  on 

pain  of  death,  the  Puritans  to    worfhip  images  ; 

and  that  the  fame  punifhment  was  decreed  againft 

Roman  Catholic  priefts,  who  mould  return  into 

the  colony  after  having  been  banifhed. 

Fanati-         The  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony,  who, 

fions  great  ^s  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny 

calamities  the  coercive  power  of  the  magiftrate  in    matters 

™Nfw*     of  religion,  were  the  objects  of  perfecution.    This 

England.  °  r    7       .         >  i    r  i  i         i      r  ■•    ■ 

was  coniidered  as  blaipnemy  by  thole  very  divines 
who  had  rather  chofen  to  quit  their  country  than 
to  fhew  any  deference  to  epifcopal  authority. 
By  that  natural  propensity  of  the  human  heart, 

which 
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which  leads  men  from  the  love  of  independence  B  OOK 
to  that  of  tyranny,  they  had  changed  their  opi-^^J^ 
nions  as  they  changed  the  climate ;  and  only 
feemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  deny  it  to  others.  This  fyftem 
of  intoleration  was  fupported  by  the  fervices  of  the 
law,  which  attempted  to  put  a  Hop  to  every  differ* 
encc  in  opinion,  by  inflicting  capital  punifhment 
on  all  who  diffented.  Thofe  who  were  either  con- 
victed, or  even  fufpected  of  entertaining  fentiments 
of  toleration,  were  expofed  to  fuch  cruel  oppref- 
fions,  that  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  firft 
afylum,  and  feek  refuge  in  another  lefs  expofed  to 
disturbances. 

This  intemperate  religious  zeal  extended  itfelf 
to  matters  in  themfelves  of  the  greateft  indiffer- 
ence. A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  following 
public  declaration,  tranferibed  from  the  regifters 
of  the  colony : 

"  It  is  a  circumftance  univerfally  acknowledg- 
"  ed,  that  the  cuftoin  of  wearing  long  hair,  after 
"  the  manner  of  immoral  perfons  and  of  the  fa- 
"  vage  Indians,  can  only  have  been  introduced 
"  into  England,  but  in  facrilegious  contempt  of 
M  the  exprefs  command  of  God,  who  declares,  that 
"  it  is  a  (hameful  practice  for  any  man  who  has 
<c  the  leaft  care  of  his  foul  to  wear  long  hair. 
c<  As  this  abomination  excites  the  indignation  of 
46  all  pious  perfons ;  we,  the  magistrates,  in  our 
•«  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do  exprefsly 
cc  and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn 
<c  the  impious  cuftom  of  letting  the  hair  grow  ;  a 
<c  cuftom  which  we  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent 
<c  and  difhoneft,  which  horribly  difguifes  men, 
"  and.  is  offenfive  to  modeft  and  fober  perfons, 
"  in  as  much  as  it  corrupts  good  manners.  We., 
"  therefore,    being  juftly   incenfed  againft   this 

Vol.  V.  F  f  "  fcan- 
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B  o  o  K"  fcandalous  cuftom,  do  defire,  advife,  and  ear- 
_^J*_, "  nc'ftly  requefl  all  the  elders  of  our  continent, 
:  zealoufly  to  (hew  their  averfion  from  this  odious 
"  pradice,  to  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a  flop 
"  to  it,  and  efpecially  to  take  care  that  the  mem- 
"  bers  of  their  churches  be  not  infected  with  it ; 
*  in  order  that  thofe  perfons,  who,  notwith- 
*c  (landing  thefe  rigorous  prohibitions,  and  the 
"  means  of  correction,  that  fhall  be  ufed  on  this 
"  account,  mail  (till  perfifl  in  this  cuftom,  may 
"  have  both  God  and  man  at  the  fame  time 
<c  again  ft  them." 

This  feverity,  which  a  man  exercifes  againfl 
himfelf,  or  againfl  his  fellow-creatures,  and  which 
makes  him  firft  the  victim,  then  the  oppreffor, 
foon  exerted  itfelf  againfl  the  Quakers.  They 
were  whipped,  banifhed,  and  imprifoned.  The 
proud  fimplicity  of  thefe  new  enthufiafls,  who  in 
the  midfl  of  tortures  and  ignominy  praifed  God, 
and  called  for  bleffings  upon  men,  infpired  a  re- 
verence for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and  gained 
them  a  number  of  profelytes.  This  circumflance 
exafperated  their  perfecutors,  and  hurried  them 
on  to  the  mofl  atrocious  ads  of  violence.  They 
caufed  five  of  them,  who  had  returned  clandef- 
tinely  from  banifhment,  to  be  hanged.  It  feemed 
as  if  the  Englifh  had  come  to  America  to  exercife 
upon  their  own  countrymen  the  fame  cruelties  the 
Spaniards  had  ufed  againfl  the  Indians  ;  whether 
it  was  that  the  change  of  climate  had  rendered  the 
Europeans  more  ferocious  ;  or  that  the  fury  of 
religious  zeal  can  only  be  extinguifhed  in  the  de- 
flrudion  of  it's  apoflles  and  it's  martyrs.  This 
fpirit  of  perfecution  was,  however,  at  lail  fupprei- 
fed  by  the  interpofition  of  the  mother-country, 
from  whence  it  had  been  brought. 

A  PEOPLE, 
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A  people,  whofe  chara&er  was  naturally  dif-B  o  o  K 
pofed  to  melancholy,  were  become  gloomy  and    X<VI1* 
item.     The  blood  of  their  monarch  was  ftill   be- 
fore  them.     Some  of  them   lamented   in  fecret 
this   great    aflailination,    others  would   willingly 
have  celebrated  it  as  a  feftival.     The   nation  was 
divided    between  two  violent   parties.     On  one 
hand  revenge  was    meditated  ;  on   the  other,  it 
was  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  informations, 
which  were  always   followed    by  exile,  imprifon- 
ment,    or   capital    punifhment.     Reciprocal    mif- 
trult  prevailed  between  fathers  and  children,  and 
between  friends.     The  fufpicious  tyrant  was  fur- 
rounded  by  fufpicious  courtiers,  who  kept  up  his 
apprehenfions  either   to    raife  themfelves  to  the 
high  ports  of  the  ftate,  or  to  expel  their  enemies 
or  their  rivals  from  them.     The  ax  was  fufpend- 
ed  over  every  head.     The  frequency  of  rebellions 
occafioned  a  frequency  of  executions,  and  thefe 
repeated  executions    of  illuftrious   as  well  as    of 
obfeure  citizens,  perpetually  maintained  the  po- 
pular terror.     Ac    length  Cromwell    difappeared. 
Enthufiafm,    hypocrify,    and    fanaticifm,     which 
compofed  his  character  ;  factions,  rebellions,  and 
profcriptions  were  all  buried  with  him,  and  Eng- 
land began  to   have  the  profpect  of  calmer  days. 
Charles  the  Second,  at  his  reiteration,  introduced 
among  his  fubjecls  a  focial  turn,  a  tafte  for  con- 
vivial pleafures  and  diverfions,  and  for  all   thofe 
amufements  he  had  been  engaged  in  while  he  was 
travelling  from  one  court  to  another  in  Europe, 
to  endeavour  to  regain  the  crown  which  his  father 
had  loft  upon  a  fcarfold.     The  propagators  of  his 
principles  were  a  multitude  of  women  of  gallan- 
try, of  corrupt  favourites,  and  licentious  men  of 
wit.     In    a   fhort  time   he  brought  on  a  general 
change   of  manners  ;  and  nothing  but  fuch  a  re- 
F  f  2  volutioa 
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BOO  K  volution  could  poflibly  have  fecured  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  government  upon  a  throne  flained  with 
blood.  He  was  one  of  thofe  voluptuaries,  whom 
the  love  of  fcnfual  pleafures  fometimes  excites  to 
fentiments  of  companion  and  humanity.  Moved 
with  the  fufferings  of  the  Quakers,  he  put  a  flop  to 
them  by  a  proclamation  in  1661  ;  but  he  was  ne- 
ver able  totally  to  extinguifh  the  fpirit  of  perfec- 
tion that  prevailed  in  America. 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry 
Vane,  the  fon  of  that  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
had  fuch  a  remarkable  (hare  in  the  difturbances  of 
his  country.  This  obftinate  and  enthufiaftic  young 
man,  in  every  thing  refembling  his  father,  unable 
either  to  live  peaceably  himfelf,  or  to  fufter  others 
to  remain  quiet,  had  contrived  to  revive  the  ob- 
fcure  and  obfolete  queftions  of  grace  and  free 
will.  The  difputes  upon  thefe  points  ran  very 
high,  and  would  probably  have  plunged  the  co- 
lony into  a  civil  war,  if  feveral  of  the  favage  na- 
tions united,  had  not  happened  at  that  very  time 
to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  the  difputants,  and 
to  maffacre  great  numbers  of  them.  The  colonifts, 
heated  with  their  theological  contefts,  paid  at  firft 
very  little  attention  to  this  confiderable  lofs.  But 
the  danger  at  length  became  fo  urgent  and  fo  ge- 
neral, that  all  took  up  arms.  As  foon  as  the 
enemy  was  repulfed,  the  colony  refumed  it's  for- 
mer diffenfions ;  and  this  phrenzy  manifefted  itfelf 
in  1692,  by  fuch  atrocious  a£ts  of  violence,  as 
were  fcarce  ever  recorded  in  hiftory. 

There  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  called 
Salem,  two  young  women,  who  were  fubjecl:  to 
convulfions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary 
fymptoms.  Their  father,  minifter  of  the  church, 
thought  that  they  were  bewitched ;  and  having 
in  confequence  caft  his  fufpicions  upon  an  In- 
dian 
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dian  girl,  who  lived  in  his  houfe,  he  compelled  book 
her  by  harfli  treatment  to  confefs  that  (lie  was  ij^ 
witch.  Other  women  upon  hearing  this,  feduced 
by  the  pleafure  of  exciting  the  public  attention, 
immediately  believed  that  the  convulfions  which 
proceeded  only  from  the  nature  of  their  fex,  were 
owen  tp  the  fame  caufe.  Three  citizens,  cafu- 
ally  named,  were  immediately  thrown  into  pri- 
fon,  accufed  of  witchcraft,  hanged,  and  their 
bodies  left  expofed  to  wild  bealts  and  birds  of 
prey.  A  few  days  after,  fixteen  other  perfons, 
together  with  a  Counsellor,  who  becaufe  he  re- 
futed to  plead  again  ft  them,  was  fuppofed  to 
fhare  in  their  guilt,  fuffcred  in  the  fame  manner. 
From  this  inftant,  the  imagination  of  the  multi- 
tude was  inflamed  with  thefe  horrid  and  gloomy 
fcenes.  The  innocence  of  youth,  the  infirmities 
of  age,  virgin  modefty,  fortune,  honour,  virtue* 
and  the  moll  dignified  employments  of  the  ftate, 
were  no  fecurity  againfl  the  fufpicions  of  a  people 
infatuated  with  vifionary  fuperltition.  Children 
of  ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  death,  young 
girls  were  (tripped  naked,  and  the  marks  of 
witchcraft  fearched  for  upon  their  bodies  with  the 
moft  indecent  curiofity;  thofe  fpots  of  the  fcurvy 
which  age  impreffes  upon  the  bodies  of  old  men, 
were  taken  for  evident  figns  of  the  infernal  power. 
Fanaticifm,  wickednefs  and  vengeance  united, 
felected  their  victims  at  pleafure.  In  default  of 
witnefles,  torments  were  employed  to  extort  con- 
tentions dictated  by  the  executioners  themfelves. 
If  the  magiftrates,  tired  with  executions,  re- 
fufed  to  punifh,  they  were  themfelves  accufed  of 
the  crimes  they  tolerated ,  the  very  minifters  of 
religion  raifed  falfe  witnefles  againft  them,  who 
made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the  tardy  re- 
morfe  excited  in  them  by  humanity.     Dreams, 

appa.- 
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BOOK  apparitions,  terror  and  confirmation,  of  every 
y^1-  kind,  increafed  thefe  prodigies  of  folly  and  horror. 
The  priibns  were  filled,  the  gibbets  left  (landing, 
and  all  the  citizens  involved  in  gloomy  appre- 
henfions.  The  mofl  prudent,  quitted  a  country 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  it's  inhabitants ;  and 
thofe  that  remained  wifhed  only  for  peace  in  the 
grave.  In  a  word,  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  and 
immediate  fubverfion  of  the  colony  was  expected, 
when  on  a  fudden,  in  the  height  of  the  ftorm,  the 
waves  fubfided,  and  a  calm  enfued.  All  eyes  were 
opened  at  once,  and  the  excefs  of  the  evil  awak- 
ened the  minds  which  it  had  at  firfl:  ftupified. 
Bitter  and  painful  remorfe  was  the  immediate 
conlequence  ;  the  mercy  of  God  was  implored  by 
a  general  fait,  and  public  prayers  were  offered 
up  to  afk  forgivenefs  for  the  prefumption  of  hav- 
ing fuppofed  that  heaven  could  have  been  pleafed 
with  facrifices  with  which  it  could  only  have  been 
offended. 

Posterity  will,  probably,  never  know  exactly 
what  was  the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  dis- 
order. It  had,  perhaps,  it's  firfl  origin  in  the  me- 
lancholy, which  thefe  perfecuted  enthufiafts  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  own  country, 
which  had  increafed  with  the  fcurvy  they  had 
contracted  at  fea,  and  had  gathered  frefh  ftrength 
from  the  vapours  and  exhalations  of  a  foil  newly 
broken  up,  as  well  as  from  the  inconveniences 
and  hardfhips  infeparable  from  a  change  of  cli- 
mate and  manner  of  living.  The  contagion, 
however,  ceafed  like  all  other  epidemical  diftem- 
pers,  exhauff  ed  by  it's  very  communication  ;  as  all 
the  diforders  of  the  imagination  are  expelled  in  the 
tranfports  of  a  delirium.  A  perfect  calm  fuc- 
ceeded  this  agitation  j  and  the  Puritans  of  New 

England 
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England  have  never  fince  been  feized  with   foBOOK 
gloomy  a  fit  of  enthufiafm.  v  X^!iilj 

But  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the  per-  " 
fecuting  fpirit  which  hath  ftained  all  religious  fects 
with  blood,  it  has  preferved  fome  ftrong  marks  of 
that  fanaticifm  and  ferocioufnefs  which  had  fig- 
nalized  the  melancholy  days  in  which  it  took  it's 
rife.  * 

The  fmall-pox,  which  is  lefs  frequent,  but 
more  deftructive,  in  America  than  it  is  in  Europe 
occafioned,  in  1721,  inexprefiible  ravages  in  the 
province  of  Maffachufett's  Bay.  This  calamity 
iuggefted  the  idea  of  inoculation.  In  order  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  this  fortunate  prefervative, 
a  fkilful  and  courageous  phyfician  inoculated  his 
wife,  his  children,  his  fervants,  and  himfelf.  Pie 
was  immediately  infulted,  confidered  as  an  in- 
fernal monfter,  and  threatened  with  afTaffination. 
Thefe  outrages  not  having  been  able  to  prevent 
a  very  promifing  young  man  from  having  re- 
courfe  to  this  falutary  practice,  a  wicked,  fuper- 
ftitious  perfon  got  up  to  his  window  in  the  night- 
time,  and  threw  a  grenade  into  his  room,  filled 
with  combuitible  materials. 

The  mod:  reafonable  among  the  citizens  were 
not  difgufted  with  thefe  atrocious  ads ;  and  their 
indignation  was  exerted  rather  againft  thofe  bold 
fpirits,  who  were  accufed  of  preferring  the  (kill 
of  man  to  the  care  of  providence.  The  people 
were  confirmed  by  thefe  extravagant  doctrines, 
in  the  refolution  of  rejecting  a  novelty,  which 
was  to  draw  down  upon  the  whole  ftate,  the  in- 
fallible and  terrible  effects  of  the  divine  wrath. 
The  magi  ft  rates,  who  were  apprehenfive  of  an 
infurrecYion,  ordered  the  phyficians  to  affemble; 
and  they,  either  from  convi&ion,  pufillanimity, 
or   policy,    declared    inoculation    dangerous.     It 

was 
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Book  was  prohibited  by  a  bill ;  which  was  received  with 
_y  llj^  j  unparalleled  applaufe. 

Europeans,  you  feel  your  hair  rifing  on  your 
heads;  you  fhudder  with  horror;  and  you  have 
forgotten  the  obftacles  which  this  falutary  prac- 
tice met  with  among  yourielves;  and  you  do  not 
confider,  that  two  hundred  years  ago  you  would 
have  committed  the  fame  outrages.  Acknow- 
ledge therefore  the  important  fervices  you  have 
received  from  the  progrefs  of  fcience  ;  and  enter- 
tain that  refpect  and  gratitude  for  the  promoters 
of  it,  which  you  owe  to  ufeful  men  who  have 
preferved  you  from  fo  many  crimes,  which  igno- 
rance and  fuperftition  would  otherwife  have  made 
you  commit. 

A  few  years  after,  a  new  fcene  was  exhibited, 
ftill  more  atrocious.  For  a  long  time  pafl  an 
odious  reward  had  been  granted  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces, to  fuch  of  the  colonifts  as  mould  put  an 
Indian  to  death.  This  reward  was  increafed  in 
1724  to  1250  livres*.  John  Lovewell,  encou- 
raged  by  fo  confidcrable  a  premium,  formed  a 
confpiracy  of  men  as  ferocious  as  himfelf,  to  go 
in  quefl  of  the  favages.  One  day  he  difcovered 
ten  of  them  quietly  fleeping  round  a  large  fire. 
He  murdered  them,  carried  their  fcalps  to  Bofton, 
and  received  the  promifed  reward.  After  this, 
have  you,  ye  Anglo-Americans,  any  reproaches 
to  make  to  the  Spaniards?  Have  they  ever  done, 
or  could  they  poffibly  ever  do,  any  thing  more 
inhuman  ?  And  yet  you  were  men,  civilized  men, 
and  you  boafted  of  being  Chriftians.  No,  you 
were  rather  monfters,  fit  to  be  exterminated ;  you 
were  monfters,  againft  whom  a  league  that  might 
have  been  formed,  would  have  been  lefs  criminal 
than  the  one  that  Lovewell  formed  againft  the 
favages. 

*  93I.  15s.  [The 
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[The  author  here  introduces  the  ftory  of  Polly  BOOK 
Baker,  who  was  brought  before  the  magiftrates,  XV^j 
and  convicted  the  fifth  time  of  having  had  abaftard 
child.  He  gives  the  fpeech  fhe  is  faid  to  have  made 
on  this  occafion  at  full  length.  But  as  this  fpeech 
is  in  the  hands  of  every  Englifh  reader,  the  trans- 
lator has  judged  it  unneceflary  to  fwell  his  tranf- 
lation  with  it.  The  author's  reafoning  upon  it  is 
as  follows :] 

This  fpeech  produced  an  affecting  change  in 
the  minds  of  all  the  audience.  She  was  not  only 
acquitted  of  either  penalty  or  corporal  punifh- 
ment,  but  her  triumph  was  fo  complete,  that  one 
of  her  judges  married  her.  So  fuperior  is  the 
voice  of  reafon  to  all  the  powers  of  ftudied  elo- 
quence. But  popular  prejudice  has  refumed  it's 
influence  ;  whether  it  be,  that  the  reprefentations 
of  nature  alone  are  often  ftifled  by  an  attention 
to  political  advantages,  or  to  the  benefit  of  So- 
ciety; or  that,  under  the  Englifh  government, 
where  celibacy  is  not  enjoined  by  religion,  there 
is  lefs  excufe  for  an  illicit  commerce  between  the 
fexes,  than  in  thofe  countries  where  the  clergy,  ■ 
(•Lie  nobility,  luxury,  poverty,  and  the  fcandal- 
ous  example  given  by  the  court  and  the  church, 
all  concur  in  degrading  and  corrupting  the  mar- 
ried flate,  in  rendering  it  burdenfome. 

New  England  has  fome  remedy  againfl  bad 
laws  in  the  conftitution  of  it's  mother-country, 
where  the  people  who  have  the  legiflative  power 
in  their  own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  correct 
abufes ;  and  it  has  others  derivtd  from  it's  fitua- 
tion,  which  open  a  vaft  field  to  induftry  and  po- 
pulation. 

This    colony,  bounded  on  the  North  by  Ca-  Extent, 
nada,  on  the  Weft  by  New  York,  and  on  theory, 
pad  and  South  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean,  fiiheries, 
1  extends 
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BOOK  extends  full  three  hundred  miles  along  the  fca 
^yn-    coafts,  and  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  the  inland 

populati-    PartS'  •  ,',,,. 

on,  cul-  The  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  directed  by 
l"rfes'ma*  chance  as  in  the  other  provinces.  This  matter 
and  ex-  'from  the  firft  was  fubjected  to  laws  which  are 
portations  ftill  religioufly  obferved.  No  citizen  whatever 
England.  nas  tnc  kb&Vf  of  fettling  even  upon  unoccupied 
land.  The  government,  defirous  of  preferving 
all  it's  members  from  the  inroads  of  the  favages, 
and  of  placing  them  in  a  condition  to  fhare  in 
the  protection  of  a  well-regulated  fociety,  hath 
ordered  that  whole  villages  fhould  be  farmed 
at  once.  As  foon  as  fixty  families  offer  to  build 
a  church,  maintain  a  clergyman,  and  pay  a  fchool- 
mafter,  the  general  affembly  allot  them  a  fitua- 
tion,  and  permit  them  to  have  two  reprefentatives 
in  the  legiflative  body  of  the  colony.  The  dif- 
tricc  afjigned  them  always  borders  upon  the  land 
already  cleared,  and  generally  contains  fix  thou- 
fand  fquare  acres.  Thefe  new  people  chufe  the 
fvtuation  mod  convenient  for  their  habitation, 
which  is  ufually  of  a  fquare  figure.  The  church 
is  placed  in  the  center;  the  colonifts  divide  the 
land  among  themfelves,  and  each  inclofes  his 
property  with  a  hedge.  Some  woods  are  referved 
for  a  common.  It  is  thus  that  New  England  is 
conftantly  enlarging  it's  territory,  though  it  ftili 
continues  to  make  one  complete  and  well-condi- 
tuted  province. 

Though  the  colony  be  fituated  in  the  midft  of 
the  temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  fo  mild 
as  that  of  fome  European  provinces,  which  are 
under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude.  The  winters 
are  longer  and  colder ;  the  fummers  fhorter  and 
hotter.  The  fky  is  commonly  clear,  and  the  rams 
more  plentiful  than  lafting.     The  air  has  grown 

purer 
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purer  fince  it's  circulation  has  been  made  free  byBOOK 
cutting  down  the  woods  ;  and  malignant  vapours,    XV11- 
which  at  firft  carried  off  fome  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  no  longer  complained  of. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
which  at  firft  had  no  connection  with  one  another. 
The  neceility  of  maintaining  an  armed  force 
againft  the  favages,  obliged  them  to  form  a  con- 
federacy in  1643,  when  they  took  the  name  of 
the  United  Colonies.  In  confequence  of  this 
league,  two  deputies  from  each  eftablifhment 
ufed  to  meet  in  a  ftated  place,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  common  affairs  of  New  England,  according 
to  the  inftrudtions  they  had  received  from  the 
affembly  by  which  they  were  fent.  This  affocia- 
tion  was  not  in  any  manner  repugnant  to  the 
right  which  each  of  it's  members  had,  to  ad  in 
every  refpect  as  he  chofe. 

They  were  almoft  as  much  independent  of 
the  mother-country.  When  the  fettlement  was 
allowed  to  be  made,  it  had  been  agreed  that  their 
code  of  laws  fhould  not  contradict,  in  any  refpecl, 
the  legiflation  of  the  mother-country ;  that  the 
judging  of  any  capital  crime  committed  upon 
their  territory,  fhould  be  referved  for  it ;  and 
that  their  whole  trade  fhould  be  centered  in  it's 
ports.  None  of  thefe  engagements  were  fulfilled; 
and  other  obligations,  of  lefs  importance,  were 
equally  neglected.  The  fpirit  of  republicanifm  had 
already  acquired  fo  great  an  influence,  as  to  pre- 
vent thefe  arrangements  from  being  confidered  as 
binding.  The  colonifts  limited  their  fubmiffion  to 
the  acknowledging,  in  a  vague  manner,  the  king 
of  England  to  be  their  fovereign. 

Massachuset,  the  moft  flourifhingof  the  four 
provinces,  indulged  itfelf  in  greater  liberties  than 
the  others,  and  did  it  openly.     This  haughty  be- 
haviour 
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BOOK  haviour  drew  the  refentment  of  Charles  II.  upon 
XVII«  them.  In  1684,  this  monarch  took  away  the 
charter  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  his 
father.  He  eftabiifhed  an  almoft  arbitrary  go- 
vernment,  and  ventured  to  levy  taxes  for  his 
own  ule.  Defpotifm  did  not  decreafe  under  his 
fucceffor.  Accordingly,  on  the  firft  intelligence 
of  his  being  dethroned,  his  deputy  was  arretted, 
put  in  irons,  and  fent  back  to  Europe. 

William  III.  though  very  well  fatisfied  with 
this  ardent  zeal,  did  not  reftore  to  the  Maffa- 
chufets  their  ancient  privileges,  according  to 
their  defires,  and,  perhaps,  to  their  wifhes.  It 
is  true  that  he  reftqred  them  a  charter,  but  a 
charter  which  was  in  nothing  refembling  the 
firft. 

By  the  new  charter,  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  court,  was  to  be  in  poffeflion  of  the  exclufive 
right  of  convening,  proroguing,  or  diffolving  the 
national  affembly.  It  was  he  alone  who  could 
give  a  fancYion  to  the  laws  that  were  decreed,  and 
to  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  affembly.  The  no- 
mination of  every  military  employment  belonged 
to  this  commandant.  It  was, he  aiMed  by  the 
council,  who  appointed  the  magiftrates.  The 
other  lefs  important  places  could  not  be  difpofed 
of  without  his  confent.  The  public  treafury  was 
never  opened  but  by  his  order,  confirmed  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  council.  His  authority  was 
likewife  extended  to  fome  other  matters,  which 
put  a  great  reftraint  upon  liberty.  Connecticut  and 
R,hode  liland,  by  a  timely  fubmifiion,  prevented 
the  punilhment  the  province  of  Maffachufett's  Bay 
had  incurred,  and  retained  their  original  charter. 
That  of  New  Hampihire  had  been  always  regu- 
lated by  the  fame  mode  of  adminiftration  as  the 
province  of  Maffachufett's  Bay.  The  fame  go- 
vern. c*r 
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vernor  prefided  over  the  four  provinces  4  but  with  BOOK 
regulations  adapted   to   the  conftitution   of  each 
colony. 

According  to  an  account  publifhed  by  the 
general  congrefs  of  the  Englifh  American  conti- 
nent, there  are  four  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants 
at  Maifachufett's  Bay ;  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thoufand  at  Connecticut ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  at  New  Hampfhire ;  and  fifty-nine 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight  at  Rhode 
Ifland  ;  which  forms,  in  this  fettlement  alone,  a 
population  of  eighty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-eight  fouls. 

This  great  multiplication  of  men,  mould  feeni 
to  arife  from  an  excellent  foil ;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe.  All  the  countries,  except  fome  parts  of 
Connecticut,  were  originally  covered  with  pine 
trees  ;  and,  confequently,  are  either  entirely  bar- 
ren, or  not  very  fertile.  None  of  the  European 
feeds  thrive  there;  and  their  produce  hath  never 
been  fufficient  for  the  nourifhment  of  it's  inha- 
bitants. They  have  always  been  obliged  to  live 
upon  maize,  or  to  draw  part  of  their  fubfiftence 
from  elfewhere.  Accordingly,  though  the  coun- 
try be  generally  very  fit  for  the  culture  of  fruit 
and  of  vegetables,  and  for  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
yet  the  country  places  are  not  the  moft  interefling 
part  of  thofe  regions.  It  is  upon  coafts  fur- 
rounded  with  rocks,  but  which  are  favourable  to 
fifhing,  that  the  population  hath  augmented,  ac- 
tivity hath  increafed,  and  eafy  circumftances  are 
become  general. 

This  infufficiency  of  the  harvefts,  ought  to 
have  excited  induftry  in  New  England  fooner, 
and  more  particularly,  than  in  the  reft  of  the  con- 
tinent. Several  mips  were  even  conftructed  there 
for  foreign   navigators,  the  materials  for  which, 

at 
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B  O  O  K  at  prcfent  fo  fcarce  and  fo  expenfive,  were,  for  a 
XV1L  long  time,  common  and  cheap.  The  facility  of 
procuring  beaver  fkins,  occafioned  the  eflablifh- 
ing  or  a  confiderable  hat  manufactory.  Cloths 
were  alfo  made  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  and  with  the 
fleeces  of  their  flocks,  the  colony  fabricated  fluffs, 
which  are  coarfe  but  ftrong. 

To  thefe  manufactures,  which  may  be  called 
national,  another  branch  of  induftry  was  added, 
fupported  by  foreign  materials.  Sugar  yields  a 
refiduum,  known  by  the  name  of  fyrup,  or  mo- 
laffes.  The  people  of  New  England  went  to  fetch 
it  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  ufed  it  at  firft  juft 
as  it  was,  for  various  purpofes.  At  length  the 
idea  of  diflilling  it  fuggefted  itfelf  to  them.  They 
fold  a  prodigious  quantity  of  this  rum  to  the 
neighbouring  favages ;  to  the  men  employed  in 
the  cod-fifhery,  and  to  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ;  they  even  carried  it  to  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  where  they  difpofed  of  it  with  confidera- 
ble advantage,  to  the  Englifh  employed  in  the 
purchafe  of  flaves. 

This  branch  of  trade,  and  other  circumftances, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  to  ap- 
propriate to  themfelves  part  of  the  commodities, 
both  of  South  and  of  North  America.  The  ex- 
changes between  thefe  two  regions,  which  are  fo 
neceffary  to  them  both,  paffed  through  their 
hands ;  and  they  became,  in  fome  meafure,  bro- 
kers, as  the  Hollanders,  of  the  New  World. 

The  greater!  refource  of  thefe  provinces,  how- 
ever, always  was  the  fifhery;  which  was  very 
confiderable,  even  upon  their  own  coafts.  A  pro- 
digious quantity  of  boats  is  feen  in  every  river, 
bay,  or  port,  which  are  employed  in  catching 
falmon,  fturgcon,  cod,  and  other  kinds  of  fifh, 
which  are  ail  fold  ro  advantage. 

Mackerel 
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Mackerel  is  caught  principally  at  the  mouth  book 
of  the  Pentagouet,  which  empties  itfelf  in  Fundy,    XVII> 
or  French  Bay,  at  the  extremity  of  the  colony.  In 
fpring,  and   in  autumn,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred boats,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men, 
are  employed  in  this  fifhery. 

The  cod  fifhery  is  ftill  more  advantageous  to 
New  England.  It's  numerous  ports  fend  out 
annually  five  hundred  veflels,  of  fifty  tons  bur- 
den, the  crews  of  which  amount  to  four  thou- 
fand men.  They  catch  at  lead:  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  quintals  of  cod. 

These  colonies  employ  themfelves  likewife  in 
the  whale  fifhery.  Before  the  year  1763,  New 
England  carried  on  this  fifhery  in  the  Gulph  of 
Florida,  in  March,  April,  and  May  ;  and  to  the 
caff  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  June, 
July,  and  Auguit.  There  were  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Hoops,  each  of  feventy  tons 
burden,  and  fixteen  hundred  failors,  fent  out  for 
this  purpofe  at  that  time.  In  1767,  this  fifhery 
employtd  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
failors.  Let  us  invefligate  the  caufes  of  this  con- 
fiderable  increafe. 

Great  Britain  was  for  a  long  time  agitated 
with  the  defire  of  fharing  the  whale  fifhery  with 
the  Dutch.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  in- 
habitants of  that  kingdom  were  difcharged  from, 
paying  any  duty  to  the  cuflom-houfe,  upon  the 
produce  arifing  from  the  fifh  which  they  fhould 
obtain  from  the  Northern  Sea:  but  this  in- 
dulgence was  not  extended  to  the  colonies, 
who  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  56  livre? 
5  fols*  for  every  ton  of  oil  and  of  whalebone,  at 

*  al.  6s.  iod.  halfp- 
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BOOKtheir   entrance    into    the   mother-country;    this 
i^iil  j  ^uty  was   on^   diminifhed   by  one   half,  when 
thefe    articles   were   imported   on   Englifh    bot« 
toms. 

To  this  tax,  which  was  already  too  burden- 
fome,  another  was  added  in  1699,  of  5  fols 
7  deniers  *  for  every  pound  weight  of  whale- 
bone; which  bore  equally  upon  America  and 
upon  Europe.  This  new  tax  produced  fuch 
fatal  confequences,  that  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
iupprefs  it  in  1723  ;  but  it  was  only  taken  off  for 
the  whales  caught  in  Greenland,  in  Davis's 
Streights,  or  in  the  adjoining  feas.  The  fifhery 
on  the  Northern  continent  ftill  remained  fubjeft 
to  the  new,  as  well  as  the  old  duty. 

The  miniftry,  perceiving  that  the  exemption  of 
the  duty  was  not  fufficient  to  excite  the  emulation 
of  the  Englifh,  had  recourfe  to  encouragements. 
In  1732,  a  gratuity  of  22  livres  10  folsf  was 
given;  and  fixteen  years  after,  another  of  45 
livres  J  for  every  ton  conveyed  by  the  (hips  em- 
ployed in  this  important  fifhery.  This  generofity 
of  government  produced  part  of  the  good  effects 
which  were  expected  from  it.  Great  Britain, 
however,  far  from  being  able  to  vie  with  their 
rivals  in  foreign  markets,  was  ftill  obliged  to 
purchafe  annually  to  the  value  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  livres  §  of  train  oil  and  whale- 
bone. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  the  feas  of 
North  America,  which  belonged  to  the  French, 
became  an  Englifli  pofTeflion  at  the  laft  peace. 
Immediately  the  New-Englanders  went  there  in 
numbers  to  catch  whales,  which  are  very  plenty. 


*  About  2d.  three-farthings.  *f*  18s.  od. 
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They  were  exonerated  by  parliament  from  the  book 
duties  which  oppreifed  them ;  and  their  induftry  XVI1- 
became  (till  more  active.  It  mud  naturally  be 
communicated  to  the  neighbouring  colonies;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  United  Provinces  will,  in 
proceis  of  time,  be  deprived  of  this  important 
branch  of  their  trade. 

The  whale  fifhery  is  carried  on  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  adjacent  latitudes, 
upon  feas  lefs  tempeftuous,  and  lefs  embarrafled 
wTith  ice,  than  thofe  of  Greenland.  According- 
ly, it  begins  fooner  and  ends  later.  Fewer  fa- 
tal accidents  happen  there.  The  fhips  employed 
for  the  purpofe  are  fmaller,  and  have  lefs  numerous 
crews.  Thefe  reafons  mud  give  to  the  American 
continent  advantages,  which  the  ceconomy  of  the 
Dutch  will  never  be  able  to  balance.  The  Eng- 
lifh  of  Europe  themielves  hoped  to  fhare  this 
iuperiority  with  their  colonics,  becaufe  they  ex- 
pected to  add  to  the  profits  accruing  from  the  fifh- 
ery,  that  which  they  were  to  collect  from  the  fale  of 
their  cargoes ;  a  refource  which  was  not  allowed 
to  the  navigators  who  frequented  Davis's  Streights 
or  the  Greenland  feas. 

The  vendible  productions  of  New-England  are 
cod,  train-oil,  whales,  tallow,  cyder,  fait  meats, 
maize,  hogs  and  oxen,  pot-afh,  pulfe,  mafts  for 
merchantmen  and  men  of  war,  and  all  kinds  of 
woods.  The  Azore  Iflands,  Madeira,  the  Cana- 
ries, Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and 
principally  the  Weft  Indies,  hitherto  confumed 
thefe  articles.  In  1769,  the  united  exports  of 
the  four  provinces  amounted  to  13,844,430  livres 
19  fols  5  deniers*.  But  this  colony  received  ha- 
bitually more  than  it  fent  out,  fince  it  was  con- 

*  About  $75,851!.  5s.  9d.  three  farthings. 
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BOOK  ftantly  indebted  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  livres  f  to  the  mother-country. 

Some  (hips  are  difpatched  from  every  one  of 
the  extremely  numerous  ports  that  are  on  thefe 
coafts.  The  principal  voyages,  however,  from 
Connecticut,  are  undertaken  atNewhaven;  thofe 
to  Rhode-Ifland,  at  Newport ;  thofe  to  Hamp- 
fhire,  at  Portfmouth  ;  and  thofe  to  Maflachu  feu's 
Bay,  at  Bofton. 

This  lad  city,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
capital  of  New-England,  is  fituated  on  a  penin- 
fula,  four  miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fine  bay  of  MafTachufet,  which  reaches  about 
eight  miles  within  land.  The  opening  of  the  bay 
is  fheltered  from  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves 
by  a  number  of  rocks  which  rife  above  the  water, 
and  by  twelve  fmall  iflands,  mod  of  which  are 
inhabited.  Thefe  dikes  and  natural  ramparts  will 
not  allow  more  than  three  mips  to  come  in  toge- 
ther. At  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  a  regular 
citadel,  named  Fort  William,  was  erected  in  one 
of  the  iflands  upon  this  narrow  channel.  It  is 
defended  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  of  the 
largeft  fize,  and  very  well  placed.  A  league 
further  on,  is  a  very  high  light-houfe,  the  fig- 
nals  from  which  may  be  perceived  and  repeated 
by  the  fortrefs  along  the  whole  coaft,  at  the  fame 
time  that  Bofton  has  her  own  light-houfes,  which 
fpread  the  alarm  to  all  the  inland  country.  Except 
when  a  very  thick  fog  happens  to  prevail,  which 
fome  mips  might  take  advantage  of  to  flip  into  the 
iflands,  the  town  has  always  five  or  fix  hours  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  and  to  af- 
femble  ten  thoufand  militia,  which  can  be  col- 
lected in  four  and  twenty  hours.  If  a  fleet  fhould 
ever  be  able  to  pafs  the  artillery  of  Fort  William, 
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it  would   infallibly  be  ftopt  by  a  couple  of  batte-B  O  O  K 
ries,  which  being  erected  to  the  north  and  fouth  t  XVH. 
of  the  place,  command  the  whole  bay,  and  would 
give  time  for  all  the  vefTels  and  commercial  (lores 
to  be    fheltered  from   cannon   mot  in  the  river 
Charles. 

The  harbour  of  Bofton  is  fo  fpacious,  that  fix 
hundred  veffels  may  anchor  in  it  fafely  and  com- 
modioufly.  There  is  a  magnificent  pier  con- 
ftrucled,  projecting  fufficiently  into  the  fea  to  al- 
low the  ffnps  to  unload  their  goods  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  lighter,  and  to  depofit  them  into 
the  warehoufes  which  are  ranged  on  the  north 
fide.  At  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  the  town  ap- 
pears built  upon  an  uneven  territory,  in  form  of 
a  crefcent  round  the  harbour.  Before  the  dif- 
turbances,  it  contained  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  of  various  feels.  The 
houfes,  furniture,  drefs,  food,  converfation,  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  were  fo  exactly  fimilar  to  the 
mode  of  living  in  London,  that  it  was  fcarce 
poflible  to  find  any  other  difference,  but  that 
which  arifes  from  the  greater  numbers  of  people 
there  are  in  large  capitals. 

New-England,  which  refembles  the  mother- The  Dutch 
country  in    (o   many  refpe&s,    is   contiguous  to  foundthe 
New-York.     The  latter,  bounded  on  the  eafl  byNewBei- 
this  principal  colony,  and  on  the  weft  by  New-  §ia»  after- 
Jerfey,  occupies  at  firft   a  very  narrow  fpace  ofgda^ca 
twenty  miles  along   the  fea-fhore,  and    infeniibly  York 
enlarging,  extends  to  the  north  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  country. 

This  country  was  diicovered  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  Henry 
Hudfon,  a  famous  Englifh  navigator,  at  that 
time  in  the  Dutch  fervice.  He  entered  into  a 
confiderable  river,  to  which  he  gave  his  name, 
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BOOK  and  after  (lightly  reconnoitring  the  coaft,  returned 
t     y11-    to  Amfterdam,  from  whence  he  had  failed.     A  fe- 
cond   voyage,    undertaken   by  this    adventurer^ 
gave  fome  better  idea  of  this  favage  country. 

According  to  the  European  fyftem,  which 
never  pays  any  attention  to  the  people  of  the  New 
World,  this  country  mould  have  belonged  to  the 
United  Provinces.  It  was  difcovered  by  a  man 
in  their  fervice,  who  took  pofleffion  of  it  in  their 
name,  and  gave  up  to  them  any  perfonal  right 
he  might  have  in  it.  His  being  an  Englifhman 
did  not  in  the  lead  invalidate  thefe  uncontrovert- 
ible titles.  It  mud  therefore  have  occafioned 
great  furprife,  when  James  the  Firft  aflerted  his 
pretenfions  to  it,  upon  the  principle  that  Hudfon 
was  born  his  fubjecl ;  as  if  any  man's  country 
was  not  that  in  which  he  earns  his  fubfiftence ; 
and  indeed  the  king  laid  but  a  flight  ftrefs  upon  a 
pretenfion  for  which  there  was  fo  little  foun- 
dation. 

The  republic,  who  faw  nothing  in  this  pro- 
perty, which  was  no  longer  contefted  with  them, 
except  a  fettlement  for  the  trade  of  the  beaver 
and  other  peltries,  ceded  it  to  the  Weft  India 
company.  This  fociety  directed  all  it's  attention 
towards  thefe  favage  riches  ;  and  in  order  to  get 
as  near  them  as  poffible,  they  caufed  Fort  Orange, 
fince  called  Albany,  to  be  erected  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Hudfon's  River,  at  the  diftance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  fea.  It  was 
there  that  the  furs  were  brought  to  their  agents, 
who  gave  in  exchange  to  the  Iroquois,  fire-arms, 
and  warlike  ftores,  to  enable  them  to  refift  the 
French,  who  were  lately  arrived  in  Canada. 

At  that  time  New  Belgia  was  nothing  more 
than  a  factory.  The  city  of  Amfterdam  became 
fenfible  that  it  would   be   a  judicious   thing  to 
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cftablim  a  colony  in  that  part  of  the  New  World, B  O  O  K 
and  eafily  obtained  the  cefiion  of  it,  by  giving  xvi[^ 
700,000  livres  *  to  the  proprietors. 

Th;:se  more  extenfive  views  required  other  ar- 
rangements. The  poll  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Five  Nations  was  left  (landing;  but 
it  appeared  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  more  confider- 
able  one  on  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  ifland 
of  Manahatan;  and  accordingly,  New  Amfler- 
dam  was  built  there.  Neither  the  town,  it's  ter- 
ritories, nor  the  red  of  the  province,  were  ever 
difturbed  by  the  neighbouring  favages,  fome  of 
whom  were  too  weak  to  make  any  attempts,  and 
the  others  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the 
French.  This  porTeilion,  therefore,  was  making 
a  rapid  progrefs,  when  it  was  vifited  by  an  unex- 
pected ftorm. 

England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofeAt.what 
intimate    connections   with   Holland,   which    the  J^hi' 
ambition  and  fucceffes  of  Lewis  XIV.  have  fince  what  man- 
given   rife   to  between  the  two  powers,  beheld  J^*'^6 
with  a  jealous  eye  a  fmall  ftate,  but  lately  formed  make 
in  it's  neighbourhood,  extending  it's  flou riming  themfelv<%8 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world.     She  was  inwardly  nlwBei- 
incenfed  at  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  attain  togia. 
an  equality  with  a  power  which   ought  not  even 
to  have   entered    into  a   competition   with   her. 
Thefe  rivals  in  commerce,  as    in   navigation,  by 
their  vigilance  and  ceconomy,  ruined  her  in    all 
the  great  markets    of  the    univerfe,  and  obliged 
her  to  ad  only  a   fecondary  part.     Every  effort 
fhe  made  to  eftablifh  a  competition  ended  either 
to  her  disadvantage  or  difcredit,  while   univerfal 
commerce   was   evidently  concentrating  itfelf  in 
the  morafles  of  the  republic.     At  length  the  na- 
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BOOK  tion  was  routed  by  the  difgrace  of  their  mer- 
II#  chants,  and  refolved  to  fecure  to  them  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  their  induftry. 
Charles  II.  notwithstanding  his  averfion  for  bufi- 
iiefs,  and  his  immoderate  love  of  pleafure,  ea- 
gerly adopted  a  plan  which  gave  him  a  profpeft 
of  acquiring  the  riches  of  thofe  diftant  regions, 
together  with  the  maritime  empire  of  Europe. 
His  brother,  more  active  and  more  enterprifing 
than  himielf,  encouraged  him  in  thefe  difpofi- 
tions  ;  and  with  one  confent,  they  ordered  that 
the  fettlements  and  mips  of  the  Dutch  mould  be 
attacked,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war. 

Hostilities  begun  in  this  manner  are  both 
cowardly  and  perfidious.  They  are  the  aft  of  a 
bord  of  favages,  and  not  of  a  civilized  nation  ;  of 
a  dark  aflaffin,  and  not  of  a  warlike  prince.  No 
perfon  who  puts  any  confidence  in  his  ftrength, 
and  who  hath  any  elevation  of  foul,  will  fur- 
prife  a  fleeping  adverfary.  If  any  one  may  be 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  my  fecurity,  may 
I  not  alfo  avail  myfelf  of  his  ?  Such  conduft 
compels  both  parties  to  be  inceflantly  in  arms ; 
the  (late  of  war  becomes  permanent,  and  peace 
is  no  more  than  a  word,  devoid  of  meaning. 
There  is  either  a  juft  reafon  for  attacking  an 
enemy,  or  there  is  none.  If  there  be  none2  the 
party  that  begins  the  attack  is  nothing  more  than 
a  dangerous  robber,  againft  whom  all  ought  to 
unite,  and  whom  they  have  a  right  to  extermi- 
nate. If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  a  reafon  for 
comrrjencing  hoflilities,  it  ought  to  be  notified. 
Nothing  can  authorize  the  feizure  of  pofTeflicns, 
except  the  refufal  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  reftore 
any  thing  that  is  ufurped.  Before  you  become 
the  aggreflbr,  let  the  worjd  be  convinced  of  the 

injuftice 
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injuftice  that  is  done  to  you.     The  only  thing  that  BOOK 
can  be  allowed,  is  to  make  fecret  preparations  for    XVII« 
revenge,  to  diilemble  your  projects,  if  they  caufe    ~"v 
any  alarm,  and  to  leave  no  interval  between   the 
refufal  of  juftice  and  the  beginning  of  hoftilities. 
If  you    fhould  be   weaker   than  your  adverfary, 
you  mud:  intreat  and  fuffer  with  patience.     Mud 
you  be  a  traitor,  becaufe   another   perfon  is  an 
ufurper?     Defpife  the  common  maxim,  and  do 
not  lupply  either  the  ftrength  you  may  be  defici- 
ent  in,  or  the  courage  which  might  expofe  you, 
by  treachery.     Let  the  opinion  of  your  cotempo- 
raries,  and  that  of  pofterity,  be   always  prefent 
to  your  mind. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  1664,  an  Englifh 
fquadron  anchored  on  the  coafts  of  New  Belgia, 
the  capital  of  which  furrendered  upon  the  rirn: 
fummons,  and  the  reft  of  the  colony  made  no 
greater  refiftance.  This  conquefl  was  infured  to 
the  Englifh  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  But  they 
were  deprived  of  it  again  by  the  republic  in 
*673>  when  the  intrigues  of  France  had  fet  thefe 
two  maritime  powers  at  variance,  which,  for 
their  mutual  interefts,  ought  ever  to  be  united. 
A  fecond  treaty  again  reftored  to  the  Englifh,  in 
the  following  year,  a  province  which  hath  fince 
remained  attached  to  their  dominion,  but  as  the 
property  of  the  king's  brother,  who  gave  his 
name  to  it. 

New-York  was  governed   by  the  deputies  of  The  coio- 
this  prince  with  fufficient  addrefs,  to  prevent  the  JJf^*1*** 
indignation  of  the  colonifts   from   being  excited  Duke  of 
againft   their   perfons.     The  public   hatred   was  J°.rk: 
fixed  upon  their  mafter,  who  had   kept   all   the  upon11* eS 
power   in  his  own  hands.     This  political  flavery  which  he 
equally  difguftcd  both  the  Dutch,  who  had  pre-f£^e*._ 
ferred  their  plantations  to  their  country,  and   the  aiftratioa. 
i  Englifh 
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Boo  KEnglifh  who  had  joined  them.  The  people,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  liberty,  became  impatient  under  the 
yoke.  Every  thing  feemed  tending  either  to  an 
infurre&ion  or  to  an  emigration.  The  commo- 
tion was  pat  a  flop  to  only  in  1683,  when  the  co- 
lony was  invited  to  choofe  representatives,  who 
might  regulate  in  aflemblies  what  would  be  pro- 
per for  it's  interefts. 

Colonel  Duncan,  who  was  intruded  with 
this  bufinefs,  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  extenfivc 
mind.  He  did  not  confine  himfelf,  like  thofe 
who  had  hitherto  governed  the  province,  to  the 
ceding  of  lands  to  every  perfon  who  offered  to 
clear  them  ;  he  alfo  extended  his  care  to  the  Five 
Nations,  which  had  been  too  much  neglected  by 
his  predeceflbrs.  The  French  were  for  ever  en- 
deavouring to  difunite  thefe  favages,  in  hopes  of 
enllaving  them :  and  they  had  advanced  this 
great  undertaking  by  means  of  the  converts  made 
by  their  mifiionaries.  It  was  the  bufinefs  of 
England  to  difconcert  this  plan  ;  but  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  views  of  interefl  diftincl;  from 
that  of  his  country,  was  defirous  that  his  deputy 
fhould  favour  the  execution  of  it.  Duncan, 
though  a  Catholic,  conftantly  deviated  from  the 
plan  that  was  traced  out  for  him,  and  exerted  his 
utmoft  efforts  to  thwart  a  fyftem  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  founded  rather  upon  policy  than  re- 
ligion. He  even  annoyed,  by  every  potiible  mea- 
sure, the  nation  that  was  the  rival  of  his.  And 
the  memoirs  of  the  times  atteft,  that  he  greatly 
retarded  their  progrefs. 

The  conduct  of  this  able  chief  was  different 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  colony.  He  encou- 
raged, both  from  inclination,  and  in  obedience 
to  orders,  the  eftablimment  of  the  families  of 
his  own  and  of  his  prince's  religion.  This  pro- 
tection 
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tc&ion  was  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  myftery;  B  O  O  K 
but  as  foon  as  James  II.  had  afcended  the  throne,  k  xv^- 
the  collector  of  the  public   revenues,  the   prin- 
cipal  officers,  and  a  great   number  of  citizens, 
declared  themfelves  partizans  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

This  occafioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  Proteftant  caufe  was  thought  to 
be  in  danger  ;  and  prudent  men  were  apprehen- 
five  of  an  infurre&ion.  Duncan  fucceeded  in 
keeping  the  malecontents  in  order  ;  but  the  revo- 
lution obliged  him  to  make  a  voluntary  refigna- 
tion  of  his  poll.  He  fubmitted,  like  a  good 
Englimman,  to  the  new  government,  and  by  a 
haughtinefs  of  character  peculiar  to  his  nation, 
he  fent  over  to  the  dethroned  monarch  all  the 
riches  he  had  acquired  in  a  long  and  profperous 
adminiftration. 

This  fingular  man  had  fcarce  quitted  America, 
before  the  inhabitants  of  New-England  expelled 
their  governor,  Edmund  Andrews,  one  of  the 
moll  active  promoters  of  the  arbitrary  views  of 
King  James.  Some  militia  of  New-York,  fe- 
duced  by  this  example,  endeavoured  to  treat  Ni- 
cholfon,  who  was  temporarily  intruded  with  the 
government,  in  the  fame  manner;  but  he  fuc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  party  in  his  favour,  and  the 
colony  became  the  prey  of  two  armed  factions, 
till  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Slaughter. 

This  commander,  who  was  fent  by  King  Wil-Ki^g Wil- 
liam, convoked  the  members  of  the  (late,  on  the  ham  £ives 
9th  of  April  1 69 1.     This  aflfemby annulled  every mentto"" 
thing  which  had  been  previoufly  decreed  contrary  thiscoio- 
to    the    Britifh    conftitution,    and    enacted    lawSpfevf0'uesnts 
which  have  ever  fmcebeen  the  rule  of  the  colony,  to  this  r.ov 
At  this   period,  the  executive  power  was   placed  arra"ge" 
jn  the  hands  of  the  governor  appointed  by  the 

crown, 
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BOOK  crown,  which  gave  him  twelve  counfellors,  with- 
xvn.  out  whofe  concurrence  he  could  not  fign  any 
'  act.  The  commons  were  reprefented  by  thirty 
deputies,  chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  thefe  fe- 
veral  bodies  conftituted  the  general  affembly,  in 
which  every  power  was  veiled.  The  duration  of 
this  affembly,  originally  unlimited,  was  after- 
wards fixed  at  three  years,  and  it  now  continues 
feven,  like  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  revolutions 
of  which  it  had  followed. 

It  was  time  that  an  invariable  order  mould  be 
eftablifhed  in  the  colony.  It  was  obliged  to  fuf- 
tain,  againfl:  the  French  in  Canada,  a  brifk  and 
obftinate  war,  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  de- 
throning of  James  II.  Thefe  hoftilities,  termi- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  began  again  on 
account  of  the  Spanifh  fucccmon.  The  provinces 
adjacent  to  New-York  took  fome  part  in  thefe 
divifions ;  but  it  was  this  province  which  gave 
or  fuflained  the  greateft  flrokes,  which  paid  the 
troops,  and  which  was  drawn  into  the  mod  con- 
siderable expences. 

Unfortunately,  the  contributions  of  the  ci- 
tizens, which  were  ordered  by  the  general  affem- 
bly, were  collected  in  a  cheft,  that  was  entirely 
at  the  difpofal  of  the  governor.  It  often  happen- 
ed, that  rapacious  or  extravagant  commanders, 
converted  to  their  own  ufe  the  funds  deftined  for 
the  public  fervice.  This  became  a  perpetual 
fource  of  diflenfion.  Queen  Anne  decreed,  in 
1705,  that  the  fame  authority  by  which  the 
taxes  were  irnpofed,  mould  determine  the  ufe 
they  were  to  be  applied  to,  and  might  require  an 
account  to  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  employed. 

Though   the    malverfations   were  flopped   by 
this  arrangement,  yet  the  duties  paid  by  the  pro- 
vince 
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vince  were  not  adequate  to  the  expences  which  book 
the  continuation  of  the  war  required.  This  em-  ^v^ 
barraffment  occafioned,  for  the  firft  time,  in 
1709,  the  creation  of  bills  of  credit,  which  were 
afterwards  much  more  multiplied  than  either  the 
wants  of  the  colony  required,  or  than  was  confid- 
ent with  it's  advantage. 

Burnet,  a  fon  of  the  famous  bifhop  of  that 
name,  who  had  fo  much  contributed  to  the 
placing  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  upon  the  throne, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony  in  1720. 
But  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  putting  a  (fop 
to  this  diforder,  yet  he  formed  another  plan  for 
the  profperity  of  the  colony.  The  French  inha- 
bitants of  Canada  wanted,  for  the  purpofe  of 
their  exchange  with  the  favages,  feveral  articles 
which  were  not  furnifhed  by  their  mother-coun- 
try:  thefe  they  drew  from  New-York.  The  ge- 
neral aflembly  of  that  province,  by  the  advice  of 
their  governor,  prohibited  this  communication. 
But  as  it  was  not  fufficient  to  have  embarraffed 
the  meafures  of  an  acYive  rival,  it  was  determined 
to  fupply  their  place. 

A  great  part  of  the  furs  which  were  carried 
to  Montreal,  paffed  over  the  weftern  fhores  of 
the  lake  Ontario.  Burnet  obtained  the  confent 
of  the  Iroquois,  in  1722,  to  build  there  the  fort 
Ofwego,  where  thefe  favage  riches  might  be  ea- 
fily  intercepted.  As  foon  as  this  fettlement  was 
formed,  the  merchants  of  Albany  fent  their  mer- 
chandife  to  Cheneclady,  where  they  were  em- 
barked upon  the  Mohawks,  which  conveyed 
them  to  Ofwego.  The  navigation  of  this  river  Is 
very  difficult,  and  yet  the  Engiifh  fucceeded  be- 
yond their  expectations.  Thefe  exchanges  would 
even  have  been  increafed,  had  they  not  been 
thwarted  by  every  kind  of  difficulty. 
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BOOK  In  1726,  the  French  conftru&ed  a  fort  at  Nia- 
i^i^  jSara?  wnere  tne  fursi  which  without  this  fettlement 
muil  have  been  carried  to  Ofwego,  were  detained. 
The  Englifh  merchandife,  which  could  no  more 
be  openly  received,  was  fraudulently  conveyed  till 
the  year  1729,  a  remarkable  period,  in  which  the 
interefts  of  individuals  caufed  the  law  which  for- 
bad this  commerce  to  be  revoked.  England  too 
at  length  laid  heavier  taxes  upon  the  fur  trade 
than  were  paid  by  the  French. 

While  thefe  various  impediments  diminifhed 
the  connections  which  it  was  hoped  would  have 
been  formed  with  the  favages,  the  cultures  were 
carried  on  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  province.  They  had 
languifhed  for  fome  time,  indeed,  in  thefe  coun- 
tries where  James  II.  had  granted  immenfe  terri- 
tories to  fome  men  too  highly  favoured;  but 
thefe  countries  had  at  length  been  peopled  as 
well  as  the  others.  Unfortunately,  mod  of  the 
inhabitants  only  occupied,  as  in  Scotland,  lands 
transferable  at  the  will  of  the  ground  landlord  ; 
and  (till  more  unfortunately,  this  dependance 
gave  the  great  proprietors  a  very  dangerous  in- 
fluence in  the  public  deliberations. 

This  defect  in  the  government  was  particu- 
larly fatal  in  the  two  deftrucYive,  wars  which  the 
colony  was  obliged  to  fuftain  againft  the  French, 
in  1744  and  in  1756.  It  experienced,  during 
thefe  misfortunes,  calamities  which  it  might  at 
lead  partly  have  avoided,  if  the  efforts  made  to 
repulie  thefe  enterprifing  men,  and  their  ferocious 
allies,  had  been  concerted  in  time,  and  better 
planned.  It  was  neceffary  that  Canada  fhould 
become  a  Britifh  polfefTion  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
in  order  to  enable  New-York  to  attend  conftant- 
ly,  and  without  embarraffment  or  anxiety,  to  the 

extenfion. 
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extenfion  of  it's  trade  with  the  favages,  and  toBOOK 
the  clearing  of  it's  plantations.  XVII. 

This  province,  the  limits  of  which   were  not  sdi^r^ 
fettled  till   after  the   longeft,  the    moft    violent,  puiation, 
and  the   moft  obftinate  contefts,  with  New-Eng-and  com- 

.  n       ^    merce  or 

land,   New-Jerfey,    and  Penfylvania,  confiits   at  the  colony, 
preient  of  ten  counties.     It  hath  but  a  fmall  ex-  * 

tent  towards  the  fea,  but  in  depth  it's  territory 
reaches  as  far  as  lake  George  or  St.  Sacrament, 
and  as  far  as  lake  Ontario.  Hudfon's  river 
iifues  from  mountains  fuuatcd  between  thefe  two 
lakes.  This  can  receive  none  but  fmall  canoes 
for  the  fpace  of  fixty-five  miles ;  and  even  that 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  two  water-falls, 
which  oblige  the  perfons  concerned  in  it  to  carry 
their  cargoes  twice  over  land  the  length  of  about 
two  hundred  toifes  each  time.  But  from  Albany 
to  the  ocean,  that  is  to  fay,  through  a  fpace  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  vefTels  of  forty  or 
fifty  tons  burden  are  feen  condantly  failing,  day 
and  night  with  the  tide,  upon  this  magnificent 
canal,  during  all  feafons,  without  the  leafl  rifk; 
and  which  keep  up  a  continual  and  rapid  circula- 
tion in  the  colony. 

Long  Island,  the  part  of  this  great  fettle- 
ment  which  the  navigators  firfl:  meet  with,  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long, 
and  twelve  broad,  and  is  divided  into  three 
counties.  The  favages  who  occupied  this  great 
fpace,  either  removed  from  it,  or  perifhed  fuccef- 
fively.  Their  oppreffors  owed  their  firfl  pro- 
fperity  to  the  whale  and  the  feal  fifhery.  When 
thefe  fifh,  who  delight  in  deferted  coafts,  disap- 
peared, the  breeding  of  cattle,  efpecially  of 
horfes,  was  attended  to.  Some  cultures  have  fince 
been  eftabliihed  upon  this  too  fandy  foil. 

The 
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BOOK  The  ground  is  more  uneven  upon  the  conti- 
XVII.  nent ;  but  it  becomes  more  even  and  more  fertile 
in  proportion  as  one  approaches  the  lakes  of  Ca- 
nada. If  the  marfhes  which  dill  cover  the  extre- 
mity of  this  colony  mould  be  ever  dried  up,  and 
if  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered  mould  be 
ever  confined  within  their  beds,  this  country  will 
become  the  molt  fruitful  of  the  colony. 

According  to  the  laft  accounts,  the  province 
contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, of  various  nations,  and  of  different  fects. 
The  rich  peltries  which  they  obtain  from  the  fa- 
vages,  and  fuch  of  their  own  productions  as  they 
do  not  confume,  are  conveyed  to  the  general 
mart.  This  is  a  city  of  importance,  at  prefent 
known,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  colony,  by  the 
name  of  New-York.  It  was  formerly  built  by 
the  Dutch,  in  the  ifland  of  Manahatan,  which  is 
fourteen  miles  long,  and  one  mile  in  it's  greateft 
breadth. 

Trade  hath  collected  in  this  city,  the  climate 
of  which  is  very  wholefome,  eighteen  or  twenty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  upon  an  extent  of  ground 
which  is  partly  low  and  partly  raifed.  The 
{beets  are  very  irregular,  but  exceedingly  neat. 
The  houfes,  built  with  brick,  and  covered  with 
tiles,  are  more  convenient  than  elegant.  The 
provifions  are  abundant,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  cheap.  Eafy  circumftances  prevail  univer- 
fally.  The  lowed  clafs  of  people  have  a  cer- 
tain refource  in  oyfters,  the  fifhery  of  which  alone 
employs  two  hundred  boats. 

The  town,  fituated  two  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Hudfon's  River,  hath,  properly  fpeaking, 
neither  harbour  nor  bafon,  but  doth  not  ftand 
in  need  of  either.  It's  ports,  which  is  open  in 
all  feafonsj  is  accefiible  to  fhips  of  the   largefl 

fize, 
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fize,  and  being  flieltered  from  all  dorms,  isBOOK 
fufficient  for  it.  From  hence  the  numerous  X\i^ 
(hips  come  forth,  which  are  difpatched  to  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  The  provifions  or  merchandife 
which  were  exported  in  1769,  amounted  to 
4,352,446  livres  7  fols  9  deniers  #.  Since  this 
period,  the  productions  of  the  colony  have  in- 
crealed  vifibly ;  and  this  increafe  mud  be  car- 
ried (till  further,  fince  no  more  than  one  half 
of  the  lands  are  cleared,  and  fince  thofe  grounds 
which  are  fo,  are  not  lb  well  cultivated  as  they 
will  be  when  the  population  mail  become  more 
considerable. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  the  firft  founders  of  the  Ancfent 
colony,  eftablifhed  in  it  that  fpirit  of  order  and  ^*nmo~ 
ceconomy  which  is  the  univerfal  characteristic  of  ners  ©f 
their   nation.      As   they  always   conftituted   the  New- 
majority   of  the   people,    even   after   thefe    had    0i  * 
changed  matters,  thofe  whom  conqueft  had  affo- 
ciated  to  them  generally  adopted  their  manners. 
The  Germans,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ame- 
rica  by  the   religious   perfecution   which   drove 
them   out   of  the  palatinate,  or   the  other   pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  were  naturally  inclined  to 
this    modefl    behaviour ;    and    the   Englifh   and 
French,  who  were  not  accuftomed  to  fo  much 
frugality,  foon  conformed,  either  from  motives 
of  wifdom  or  emulation,  to  a  mode  of  living  lefs 
expenfive  and  more  familiar  than  that  which  is 
regulated  by  fafhion  and  parade.    From  thence  it 
followed,  that  the  colonifts  did  not  contract  any 
debts  with   the    mother-country ;    that  they  pre- 
served an  entire  liberty  in  their  fales  and  pur- 
chafes,  and  have  been  enabled  always  to  give  the 
moil  advantageous  turn  to  their  affairs. 

*  About  181,3511.  18s,  8<ic 

Such 
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BOOK  Such  was  the  (rate  of  the  colony  till  1763.  At 
«_^_^1_,  this  period  New-York  became  the  general  abode 
of  the  principal  officers  and  of  part  ot  the  troops, 
which  Great  Britain  thought  neccflary  to  main- 
tain in  North  America,  either  to  keep  it  in  awe, 
or  to  derend  it.  This  multitude  of  unemployed 
and  unmarried  men,  who  were  conftantly  en- 
deavouring to  deceive  their  own  idlcnefs,  and  tr» 
drive  againft  the  wearifomenefs  of  life,  difperfed 
themfelves  among  the  citizens,  to  whom  they 
infpired  a  tafte  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and 
a  turn  for  play.  By  their  affiduity  with  the 
women,  their  converfation  and  their  manners, 
they  engaged  them  in  thofe  frivolous  purfuits, 
thofe  gallantries,  and  thofe  amufements  which 
had  fo  much  allurement  for  them.  The  two  fexes 
foon  led  the  fame  kind  of  life.  They  rofe  with 
the  fame  projects  and  went  to  bed  with  the  fame 
extravagant  ideas.  This  pernicious  fpirit  com- 
•  municated  itfelf  from  one  to  another,  and  it  (till 
continues,  unlefs  the  terrible  fcenes  which  have 
fince  ftained  thefe  countries  with  blood,  have 
brought  about  a  happy  revolution  in  the  man- 
Revoiuti-  ners. 

J!°swiich  New- Jersey  is  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood 
pened  in  of  New-York,  and  was  known  at  firft  by  the 
New-jer-  name  of  New  Sweden,  it  was  called  thus  by  fome 
adventurers  of  that  nation,  who  landed  upon  thefe 
favage  coafts  towards  the  year  1638.  They 
formed  three  fettlements  there,  Chriftiana,  EU 
zimbourg,  and  Gottenbourg.  This  colony  was 
of  no  importance  when  it  was  attacked  and  con- 
quered by  the  Dutch.  Thofe  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  a  greater  regard  for  their  mother-coun- 
try than  for  their  plantations  returned  into  Eu- 
rope. The  others  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the 
conqueror,  and  their  territory  was  united  to  New 

Belgian 
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Belgia.  When  the  Duke  of  York  received  the  in-B  O  o  K 
veititure  of  the  province  to  which  he  gave   his  V_^J.' 
name,  he  feparated  what  had  been  added,  and  di- 
vided it  between  two  of  his  favourites,  under  the 
name  of  New-Jerfey. 

Carteret  and  Berkley,  the  firft  of  whom  re- 
ceived the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  weftern  part 
of  the  province,  folicited  this  va(t  territory,  with 
no  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Several 
fpeculative  perfons  purchafed  from  them  large 
diftricts  at  a  low  price,  which  they  fold  again  in 
fmaller  parcels.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  fubdivi- 
fions,  the  colony  remained  divided  into  two  dif- 
tinct  provinces,  each  feparately  governed  by  the 
heirs  of  their  original  proprietors.  The  difficul- 
ties which  they  experienced  in  their  adminiftra- 
tion  difguftcd  them  of  this  kind  of  fovereignty, 
which  indeed  was  ill  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
a  fubjecl.  They  gave  up  their  charter  to  the 
crown  in  1702,  and  from  that  time  the  two 
provinces  became  one,  and  like  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  Englifh  colonies,  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  governor,  a  council,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  commons. 

This  large  country  before  the  revolution,  con- 
tained only  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  de- 
fendants of  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  were  it's 
firft  cultivators;  fome  Quakers,  and  fome  Church 
of  England  men,  with  a  great  number  of  Scotch 
Prefbyterians,  had  joined  the  colonifts  of  the 
two  nations.  The  defects  of  government  (lop- 
ped the  progrefs,  and  occafioned  the  indigence 
of  this  fmall  colony.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  expected  that  the  sera  of  liberty  fhould  have 
been  that  of  the  profperity  of  the  colony ;  but 
almofl  all  the  Europeans  who  went  to  the  New 
World,  in  fearch  either  of  an  afylum  or  riches, 

Vol*  V.  H  h  preferred 
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BOO  K  preferred  Pennfylvania  or  Carolina,  which  had  ac- 

t  ^VI1,    quired  a  greater  (hare   of  celebrity.     At  length, 

however,  New-Jerfey  hath   been  peopled,  and  it 

reckons  at  prefent  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 

fand  inhabitants. 

Prefent  The   colony  is   covered  with  flocks  and  with 

itateof      grain  in   abundance.     Hemp  thrives  better  there 

fey^and"  tnan  m  anY  °f  tne   neighbouring  countries.     An 

whit  it      excellent  copper  mine   hath   been  worked  with 

^Lbe~    fuccels  in  it.     It's   coafts   are  acceflible,  and  the 

port  of  Amboix,  it's  capital,  is  tolerably  good. 

It  is  in  want  of  none  of  the   means  of  profperity 

proper  for  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  yet  it  hath 

always  remained  in   a  profound   obfeurity.     It's 

name  is  fcarcely  known  in  the  Old  World,  and 

not  much  more  in  the  New.     But   perhaps  it  is 

not  on  this  account  the  more  unfortunate. 

If  we  read  over  the  hiftory  of  nations  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  one  of  them,  the  fplendour  of  which 
hath  not  been  acquired  but  at  the  expence  of  it's 
felicity.  People  of  whom  no  mention  mall  have 
been  made  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  the  world, 
mud  neither  have  been  aggrefibrs  nor  expofed 
to  attacks ;  they  mud  not  have  interrupted 
the  tranquillity  of  others,  nor  mtifl  their's  have 
been  didurbed  by  didant  or  neighbouring  ene- 
mies. They  muff  not  have  had  heroes  who  had 
returned  to  their  country  laden  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  enemy.  They  muff  have  had  no  hidorian  to 
relate  either  their  miferies  or  their  crimes.  There 
mankind  would  never  have  fhuddered  from  one 
age  to  another,  at  the  fight  of  thofe  monuments 
which  call  to  mind,  in  all  parts,  the  eflufion  of 
blood,  and  the  (hackles  of  flavery  impofed  at  a 
didance,  or  broken  at  home.  They  mull  not 
i  have 
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have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  political  factions,  B  00  K 
nor  intoxicated  by  abfurd  opinions.  The  oppref.  JfJ^ 
lion  of  tyranny  muft  never  have  drawn  tears  from 
their  eyes  nor  excited  them  to  revolt.  They 
mud  never  have  delivered  themfelves  from  a 
defpot  by  afiaflination,  nor  muft  they  ever  have 
exterminated  his  fatellites,  for  fuch  are  the  events 
-which  at  all  times  have  given  a  celebrity  to  nati- 
ons. On  the  contrary,  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  long 
and  profound  tranquillity,  the  fields  would  have 
been  cultivated,  fome  traditional  hymns  would 
have  been  fung  in  honour  of  the  deity,  and  the 
fame  love  fongs  would  have  been  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  the  other.  Wherefore 
muft  this  alluring  picture  of  happinefs  be  chi- 
merical ?  Becaufe  it  hath  never  exifted,  and  if 
it  mould  exift,  it  could  not  poflibly  be  for  a 
long  time  in  the  midft  of  turbulent  and  ambi- 
tious nations.  Whatever  may  be  the  reafon  of 
the  obfeurity  of  New-Jerfey,  it  is  our  duty  to 
give  them  our  advice  upon  their  prefent  and  fu- 
ture fituation. 

The  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffering  it 
at  firft  to  open  a  direct  trade  with  the  diftant  or 
foreign  markers,  it  was  obliged  to  fell  it's  pro- 
ductions at  Philadelphia,  and  more  commonly 
at  New- York ;  it  obtained  from  thefe  cities  in 
exchange,  fome  merchandife  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  a  few  of  the  productions  of  the 
iflands.  Their  richeft  merchants  even  advanced 
money  to  the  province,  which  kept  it  (till  more 
in  a  ftate  of  dependence.  Notwithftanding  the 
increafe  of  it's  cultures,  and  of  it's  productions, 
it  hath  not  yet  (haken  off  this  kind  of  fervitude. 
We  have  now  before  us,  accounts  of  incontefti- 
ble  authority,  which  prove,  that  in  1762  New- 
H  h  2  Jerfey 
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BOOK  Jerfey  did  not  fend  any  mips  to  Europe  ;  and 
xvn-  that  it  fent  only  twenty-four  boats  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  the  value  of  whofe  cargoes  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  56,96$  livres  19  fols  9  de- 
nicrs  *.  All  the  reft  of  it's  territorial  riches  were 
delivered  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  who  trad- 
ed with  them. 

This  fituation  is  both  ruinous  and  degrading^ 
New- Jerfey  muft  itfelf  conitrucT  fhips,  all  the 
materials  for  which  nature  hath  given  it.  It 
muft  fend  them  out  into  divers  feas,  fince  it  is  no 
longer  in  want  of  men.  It  muft  convey  it's 
produ&ions  to  the  people,  who  have  hitherto 
only  received  them  through  the  means  of  inter- 
mediatory  agents.  It  muft  provide  itfelf  with  the 
produce  of  foreign  induftry  at  firft  hand,  for 
which  it  hath  hitherto  paid  too  dear,  on  account 
of  the  ufelefs  circuits  it  hath  gone  through.  It 
may  then  form  vaft  projects,  devote  itfelf  to  great 
enterprifes,  be  raifed  to  that  rank  to  which  it's 
advantages  feem  to  call  it,  and  be  more  upon  a 
level  with  the  provinces  which  have  too  long 
deftroyed  it  by  their  lhadow,  or  eclipfed  it  with 
their  fplendour. 

May  the  views  which  I  offer,  and  the  coun- 
fels  I  addrefs  to  New-Jerfey  be  realized  !  May 
I  live  long  enough  to  be  a  witnefs  of  them,  and 
to  rejoice  at  them.  The  happinefs  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  at  whatever  diftance  they  may  exift 
from  me,  hath  never  been  indifferent  to  me  : 
but  I  have  felt  myfelf  moved  with  warm  concern, 
in  favour  of  thole  whom  fuperftition  or  tyranny 
have  expelled  from  their  native  country.  I  have 
commiferated  their  fufferings.     When  they  have 

*  About  2,3731.  us.  8d. 

embarked 
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embarked  I  have  turned  my  eyes  up  towards  BOOK 
Heaven.  My  voice  bath  been  joined  to  the  noife  XVI1- 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves  which  were  carry- 
ing them  beyond  the  feas ;  and  I  have  repeat- 
edly exclaimed,  let  them  profper !  Let  them  find 
in  the  defert  and  favage  region  which  they  are 
going  to  inhabit  a  felicity  equal,  or  even  fuperior 
to  our's  ;  and  if  they  mould  found  an  empire 
there,  let  them  think  of  preferving  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity  from  the  calamities  which  they 
have  felt. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 
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